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her grocer the next time she buys flour, we will ae by eailly snail a charge, a maid’s Gold Medal Flour 


apron, suitable for use in the kitchen and similar to the one shown above 
Request for the apron must.be received before November Ist, 1912, as this offer expires with that date. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 


The Price of The Journal 


Published once amonth. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
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supply Postal money orders. 
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Summer-Porch Stories 


He Only Wanted to Hear 


R. BLOBBS, who is somewhat deaf, dined 

one evening with friends. When the guests 
were seated the host bent his head and began 
speaking in a subdued tone. \ 

“‘What’s that?’”’ demanded Blobbs, who sa 
beside him. ' 

The host smiled patiently and began in ja 
louder voice. 

“Speak a little louder; I don’t catch what 
you say,”’ Blobbs persisted. 

A lowripple of laughter went around the table. 

The host, his face crimson with embarrass- 
ment, raised his voice still higher. 

The poor old man did his best to hear, but 
failed. ‘‘What did you say?” he demanded 
irascibly. 

The host cast an angry glance at 
it, man,”’ he shouted, ‘‘I’m say 


GERMAN farmer was in search of a 
horse. 

“T’ve got just the horse for you,” said the 
liveryman. ‘He’s five years old, sound as a 
dollar and goes ten miles without stopping.” 

The German threw his hands skyward. 
“Not for me,” he said, “‘not for me. I live 
eight miles from town, und mit dot horse I haf 
to valk back two miles.” 


It Was Safe 


HE Captain of a merchant vessel gave an 
Irish seaman his spyglass, of which he 
was very proud, and told him to clean it 
carefully. Pat met with an accident during 
the cleaning, and went to the Captain, asking: 
“Captain, will yez tell me if a thing can be 
said to be lost whin one knows where it is?” 
‘Lost when one knows where it is?” said 
the Captain, ‘“‘why, of course not. How fool- 
ish you are, Pat.” 
‘Well, sor,” said Pat, ‘“‘thin yer spyglass is 
safe, for it’s at the bottom of the sea.” 


Lost Both Ways 


ie E HAD bought a new raincoat which, after 

being worn once, changed:-color in a way 
to make Joseph’s coat blush. ‘Then he found 
a guarantee mark under the collar, so he sent 
it back to the dealer. 

Two days later it was returned to him, 
express collect, with this note: ‘“‘ This coat was 
guaranteed asaraincoat. It is evident from its 
appearance that you have worn it in the sun.” 


Raw Meat in the Fine Arts 


“THE friend had dropped in to see D’Auber, 
the great animal painter, put the finish- 
ing touches on his latest painting. He was 
mystified, however, when D’Auber took some 
raw meat and rubbed it vigorously over the 
painted rabbit in the foreground. 
““Why on earth did you do that?” he asked. 
‘“Why, you see,” explained D’ Auber, ‘ Mrs. 
Millions ,is coming to see,this picture. today. 
When she sees her pet poodle smell that rabbit, 
and get excited over it, she’ll buy it on the spot.” 


The Deacon Had Noticed 


“TT IS all very well for people to criticise 
young ministers and talk of their inexperi- 
ence,” said the rich miserly man, “but I have 
nothing but praise for our pastor—nothing 
but praise.” 
“Ves,’”’ remarked the deacon who passes the 
plate, ‘‘so I’ve noticed.” 


The Right Kind of Family Tree 


"E OV yez anny ancistors, Mrs. Kelley?” 
asked Mrs. O’Brien. 

“And phwat’s ancistors?”’ 

‘People ye sphring from.” 

“Mrs. O’Brien, listen to me,” said Mrs. 
Kelley impressively. ‘‘Oi come from th’ rale 
sthock of Donaghans that sphring from no- 
body—they sphring at them.” 


How a Blind Man Told Color 


“TS IT true,” asked Sallie, “that the blind can 
determine color by the sense of touch?” 
“Sure,” said James. “I once knewa blind 
man who could tell a red-hot stove just by 
putting his finger on it.” 





in fellowship. 


oppress me. 
And guide some friends to me. 


desolation. 


little children find me. 


of friends. 
Do this, O God, to keep me human. 
Amen. 





The Prayer of the Lonely Woman in the City 
By Frank Crane 


LL day, O God, I have looked at the multitude, and no eye met mine 
in understanding, no life touched mine in help, no hand clasped mine 


In a thousand companions I have found no companionship. A myriad 
of hearts go by, but none stop to beat in time with my heart. 
for friendship, starved for human cheer. 

I come to Thee, here solitary in my little room in its pitiful stillness, and 
I come not with vain request for things; I do not ask Thee even for spiritual 
ecstasies or any goodness; I come only for comradeship, to feel that some 
One is living on with me, though in silence. 

Water the loneliness that dries my heart. Warm my being that is chilled 
by isolation. Abide with me, dear God! 

Could I but feel Thy presence the loveless eyes of the many would not so 


I know them not. 
the press mine own await me, lives that are akin to mine, laughter tuned to 
mine, spirits fit to struggle shoulder to shoulder with me against the push of 


Some people are so rich in fellowship. Their days are feasts of friends. 
God, I ask but the crumbs of human feeling that fall from their table. 

Thou who guidest souls through the chartless sea of life, steer some 
woman’s soul my way, bring me the cheering convoy of honest men, and let 


Keep me warm and human that they may know me when they find me. 
Keep me wise and prudent that no pirate in the seas of love may deceive me. 
Infinite, great Spirit, reveal Thyself to me as a Friend and the Maker 


I am hungry 


Surely somewhere in 








What He Considered the Best Part 


“wi did you give your brother 
the best part of the apple, as I told 
you to?” asked the mother. 

“Ves, Mother,” said, Walter, ‘‘I gave him 
the seeds. He can plant ’em and have a 
whole orchard.”’ 


What He Didn’t Like 


HORSE dealer was trying to sell a horse 
afflicted with heaves, and said to the 
prospective buyer: ‘‘Hasn’t he a fine coat? 
Isn’t it a dandy?” 
“His coat’s all right, but Idon’t like his pants.” 


A Reminder 


NM IKE HOGAN had been a laborer, but he 
received a large legacy, after which the 
family put on a great deal of style and en- 
deavored to forget Mike’s humble beginning. 
Finally he died, and at the funeral many beau- 
tiful floral tributes were received from his sor- 
rowing friends. In looking at them the widow 
suddenly dried her tears and glared angrily at 
an anchor of flowers. 

“What’s the matter?” asked a friend who 
was with her. 

“What Oi want to know,” said the bereaved 
wife, in tones trembling with anger, ‘“‘is th’ 
name av th’ mon that sint thot pick.” 
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Summer-Porch Stories 
The Wrong “Cylinder” 


HE motorist emerged from beneath the 
car and struggled for breath. His helpful 
friend, holding an oilcan, beamed on him: 
“T’ve just given the cylinder a thorough oil- 
ing, Dick.” 
“Cylinder?” howled the motorist. ‘That 
wasn’t the cylinder. It was my ear!” 


Couldn’t Serve It 


N A FASHIONABLE restaurant, a new 

multi-millionaire with no knowledge of French 
and no desire to expose his ignorance, pointed 
to a line on the menu and said to the waiter: 

“T’ll have some of that.” 

“‘T am sorry, sir,” the waiter answered, ‘‘ but 
the band is playing that.” 
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Hard Luck 


CANNY Scot was sitting in the smoking 

compartment of the train, and, after fill- 
ing his pipe, he turned to the man on his left 
and asked: ‘Hae ye a match?” 

The man went through his pockets and 
said: ‘‘I am sorry, but I have not.” 

Turning tothe man on his right he asked the 
same question, and after a search this man 
also said: ‘‘I am very sorry, but I have used 
my last one.” 

“Ah, weel,”’ said the Scot with a sigh, as he 
reached into his own pocket, “I'll hae ta use 
one 0’ my ain.” 


Thought Fireworks Out of Place 


haes storm at sea was increasing and some 
of the deck fittings had already been 
swept overboard, when the captain decided to 
send up a distress signal. The rocket was 
already lit and about to ascend, when a 


*solemn-faced passenger stepped up. 


““Cap’n,” said he, ‘‘I’d be the last man on 
earth to cast a damper onany man’s patriot- 
ism, but seems to me this here’s no time for 
celebratin’ an’ settin’ off of fireworks.” 


How He Got His Name 


“WW do you always sign your name 
‘P. P. P. Peter H. H..H. Hancke’?.” 

“Because that’s my name. The minister 
who christened me stuttered.” 


The Collection Increased 
i be collections had fallen off badly in the 


colored church and the pastor made a short 
address before the box was passed. 

““T don’ want any man to gib mo’ dan his 
share, bredern,”’ he said gently, ‘‘but we mus’ 
all gib ercordin’ to what we rightly hab. I say 
‘rightly hab,’ bredern, bcause we don’t want 
no tainted money in dis box. ’Squire Jones 
tol’ me dat he done miss some chickens dis 
week. Now if any ob our bredern hab fallen 
by de wayside in connection wif dose chickens 
let him stay his hand from de box. 

‘Now, Deacon Smiff, please pass de box while 
I watch de signs an’ see if dere’s any one in 
dis congregation dat needs me ter wrastle in 
prayer fer him.” 


He Would Divide 


ae ES,” said the eminent specialist to the 
tramp who had called upon him, ‘‘I will 
examine you carefully for ten dollars.” 
‘All right, Doc,” said the tramp resignedly, 
“do dat, an’ if you find it I’ll give you half.” 


Not That Kind 
“4 THAT is it wound up on that cart?” 
/V asked the old lady visiting the firehouse 
“‘Fireman’s hose,’’ was the answer. 
*“Excuse me,” she said indignantly, “‘you 
can’t tell me that any fireman or any one else 
ever had legs to fit those things.” 


How Did She Mean It? 


gs small boy was being reproved by his 
mother. 

“Why can’t you be good?” she asked. 

“T’ll be good for a nickel,” he said. 

“‘Ah!” responded the mother, “you want 
to be bribed. You should copy your father 
and be good for nothing.” 
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making of Ivory Soap, as conceived by Charles A. Winter Lilustration copyright, 1912, by The Procter & Gamble Co. 


INSPIRATION 


Akways is it faith in someone or something It is the certainty that the soap which he helps 
that inspires us to lift our work above the ° H 
conimiemplace. to produce is the purest and most economical, 

the soap that is doing the greatest good in the 

T is the confidence which even the humblest world, which enables him to look beyond the 

worker in the Ivorydale factories has in the drudgery of the moment and see his labor 
product he helps to make that is the basis of glorified. 

the superiority of Ivory Soap. And as his thousands of fellow-workers share 

It is the knowledge that his efforts are given to the same inspiration, it is but natural that Ivory 

an article worth while which inspires him to do Soap should be the embodiment of the Spirit 


his best. of Cleanliness. 
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an Utter Failure? 








The Number of Children in the Public Schools 


N ALL the schools in the United States there are over nineteen million 
children : aschool army representing one-fifth of the entire population 
of the United States. 

Nearly eighteen millions of these children are in the elementary or 
lower-grade schools. 

A few over one million are in the High Schools. 

The rest—about three hundred and thirty thousand—are enrolled in 
the universities and colleges, the professional schools and the normal 
schools. 

Fewer than a million and three-quarters of these boys and girls are 
in private schools, 

That would leave over seventeen millions and a half in the public 
schools. 


— 








What the Public Schools Cost the People 


HERE are, in all the public schools, a few—five hundred and six 

thousand—teachers. Four-fifths are women. These teachers are 
at work in over two hundred and fifty-seven thousand school buildings 
having a total value of over nine hundred and sixty-seven million dollars. 
Each year over four hundred and three million dollars are devoted to 
maintaining and increasing this big educational machine. 

Each year the people spend upon their schools a sum sufficient to 
construct a Panama Canal or a transcontinental railway system. 

The people of the United States have invested nearly a billion dollars 
in the public-school system; each year they contribute over four 
hundred million dollars more toward the same end. 

Surely for so huge an outlay the returns should be stupendous. 
Now what are these returns? 








What are the 


HE first and most amazing thing about these figures is the overwhelming 

proportion of students in the lower or elementary grades: nearly eighteen 

of the nineteen millions anda quarter. If you draw three lines, the first 
representing the number of children in the lower or elementary schools, the 
second showing the number in the High Schools, and the third the number of 
students in colleges, professional schools and normal schools, the contrast 
is astonishing. Here it is: 





Elementary Schools 





wag =Hish Schools 
@@ Colleges and Normal Schools 


The real work of education, therefore, must be done in the elementary 
grades. For every seven students in the higher schools there are ninety-three 
children in the lower or elementary grades. The proportion is amazing, but 
these are the facts. So if we wish to educate the American children it is 
evident that we must go to the primary grades to do it. 

The staggering fact confronts us, therefore, that ninety-three out of every 
one hundred childrennever get beyond the elementary or lower-grade schools- 
that they leave school at about the age of fourteen or sixteen years! Is this 
the public-school system, then, that our forefathers dreamed of when they’ 
established free education? Is this the public-school system that has its 
elementary schools keyed to entrance into the High Schools, and yet ninety- 
three out of every one hundred children never reach there? Is this the 
public-school system that has its High-School system keyed to the college, 
and yet fewer than five out of every one hundred High-School scholars ever 
go to college? 

The public-school system is intended for all the children of all the people. 
Yet there are today in America over five millions and a half of people absolutely 
unable to read or write. No, not all negroes and foreigners—two-thirds are 
negroes and foreigners, but one million and a half of native-born white 
Americans cannot read nor write, and a much larger number can barely read 
or write! 

There are in all about twenty-five million children of school age in America, 
and yet fewer than twenty millions are in school. 

The daily average attendance of all children who do go to school is not 
fourteen millions. 

The average attendance of all public-school pupils is only eighty days 
and a half, or four months of twenty days each, in an entire year. So that 
if a child should go through the entire course of thirteen school years, from five 
to eighteen years of age, the total amount of schooling, in the number of days, 
that he would receive in all those thirteen years would be a little more than five 
years of ten school months—not one-half of the time! 


Returns From [his Hu 





ge Sum of Money? 

OW consider these amazing facts: In the country districts of our land 

children by the thousands are quitting school forever before they learn to read 
easily and readily ordinary English, or to do the problems in arithmetic arising 
in the daily life on the farm. Few learn enough of the history of their country 
and its institutions to fit them for intelligent citizenship, and fewer still have 
any adequate introduction to the great stores of literature, or form the habit 
of reading good books so desirable in a country whose institutions are founded 
on the idea of the intelligence and self-directing power of the individual. 

In mining districts, manufacturing towns and cities large numbers of 
children quit school and go into the mines and mills before they reach the years 
of adolescence, when they can first begin to learn the most important facts and 
principles of citizenship and adult life, and before their physical strength is 
sufficient to enable them to work at their tasks without permanent injury. 

What are our girls studying, for instance? Here is the record taken from 
over eight thousand public High Schools: 


Latin, French and German...................2220++2++++.+. 82 out of every 100 
Algebra and Geometry... ............00000 eee eee eeeee++. 87 out of every 100 
BOS. CACCFALUTE. Ces Soe ko es cna b se cecee cts sscreccceess Dk OU O EVErY 200 
WRNERORICG 6 cos c s bs, S BAe ea te die weSe alate hc cesccsescceecsns cee GH OME Onevety £00 
POPE ee ee eee eT TTT - fe. 


Anpb Now Look at Tuis: 


Domestic Economy (sewing, cooking and household economics) 3 out of every 100 


What are we training our girls for ? 

Herbert Spencer said that if a set of school-examination papers of our day 
should come to light in some far Tomorrow the investigators of that day could 
only conclude that we of these dark ages had tried to train our young for celibacy 
because no trace would be found that we had educated them for marriage and 
parenthood. Also the investigators could only conclude that we educated our 
children for a life of scholasticism; for, unless the papers happened to be those 
of one of our rare trade or training schools, they would seem to indicate that 
a critical pursuit of literature, a dilettante acquaintance with the arts and 
sciences, was the foundation of happiness and of well-being in our day. 

Chicago, at this moment of writing, has more young people between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age in privately managed business schools than in all her 
costly High Schools! And they are paying for tuition, to get some specific 
training, more money than it costs to support the entire High-School system. 

These are the startling facts about our public schools of today, facts that 
every intelligent educator, principal and teacher acknowledges flatly and fully! 

Nor are these figures guesses or mere statements. They are from the United 
States Government: directly from the United States Commissioner of Education, 
and they are only a few of the startling figures given in his last report, for 1911. 











Now Where is the [rouble? 


VERY parent who has a child in the public school has a right to a direct, impartial and honest answer to this question. That answer 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, beginning in this issue, will attempt to give after the most careful investigation by trained and authoritative 
educators. Overleaf is presented the first article: “Is the Public School a Failure?” And for several months to come THE JOURNAL will 
present a series of articles in a campaign of understanding that it believes to be the most important so far conducted in its pages. Thus in 
September the High School will be considered, and the question: Is That a Failure Too? will be answered specifically and conclusively. 
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Is the Public School a Failure? 


It is: The Most Momentous Failure in Our American Life ‘Today 


By Ella Frances Lynch 


<3 <= 


as its greatest characteristic—that is, uniformity. Uniform hours, 


SS ee SE SS oe 


country, from the primary through the grammar and the High 

School grades. I am now a teacher, and after years of experience 
in my own schools and after months of careful investigation in other 
schools, for the purpose of this article, I make this statement carefully 
and deliberately: 

That the American public-school system, as at present conducted, is 
an absolute and total failure. 

For these reasons: 


It is stupid in method ; 
It is impractical in plan; 
It is absolutely ineffective in results. 


] HAVE been for years a teacher in the public schools, city and 


whether the child is young or old; uniform methods, whether the child 
is strong or weak; uniform studies, whether a child is bright or dull; 
uniform everything. ‘All children are alike” is its watchword. So 
into the system go your two children, absolutely different. You know 
that; you recognize it. But the public school doesn’t and won’t. As 
Professor Swift says in that wonderful book that every parent should 
read, “Mind in the Making’’: “ Mass education, on a universal plan, 
creates a democracy, but it is a democracy of stupidity.” 

In other words, the public-school system attempts the impossible 
feat of making one course for all children, absolutely irrespective of 
physical strength, mentality, inheritance, home environment, or 


Ss oS + ES 


whether the children are to become lawyers or blacksmiths, artists 
or car conductors. 


>> 


After eight years’ training in the elementary schoots the average boy 
or girl is fitted for nothing practical. 

Now to you, my reader, who have constantly heard, and perhaps 
said so yourself, that “ the ‘American public-school sy stem is the most 
magnificent system of public education in the world,” this statement 
will prove a shock. You will probably refuse to believe it. You will 
say it isa personal opinion: prejudiced, partial. For years you have 
been made to believe that ‘‘ the most colossal fact in American life is 


== 


== 


oe child, then, has the public school in mind? The bright 
child? Hardly. Because it is the uniform opinion of educators 
that the system is hardest of all on the bright child, since, no matter 
how bright he may be, he has got to wait for the dull child to catch up! 

Then is the system intended for the dull child? That can’t be, 
because of the tears shed by the many children, who, despite all that 
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the American public school.’’ Its overawing splendor has forced thou- 
sands of the unthinking, even to such a figure as the present President 
of the United States, to view the system with an attitude of reverence 
and to regard it almost asa Heaven-sent institution. But not the men 
and women who é7zow have said this or thought it. 


HIS is not anew statement, noram I alone init. For thirty years 

the foremost educators of our land, almost to a man, have recognized 
and presented in speech and by pen the evils of our public-school 
system. You haven’t heard them because their voices or pens have 
only reached the educators and teachers. Ex-President Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard University, has repeatedly said that the entire 
system “‘is unintelligent from the primary school through the college.” 
And every educator worthy of the name has emphatically indorsed this 

‘statement: every progressive superintendent, principal and teacher 

knows it to be true. 

Then why has it been allowed to go on? 

Because you, my reader, as a member of the great public, have failed 
to take an interest in the question, even where the evils of the system 
have reached your ears, and only you canstop the present idiotic system 
which costs over four hundred and three million dollars a year, 
and is either wrongly educating, mal-educating or absolutely harming 
nearly eighteen million children every year. 

This is not an extreme statement. Ask any educator who has 
common-sense and he will tell you that it is true. 

But how, you will ask, do you account for the fact that so many men 
have gone to our public schools and are today successful men? Their 
success is not due to the public schools. An educator of the highest 
prominence recently said: ‘‘It is still possible for a bright child to go 
through the public schools, grammar grades included, and yet retain 
his individuality and acquire an education, but the chances for his 
doing so are fast diminishing.” The men and women who attended 
public schools and are today successful in the world became such 
successes because either of home training, outside stimulus or natural 
gifts, but not through what they learned in the public schools. Do you 
know one salient, incontrovertible fact—incontrovertible because 
careful inquiries have proved it: that the public-school records con- 
clusively show that the bright, energetic boy invariably leaves school, 
the first chance he can get, to make his way in the world? Why? 
Because he feels, and has said, that he is wasting time. And he is. Do 
you know, further, that the experience of educators proves that the 
brightest and most promising children, who are either compelled or 
induced to stay in the public schools, look upon the school with con- 
tempt and hatred? That today, in thousands of cases, every known 
attempt is made to evade the compulsory education law? Now this 


their little minds can do, cannot keep up to grade. 

Who is it for, then, if not for the dull child nor for the bright child? 

For the ‘‘average”’ child, dear reader. Who is the ‘‘average”’ child? 
Nobody knows, nobody can tell. Why not? Because he does not 
exist. Just try to strike an average between a goose and an eagle. Can 
you do it? Of course not. The thing is impossible. And even if you 
could what becomes of the goose and the eagle? 

Now add a dull pupil and a bright pupil together, and what do you 
get? ‘You can’t do it,’’ you say. Of course not. You get nothing. 
And that is exactly what the public school gets: nothing; because it 
attempts the impossible. 

It is a case not as it should be: a school to fit the pupil; but the 
pupil, no matter who or what he is, is made to fit the school. And that 
is why ex- President Eliot says: ‘‘ Uniformity is the curse of our public 
schools.”’ 

That is why I say that the American public-school system is abso- 
lutely stupid in its method. The method is grossly stupid because it 
is absolutely impossible. . 


MY SECOND indictment against the public school is that it is 
absolutely impractical in plan. Let us see why this is so. The 
child at six years enters school for the first time, and is placed in 
the first grade with forty or fifty—sometimes seventy or eighty— 
other children. All forty, or eighty, as the case may be, are under the 
care of one teacher. If any reader doubts the truth of such an over- 
crowded condition just visit the school in your nearest large city. Now 
the training that is given during this first year is of supreme importance 
to the child. It may determine his entire future. In what does this 
training, then, usually consist? The child spends four or five hours 
each day to acquire the knowledge and discipline he should have gained, 
under right conditions, in thirty minutes. This is not theory, but fact— 
unshakable, undeniable fact that has been fully demonstrated over 
and over again: that what now takes the child in public school four 
or five hours a day has been learned, again and again, in thirty minutes 
and less, by the child receiving the right attention. In other words, 
what takes the child now eight hundred hours in his first year at 
school, under the convict lock-step and “all-children-are-alike” 

system, can be, and has been again and again, accomplished in one 
hundred hours, and easily and agreeably at that. Where? In the few 
publicschools that have broken away from the pernicious “all-children- 
are-alike” system. But how can any teacher with forty or eighty 
children do this? Of course it is impossible and out of the question. 
The teacher knows this—every teacher knows it—but what can she 
do? Her system is given to her: she is paid to follow it, and woe to her 
if she departs from it! What does she naturally do? Her work each 
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is not theory, not an idle statement, not a personal opinion of mine. 
I am not advancing personal opinions in this article; | am studiously 
avoiding them. I am giving you actual facts of record: the observa- 
tions of educators, principals and teachers the country over. Not men 
and women here and there, but American educators almost as an entire 
body. Fora man to make a practical success in the world on what he 
actually learned in the public schools is practically an impossibility, OE important fact must be remembered about all the studies and 
and I will tell you why. the whole system of the elementary public school: that they are 
keyed absolutely and conducted solely for one aim: to fit the pupil for 
graduation to the High School. Here is an entire system of education 
for the first eight years of a child’s life keyed to one sole and single 
point: for entrance to the High School. 

Now how many pupils from the elementary schools enter the High 
Schools, you ask? Here you have hit on the joker in the whole situa- 
tion: Just seven out of every one hundred pupils from the elementary 
school ever enter the High School. 

“But what in the world becomes of the other ninety-three?’’ you 
ask in surprise. 

They just drop out: a large number of parents cannot afford to keep 
their boys and girls in school beyond the elementary school, and they 
send them to work; other children beg not to be sent to school any 
more, and they go to work from choice; others, either parents or 
children, get disgusted and decide that ‘‘an education is not what it 
is cracked up to be” —and so on. Whatever the reason the startling 
fact remains that only seven out of every one hundred children enter 
the High School. 

Now, you parents who read these words, remember that these 
conditions and figures are absolutely true. Whichever of them you 
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year is in keeping the children so employed as to cause her the least 
annoyance, and to see to it that the class moves ahead in lock-step, 
getting the “av erage’’ mark, so that the class can pass the examina- 
tions for promotion to the next grade, and so on through each grade 
to the examinations for entrance to High School. 
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HAVE said that the first reason for the failure of the American 
public-school system is that it isstupid inmethod. Why is it stupid? 
Bear in mind first what education is: that it is to prepare a child for 
life; to make him effective for his work; to develop his capacity. Mark 
you well, for this is important for you to bear in mind: I speak of @ 
particular child; Ars particular life, to develop Azs capacity. Not 
children, but one child—your child. Now you, as a mother, and I 
know one fundamental truth if we know no other: that no two children 
are alike; your John is no more like your Harry than the day is like 
the night. Asa matter of fact it is your constant surprise, and so it is 
mine, that two children from the same parents can be so absolutely 
different, so entirely unlike in almost every taste, every instinct, in 
every way. We don’t understand it: it baffles us. But one thing we 
do know: that is, they are different—absolutely different. Of course 
you handle the two boys differently in every way. “Naturally,’’ you 
say. You believe that not only is this common-sense, but “‘it is the 
only way,” you say. And of course you are right. 
Now what does the public school say? ‘All bosh!’’ it says. ‘All 
children are alike.” Not only does it say this, but it also boasts of it 
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doubt, and I do not blame you for your 
doubt, because the conditions are 
almost inconceivable, you can verify 
them from any well-informed educator, 
teacher, or, if you choose, from the 
United States Government’s own fig- 
ures in the reports of the Commissioner 
of Education at Washington. 

Do you think I have made good in 
my assertions that the American public- 
school system is absolutely a failure in 
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its method, its plan and its results? and the eagle 








UR public schools are planned for the 

‘average’ child. Who is the ‘average’ 
child? Nobody can tell. 
he doesn’t exist. Just try to strike an average 
between a goose and aneagle. Can you do it? 
Of course not. The thing is impossible. And 
even if you could what becomes of the goose 


in the bre to introduce manual 
training for boys and domestic science 
for girls. But these attempts are scat- 
tered; they are not sufficiently general 
to make an impression. Yet wherever 
these courses have been introduced 
hundreds of pupils have flocked to 
them, and in every case these manual- 
training and domestic-science courses 
have been overcrowded. But these 
courses are again being grafted on; 
they do not form, as they should, the 


Why not? Because 











Can you imagine a more grossly 





stupid, amore genuinely asininesystem 

tenaciously persisted in to the fearful detriment of over seventeen 
million children and at a cost to you of over four hundred and three 
million dollars each year—a system that not only is absolutely 
ineffective in its results, but also actually harmful in that it throws 
every year ninety-three out of every one hundred children into the world 
of action absolutely unfitted for even the simplest tasks in life? Can 
you wonder that we have so many inefficient men and women; that 
in so many families there are so many failures; that our boys and girls 
can make so little money that in the one case they are driven into 
the saloons from discouragement, and in the other into the brothels 
to save themselves from starvation? Yet that is exactly what the 
public-school system is today doing, and has been doing. 


Nor, we must not condemn the teachers, the principals or the Boards 
of Education. The teachers are simply hired to do their work; 
they are the victims of the system just as much as are the pupils. The 
system is laid out for them, and, although thousands of them know 
that it is a pernicious system, it is for them to do as they are told. A 
teacher must press her class along and make a good showing to the 
principal of the school, or else the school suffers in standing and the 
teacher is discharged. The principal is likewise simply a tool; he must 
make a good record to his Board of Trustees, and the Board of Trustees 
are usually men who are engrossed in other affairs and are so busy that 
they can only give a passive or passing interest to school affairs. And 
so what is everybody’s business becomes, as always in such cases, 
nobody’s business. 

. But surely, the public school as an idea is good, it is indispen- 
sable,”’ you persist in bewilderment. 

Absolutely good. No idea was better when it was originated; no 
idea is better today; none is more needed today. It is simply a case 
of a good thing gone fearfully wrong. 

‘Then how has its ineffectiveness come about?” you ask. 

Purely and simply because conditions in American life have changed 
since the establishment of the public-school idea, and the public school 
has not changed with them. The public school is not American in its 
origin; it comes to us from across the water; it is principally of Dutch 
origin. It was grafted on to our National life at a time when ideas and 
conditions were different than they are now. Roughly speaking, the 
public school is about fifty years old in America. It was primarily 
introduced as an attempt to universalize learning. Books were few, 
folks had no chance to read. The colleges were only for the few. This 
the colleges saw, but they also saw that if they could import a free 
public method of education that would be classical in its tendencies it 
would prepare straight for the colleges and lead numbers to its doors. 
Therefore the public-school system was fashioned to meet a sort of 
special need: to feed the colleges; and, naturally, it was promulgated 
on the idea of treating all alike in order to achieve one particular end. 


NVESTIGATION had not made the progress then that it has now. 

There was a strong, inherent conviction that, as the Declaration of 
Independence said, all men were created equal—that is, alike—and 
that as each child born into the world was very much like a piece of 
blank white paper on which we could write what we chose, why, what 
was easier to conceive of than an educational system that would treat 
all children alike? But we know better now; we have found out more, 
and we know that folks are not born alike; that no two minds are 
alike, and that you can’t fashion all after the method of one. 

Since that time economic conditions have changed so that boys go 
into the world to work earlier than they did, because there is more 
work in the world for them todo. In the early days this work was done 
at honie and they helped after school hours. 

The girl could not go out towork because, first, there wasn’t any work 
that a girl could do, and, second, it wasn’t thought to be ‘‘ respectable”’ 
or ‘‘nice’’ for a girl to go out to work. Think of such an idea now! 

Gradually the boys and girls who went from the elementary school 
to the High School, and from the High School to the college, became 
fewer and fewer in number. In the last ten years, for instance, the 
number has dwindled from fourteen in every one hundred to five in 
every one hundred children who leave High School for college. The 
private schools, where parents pay, not the public schools, are now 
preparing our boys and girls for college. Yet the fact remains that 
in spite of this dwindling number of public-school pupils, until it 
has reached the merest bagatelle hardly worth mentioning, the old 
idea on which the public-school system was started—of preparing the 
boy or girl for college—is still in vogue. In other words, the public- 
school course of study is still planned as if every pupil in it is 
going to college, whereas only five pupils, now, in every one hundred 

actually go from the public school to the college. Do you see? 


ND all this time, to meet the re- 


basis on which the whole idea of public 
education—which is now not to fit 
boys and girls for colleges but for practical life in the world—should 
rest. They are made a branch of the educational tree, whereas they 
should be made the trunk. This practical idea of a practical fitting 
of our boys and girls for a practical life should permeate the whole 
system from top to bottom. Even where it is being introduced it must 
not be overlooked that it is principally in the High Schools, and I have 
already shown that only seven out of every one hundred boy s and girls 
ever reach the High School. In other words, not a particle of practical 
education reaches those ninety-three boys and girls who stop at the 
elementary school and who leave all school at about the age of sixteen. 


we is the result in our lives today? See the farreaching results. 
No matter whether we go into the question of the prevailing 
marital unhappiness, of divorce, of cruelty to children, of the mortality 
of children, of the saloon, of high prices, of the low wages paid to the 
average person, or of the social evil, the root of any one of these ques- 
tions can be traced straight back to one point: inefficiency; the ineffi- 
cient girl who does not know how to run her home or care for her baby; 
the inefficient boy, who, knowing no trade, finds it either hard or 
impossible to get lucrative work and becomes discouraged. Inefficiency 
is today the chief curse of American life, and it is because the public 
school is turning out thousands of inefficient workers: the girl inefficient 
for the home; the boy inefficient for work. 

Take just one instance that I quote from Mr. W. D. Lewis, 
Principal of the William Penn High School for Girls, in Philadelphia, 
and it is an excellent illustration of thousands of similar cases: 

John Doe, aged twenty-two, and Mary Roe, aged twenty, fell in 
love. John was a clerk earning eighteen dollars a week. Mary was 
the daughter of a department-store buyer who earned twenty-five 
hundred dollarsa year. As the courtship became serious John began to 
save money. After the usual hesitation and misgivings on the part of 
Mary’s parents the couple were married. 

Mary had developed no very extravagant notions on her father’s 
twenty-five hundred a year, and so exhibited the usual incompetent, 
bridish ecstasy in starting life in a twenty-dollar-a-month flat, furnished 
with the four hundred dollars John had saved. The young couple did 
not figure out expenses much in detail, but of course they knew that 
if Mary did the housework they could live on what John had been 
paying for his board. What a comforting delusion that is of Cupid's, 
that two can live as cheaply as one! 

John ate the first biscuits, and took #pepsin tablet; he tackled the 
first pie and discovered that he didn’t care for any dessert that night; 
he choked down the burnt steak, and ultimately landed at the free-lunch 
counter of the saloon. The next time he came home and found the 
house and Mary’s temper in disorder he went to the billiard-room for 
the evening, and cashed in his pool checks at the bar for something to 
take the place of the meal he could not eat at home. 

Mary found herself shabby after her trousseau was worn out. 

Of course the little bark was wrecked on the matrimonial rocks. 

Yet Mary had spent four years in the public school [it would be 
four years in High School, or twelve years in public schools], and at 
public expense had passed first-year Latin, Cesar, Cicero and Virgil, 
had had three years of German, three years of algebra and geometry, 
two years of ancient history and English history, and four years of 
English. These had kept her so busy that she had been relieved of all 
home duties, so she had had no time to learn anything about a wife’s 
work. But everything in Mary’s school course was good. There was 
not a subject that did not belong there as a possibility for the girl who 
surely needed it. But it seems equally evident that the exclusive 
combination was not all that Mary needed. When she undertook to 
keep John’s house her school course did not function, that’s all. 


New I ask you, in all calmness and fairness, what is the sense of such 
a system of education as this? What is the use of it? What are 
we paying our good money for? What can we expect of our children 
so long as the present stupid system is allowed to go on and on, either 
ruining millions of our children altogether, or making them incompe- 
tent, or, at the very best, only partly competent; whereas it would 
be so easy to make the American public-school system of today the 
greatest practical good in the lives of our American youth, fitting them 
for their jobs in life? 

How can it be done? 

That is for other pens to say, and THE LapIEs’ HOME JouRNAL, 
I understand, has engaged the pens to say it. 

But one thing must come first, before any suggestions can wisely be 
made for the reorganization of the public-school system: the American 
parent must fully awaken to the truth that in the American public 
school he has not something to glorify or be proud of, but a system 

that is today a shame to America, a 








quirements of the other ninety-five 
who do not go to college, absolutely 
nothing is offered; nothing is done. 
Nothing, in any way, is offered to fit 
ninety-five out of every one hundred 
girls and boys for practical lives. That 
is the failure of the public school; it 
has not changed with the times; it has 
stuck absolutely close to the old class- 
ical idea which no longer holds good. 

The best proof of this statement is 
in the attempts made here and there 


every one hundred.” 








HE whole system of the elementary public 

school is keyed absolutely and conducted 
solely for one aim: to fit the pupil for gradu- 
ation to the High School. 
pupils from the elementary schools enter the 
High Schools, you ask? Here you have the 
joker in the whole situation —just seven out of 


system that is antiquated, absolutely 
out of touch with the times, and, there- 
fore, stupid and wholly ineffective. For 
every one hundred children it teaches 
it fails in the case of every ninety-three 
to give the children what they should 
have and to which they have an indis- 
putable right: a practical preparation 
for their lives. This the system, as at 
present conducted, utterly fails to do, 
and in that respect it is the most 
momentous and dangerous failure in 
our American life today. 





Now how many 
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The Eternal Feminine in Darkest Peru: By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 


NNUNZIATA’'S position as servant to the manager of 
the Salvador mines was an exalted one, and she fully 
appreciated the advantage it gave her over the other 

native workers in the little Peruvian mining camp; but she 
no longer found the experience exciting. 

The Sejfior was still big and fair and masterful. He still 
had curious things in his house, and took an incredible 
number of baths, and ate strange food out of cans and 
bottles, but all this was an old story. 

Twice a year he went away to far-off places called New 
York and London—always, by some miraculous intervention 
of the saints, coming back unscathed from the adventure; 
and there had been a time when the things he brought with 
him from these journeys interested Annunziata enormously. 
They still interested her, but not enormously; and the 
interest centered almost entirely around the presents for 
herself which the Sefior never forgot to bring. Outside of 
that the importations were very much the same from year 
to year: clothes and bedding and medicine and books 
and tinned stuffs, and, sometimes, men of a species called 
‘ Directors.” 

Directors were rosy and fat and bald, or sallow and lean 
and bald, but always they were fussy and useless. Annun- 
ziata was invariably glad when they went away. So was 
the Sefior. Directors added neither to the excitement nor 
to the pleasure of life in darkest Peru. 


UT when, after a three months’ absence, Sefior Worth- 

ington turned up at the mines with not only a Director, 
but also with a Director’s wife in tow, life took on new 
meaning for Annunziata. Even her first look at this new 
sample from the world beyond the mountains and seas set 
her thrilling. Subsequent looks and careful study increased 
the number and violence of the thrills. 

The Director’s wife wore strange and bewildering things. 
She was of an amazing and admirable shape. She did her 
hair in an unheard-of way. She was pink and white and 
gold, and she smiled with a graciousness that would have 
melted a heart harder than Annunziata’s. Here indeed was 
a being from another and brighter world, and yet a woman. 

Annunziata’s spirit soared. She, too, was a woman. 

Directors were but men. Even the Sefior was only a 
man—the most noble and perfect of men, but none the less 
barred from clothes such as the Sefiora Deering wore—and 
of a very plain shape. 

Annunziata took on an attitude of lofty pity for the Sefior. 
She herself did not have the wonderful garments, but at 
least she was of the privileged sex and might aspire. 

Evelyn Deering was more than a little proud of the outfit 
she had planned for her South American trip. When one’s 
luggage, like one’s self, has not only steamship and railway 
travel but also days of muleback transportation to undergo, 
elimination of the superfluous becomes an important con- 
sideration, and Mrs. Deering had eliminated ideas in 
regard to the superfluous differ. Even in a mining camp 
beyond the world’s end one must be presentable, the 
Director’s wife had argued, and the weight of her trunks, 
though a pack-mule’s loss, was Annunziata’s gain. 

The contents of those trunks revealed to Annunziata a 
new Heaven and a new earth, both fundamentally feminine; 
and never did woman gloat over chiffons and vanities as 
that fat and primitive half-breed woman gloated over Mrs. 
Deering’s personal belongings. Whenever the housework 
did not claim her she made excuses for haunting the guest’s 
room, carefully and hungrily examining everything within 
sight, rapturously watching toilet processes, chuckling to 
herself over manicuring and facial massage, wide-eyed over 
the artificial hair with which the marvelous visitor supple- 
mented her own blond locks, breathlessly interested in the 
application of face powder, heaving ecstatic sighs over each 
article of apparel chosen for wear. 

Evelyn Deering was coquette to her fingertips. Even in 
Inca Land her toilet was in the nature of a sacred function, 
and it pleased her to have an awestruck and reverent 
audience; so she beamed upon Annunziata, chatted with 
her in halting Spanish, accepted aid of an elephantine sort 
in matters of hooking up and shoe buttoning, and some- 
times rewarded such services by a ribbon or other pretty 
trifle, never dreaming that she was playing the rdéle of 
serpent in a hitherto unruffled Eden. 





A UNZIATA developed a new outlook on life and a new 
set of ambitions. Coquetry of a sort she had known, as 
every young feminine thing knows it; but it had been a faint 
and flickering flame, neatly and swiftly snuffed out by early 
marriage, not reillumined by a welcome widowhood, and 
never expressing itself in clothes or in beauty culture. 
Clothes as Annunziata had understood them were coverings, 
concessions to the prejudices of effete elements of the com- 
munity. One wore as few of them as possible and demanded 
only that they should be comfortable and _ serviceable. 
Beyond these articles her dress creed did not go, and she 
had cheerfully grown more mountainous, more shapeless, 
more frankly ugly, year by year, without for a moment 
thinking of opposing the processes of Time and Nature. 

The advent of Mrs. Deering played havoc with this placid 
resignation. Annunziata awakened to the fact that she was 
wasting good years and renouncing her birthright without 
a struggle. Here was a married woman, a Sefiora, no 
younger than Annunziata herself. Had she not admitted 
that she was thirty-nine years old? And this Sefiora, whom, 
to be sure, the good God had created beautiful, made her- 
self more beautiful, was admired by men, did not feel 
that she was too old for anything save cleaning and cooking. 

She, Annunziata, who was but thirty-eight and a widow, 
had been foolish. She would look at things as did the 
women of New York. She would make herself younger, 
handsomer. She would show that at forty a woman 
was but in full flower. The Sejfiora had said that 
this was true. 

But where to begin? 

Annunziata pondered deeply. To be in full 
flower at forty, one needed fine clothes and many 
other things; but the interior of Peru was not 
as New York. A little would do much in the 
Salvador camp. She would decide what was 
most needed and the Sefior would bring it when 
he made his next journey to New York and 
London. Did he not always buy whatever any 
one.asked him to buy? And Annunziata had the 
wages of four years in the earthen jar on the 
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kitchen shelf. While she waited for the things from the 
great cities she would not waste the time. She would become 
thin. The Sefiora had said it was not seemly to be fat— 
and not necessary. The Sefiora kept herself from growing 
too fat by making motions every morning with her arms and 
legs and body. 

That very evening Annunziata asked Mrs. Deering to 
show her the motions for making thin; and, after turning 
her back upon the seeker after pulchritude for a brief inter- 
val, and busying herself with something on the other side of 
the room, the Sefiora, with face flushed but serious, gravely 
put the billowing and dusky enthusiast through the exer- 
cises prescribed by a famous New York specialist in reduc- 
tion. Annunziata followed the movements of her instructor 
as best she could, punctuating the exercises with gasps and 
groans and shrill complaints, but doggedly persevering. 

Finally Mrs. Deering paused for a moment, with her 
hands resting lightly on her slender hips, and eyed her pupil 
dubiously. ‘‘ Rolling is best of all,” she said, ‘‘but I don’t 
believe there’s room for you to roll anywhere i in the house, 
Annunziata. I’ll show you though. It simply makes the 
flesh melt away. You put your arms down straight by your 
sides, like this, and lie down and roll over and over, and 
then back again. I do it every morning at home.” 

Annunziata’s face was gloomy as she watched the Sejiora 
rise from the floor. It was plain to her that being in full 
flower was no holiday pastime, but her miad was made up. 
The Eternal Feminine was asserting itself after thirty-eight 
years of coma. She would roll on the wide veranda when 
the Sefiors and the Sefiora were not at home. 

And she did. It was a stupendous performance, and 
John Worthington, chancing upon it one day, fled silently 
and swiftly to the cover of the commissary building, where he 
gave an excellent imitation of a large and noisy man ina fit. 


HE month of the Deerings’ visit slipped by, and one 

morning they went away down the trail; but life for 
Annunziata did not fall back into its old dullness. An indom- 
itable purpose is good company. 

Six weeks later the Sefior made ready to start North, and 
as he ate his breakfast while the mules waited before the door 
he called Annunziata in and asked her what she wanted 
him to buy for her. He had gone through the form time 
after time, and always the dialogue had been the same: 

‘There is nothing, Sefior, a thousand thanks to you.” 

‘But if you do not wish to send for anything what may 
I bring you as a gift, Annunziata?” 

“What the Sefior graciously is pleased to bring’’—and 
then polite protestations and fervent blessings. 

But this time the program was different. He asked his 
careless question, and, to his surprise, Annunziata came 
forward and laid a little package beside his plate. 

‘It is money, Sefor—the money that I have saved; and 
with it, if the Sefior will be so kind to an undeserving one, 
I would wish him to buy for me rolls of hair such as the 
Sefiora Deering pinned on her head, and shoes of yellow 
leather, and acorset of pink that shines like the sunon water.”’ 

She was embarrassed but firm. For weeks she had weighed 
and pondered; now she knew what her soul most coveted. 

John Worthington swallowed a crust of bread too sud- 
denly, choked until he was purple in the face, and stared at 
his handmaiden in blank astonishment. 

‘‘Puffs—and tan shoes—and a pink satin corset!”’ he 
asked explosively, incredulously. 

“*Si, Sefior.”’ 

‘‘Puffs—and tan shoes—and a pink satin corset,” he 
repeated feebly. 

‘“*Si, Sefior.” 

Annunziata was adamant. Argument, remonstrance, 
advice fell away from her without making a dent in her 
resolution; and at last Worthington rode away with a grin 
on his face, a twinkle in his eyes and “ Puffs—tan shoes—and 
a pink satin corset’ "aging ' cone over ane over in his brain. 

ah Ww AS onan Oc en ideniincis that W orthington sat in 

Lady Conant’s London drawing-room and chanted the 
same refrain to that most delightful of women and best of 
comrades, Lady Conant herself. 

‘ Puffs, tan shoes and a pink satin corset for Annunziata!”’ 
echoed Lady Conant. ‘‘ You’re mad, John.” 

‘No; Annunziata is mad.” 

‘““You’re both mad. You surely don’t intend to get the 
things for the crazy creature?”’ 

‘“‘T surely do.” 

““But she’s old and fat and ugly. 

‘She's all that—and more.” 

‘“‘And she doesn’t wear any civilized kind of clothes. She 
was in that picture of your house and she seemed to have 
on a large gunnysack.”’ 

‘*Something very like that.” 

‘‘What on earth would she do with puffs and tan shoes 
and a pink satin corset ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps she'll wear them. Perhaps she’ll frame them. 
Anyhow she wants them. She’s plumb set on having them. 
I gathered that much in the course of a brief discussion.” 

Lady Conant looked at him helplessly. ‘‘ Where did she 
get the ideas?”’ she questioned. 

‘‘Evelyn Deering gave them to her. She came down last 
summer, you know, with Deering, and she simply knocked 
local theories about women into a cocked hat. Evelyn has 
the missionary spirit. Fact, I assure you. She brought 
three trunks and the feminist movement into darkest Peru. 
Wonderful how she hypnotized Annunziata. She found a 
fat, contented, sluggish old lady, and she left a rolling, reduc- 
ing, strong-minded new woman, clamoring for her rights, 
demanding puffs and pink satin corsets. Talk about the 
feminine unrest! I shouldn’t be surprised if next year 


You said she was.” 


Annunziata were over here in her puffs and pink corsets, 
smashing windows and assaulting the Prime Minister. 
Believe me, this is the real thing in South American 
revolutions.” 

““What’s her waist measure?” 
thoughtfully. 

“‘She hasn’t any. It’sa fourth dimension. She just flows 
from the shoulders down.” 

“But they don’t make corsets like that, John.” 

‘“Have some made—very pink, very shiny ones. Tell the 
corset-maker to figure on the fattest woman she’s ever seen 
and then add six inches and allow lots of slack in the halyards. 
Stout strings, too, and plenty of extra ones. Roping in 
Annunziata’s no job for a faint-hearted corset-string.” 

“And the shoes?” 

‘*My size at a venture.” 

“‘And the puffs?” 

“Black. Come on, let’s get it off our minds and then do 
Christmas shopping. I’m going to have a tree down there 
this year. Of course you know I’m going to make Annun- 
ziata a present of the flummery and give back her money. 
Lord! Think of the things in a woman’s heart that make her 
willing to pay the wages of four years’ hard work for her 
first step toward beauty culture! It puts a lump in my 
throat, even if it zs funny; and if pink satin corsets will go 
even a little way toward satisfying soul-hunger I'll buy them 
by the gross.” 

““You’re a dear,”’ laughed Lady Conant, with a soft light 
in her eyes, ‘‘and I always love helping you with your foolish 
shopping; but pink satin corsets for a half-breed cook in a 
Peruvian — cap Wen, really!” 

ORE woile before C hristmas Worthington disoriented 

before his own shack, and Annunziata came out to meet 
him, radiant welcome in her fat, homely face, gratitude to 
the saints on her tongue, and an eager question in her eyes. 

Worthington answered the question: ‘The luggage will 
be along in a few days, but I’ve got your things in the pack 
over there, Annunziata. Pedro will bring the stuff in and 
we'll open it up after dinner.” 

The radiance spread, became effulgence; the saints and 
the Sefior were inextricably commingled in a torrent of 
praise and thankfulness, and Annunziata rocked away 
toward the kitchen as fast as her bulk would allow. Worth- 
ington noticed that she got through the door more easily 
than had been possible in earlier days. Rolling had not been 
all in vain. 

After dinner the Sefior called Annunziata into the dining- 
room and opened the pack, which Pedro had already 
unroped. From it he drew a small parcel and handed it 
to the woman who was kneeling excitedly beside him. She 
opened it, took out a string of shiny, black, sausagelike 
puffs, and pinned them absent-mindedly over her left ear, 
murmuring thanks that had a mechanical ring. Next came 
a bundle much larger. She unwrapped a pair of substantial 
and vivid yellow shoes and put them on the floor beside her, 
but her tense expectancy did not relax. 

Worthington, watching her, smiled and, turning again to 
the pack, drew out a box, long and narrow and daintily 
wrapped. Witha sharp intake of breath the woman reached 
for it, tore off the paper, opened the box and brought to 
light a pair of pink satin corsets—a monumental pair of 
corsets, brilliantly pink, dazzlingly shiny. 

Then at last the storm broke. A wild torrent of inco- 
herent rapture swirled round the smiling man. Annunziata 
abandoned herself to her ecstasy, wept and laughed and 
prayed and called down blessings upon the Sefior and the 
mother who bore him, and his children and his children’s 
children. 

Such corsets even the Sefiora of the Director had not 
possessed. These were pinker, shinier, more beautiful. The 
Senor would see of how splendid a shape Annunziata would 
appear when she had put them on and made them tight. 
The wife of Emilio would help to draw them up, but she 
would be consumed by envy. So would all the women of the 
village, even those that gave themselves airs because they 
were but seventeen and the men looked when they went by. 

She, Annunziata, would show them that at thirty-eight, 
and in a pink satin corset, one was but in full flower ! 

It poured on and on, the flood of eloquence. The deeps of 
years were broken up, and Worthington listened, half amused, 
half appreciative, wholly pleased. The peace of mind of 
the community might be threatened: he might become a 
mere purchasing agent for pink corsets: but at least he had 
given one woman her heart’s desire. 


asked Lady Conant 


ORTHINGTON rather expected to see a change in 
Annunziata’s sketchy outlines the next day, but none 
appeared. ‘‘Did the corsets fit?’’ he asked. 

‘“*A miracle of perfection, Sefior.”’ 

Yet still the massive bulk took on no unwonted curves. 

“‘She’s decided to frame them,’’ Worthington reflected 
with some disappointment. 

But Annunziata was only waiting for a worthy occasion, 
and the occasion came with Christmas Eve. 

The Sejior’s big Christmas tree had been put in the back 
room of the commissary building, which offered more floor 
space than any other place in the village; and Worthington 
had decorated the tree himself with the help of the young 
engineer and the bookkeeper, who were the only other white 
men in the camp where the workmen were of Indian and 
negro blood. 

Long before time for the opening of the doors a throng had 
collected outside the building, and the three men, putting 
the last touches upon the tree, heard through the doors the 
hum and buzz of a happy crowd. Suddenly the noise was 
hushed. Worthington stood with a doll in one hand and 
a candy cane in the other, wondering at the quiet. 
Then the stillness surged once more into sound, 
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but sound full of shrill comment, of excited excla- 
mations, of rapid-fire questions. 

Something had stirred the crowd. 

Worthington hung the doll and the cane upon 
branches already well loaded, and stepped back 
to survey his work with pride and satisfaction. 
“T call that a peach tree,’’ he said contentedly. 
““Open the doors, Bob.” 

The young engineer threw open the doors, and 
eager faces peered in at the lighted tree, but they 
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The Most Truly Amazing Recital of the Life of a Girl of Long As 












go Ever Pu biished 


As Told by the Girl Herself and Here Edited by Clara E. Laughlin 


ILLUSTRATION 


A FOREWORD: The marvelous scenes brought together 
in these ‘‘memoirs,’’ perhaps the most amazing ever assem- 
bled in a like space, deal with the fearful and bloodcurdling 
days of the French Revolution, as seen by a girl, who, as the 
reader will see at the close, herself became famous and whose 
name is today a household word throughout the world. The 
reason for this publication is twofold: First, as a marvelous 
example of what a girl can endure and bring herself to do, 
which, if she had shown the slightest reluctance to do, would 
have cost her not only her own life, but also the lives of her 
loved ones, and for their sakes she steeled herself to the fear- 
ful tasks demanded of her. Second, such a recital as this can- 
not fail to make us more appreciative and grateful for the 
peaceful times in which we are permitted to live, turbulent as 
they sometimes may seem to us to be. While all these scenes 
are part of French history and can be found there, and must be 
studied by any one who has a desire to know the history of the 
world, the view here presented of seeing the remarkable scenes 
through the personal eyes of a girl who not only saw them, but was 
also bound to become a part of them, is unequaled in literature. 

The suggestion is respectfully made, however, that this 
astonishing material should not be read by women who are 
either mentally or physically sensitive to scenes of carnage. 


THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


A Note of Explanation 


HE author of these memoirs, which were obscurely 

published in 1838, probably saw at close range more of 

the interesting personages of her own day than almost 
any one of her contemporaries. No other one person of 
whom I have ever heard moved amid such a variety of 
scenes during the terrible French Revolution. And so it has 
seemed worth while to take the reminiscences dictated in her 
faltering old age, and transcribed by a person of the most 
meager qualifications, and submit them to every possible 
test for accuracy. This has been done, and a selection made 
from those which are most fully authenticated. 

The girl was Marie Gresholtz, the posthumous daughter 
of a German soldier. Marie’s mother had been twice 
married: the first time to a clergyman named Walther, by 
whom she had seven sons. Marie was born at Berne. 
When she was six years old her maternal uncle, John Christo- 
pher Curtius, took Frau Gresholtz and her entire family to 
reside with him in Paris. This uncle had at one time beena 
physician and lecturer on anatomy, and frequently lacked a 
specimen to illustrate from; so he took to modeling in wax, 
that he might reproduce and keep suitable specimens for 
his lectures. His facility in doing this led him to attempt 
likenesses of living subjects also. He was finally induced to 
abandon medicine and go to Paris to teach the fashionable 


art of modeling in wax. His successin Paris was great. He 
made portraits of all the celebrities of his day, and when his 
collection of these likenesses became considerable he opened 
an exhibition of them on the fashionable Boulevard du 
Temple. His niece became an apt pupil and was a great aid 
to him in his work, until she so strongly appealed to the fancy 
of her pupil, the King’s young sister, Madame Elizabeth, that 
she was carried off by that Princess to reside at Versailles for 
a number of years. The rest of her story can be read in the 
selections from her memoirs. CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 


When an Emperor Dines With Us on Sauerkraut 
Paris, 1777-1778 
(Month and day not given) 1777. 

ARIS is much interested in the visit of Marie Antoi- 

nette’s brother, Emperor Joseph II. He was greeted 
with the utmost ardor by his royal sister, but it is whispered 
that the Court at Versailles has not been very favorably 
impressed with him. He is a learned man, but eccentric, 
with very abrupt manners. He travels under the title of 
Count Falkenstein and goes about Paris quite freely 
and without being much observed. An amusing incident 
occurred while he was visiting my uncle’s exhibition today. 
My uncle accompanied the Emperor throughout the 
Museum, explaining to him every interesting circumstance 
connected with the different figures,and so much interested 
was His Imperial Majesty that he expressed a desire to see 
the studio where our modeling is done. This was a trifle 
awkward for my uncle, because, to reach the studio, it 
was necessary to pass through the dining-room, where at 
that time the family was assembled at the dinner-table. 
However, there was nothing to do but to comply, so my 
uncle led the way down stairs. As they approached the 
dining-room a homely odor reached them: sauerkraut! 
‘Oh, do let me join you!”’ the Emperor entreated. Where- 
upon a place was made for him, and he seated himself 
delightedly in the family group, talking away most inform- 
ally, in German, laughing and joking and consuming great 
quantities of 'kraut. He declared that nothing had tasted 
so good to him since he, left home, and that to his mind, 
between this jolly meal and the great banquets at Versailles 
there was no comparison. 


Voltaire Comes to Our House 


March 31, 1778. 
ESTERDAY Paris went mad—over an old man of 
eighty-three: Voltaire, who has returned after his long 
exile of twenty-eight years. He left his Swiss home, 
Ferney, on February 5, and arrived in Paris five days later. 
(Page 7) 


BY ANDRE CASTAIGNE, PARIS 


For fifteen days he had, it is said, a continuous reception of 
illustrious folk, including the American, Doctor Franklin, 
to whom Voltaire talked in English. But this tumultuous 
excitement was too much for the old gentleman from Ferney, 
and on February 25 he had a violent hemorrhage. His 
illness continued so great that when Monday, March 16, 
came he was still too sick to be carried to the Tuileries, 
where the Comédie Francaise is temporarily housed, for the 
first performance of his new play, “Iréne.’’ That occasion 
was nevertheless a brilliant one, the Queen and all her 
Court being among the audience. It was not until last 
evening that he was able to attend. But sucha delirium as 
that was! Hecame there from the meeting of the French 
Academy in the Louvre, where he had an ovation sufficient 
to exhaust any man. Then to the theater, where he was 
crowned and applauded and beflowered until he could only 
gasp: ‘‘ My friends, do you really want to kill me with joy?”’ 

have never before witnessed anything like that scene, 
which I was able to participate in only by the courtesy of 
the great man himself. For I have had the honor of making 
his portrait in wax. He came to our house on Sunday, and 
sat to me, under my uncle’s direction. Never can I forget 
how he looked—he is so very tall and so very thin, with such 
a very small face and a very long, thin neck. He dresses in 
the fashion of Louis XIV, wearing an immense powdered 
wig witha torrent of curls, a red cloth coat lined with ermine 
sent him by Empress Catherine II, of Russia, a square red 
cap, white silk hose, shoes with great silver buckles, and neck- 
cloth and wrist ruffles of the richest lace—all so different to 
the squat, snuff-colored Rousseau, who has been often at our 
nouse; so different, also, to the dignity of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, in his sober black clothes of an antiquated style, 
and his simplicity in everything. I never tire of comparing 
these great men, one with another. 


An Heir is Born to Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette 


October 22, 1781. 

ODAY, at one in the afternoon, a Dauphin was born 

to France. The King and Queen have been married 
more than eleven years, and the long waiting of the nation 
foran heir to the throne caused an outburst of even more 
than usual joy when it became known that the new arrival 
was a Prince. The happiness of the royal couple was 
touching in the extreme. Tears streamed down the King’s 
cheeks, and he went about offering his hand without distinc- 
tion to all who sought to seize it in congratulation. It is 
said that the tenderness with which he announced to the 
Queen that she is the mother of a Dauphin moved exceed- 
ingly all those who overheard. And no one can help noting 
the frequency with which he makes an occasion to speak of 
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“My son” or ‘‘The Dauphin.” In the streets of Versailles 
people are embracing one another in a transport of 
happiness. My beloved Madame Elizabeth is radiant, 
reflecting her brother’s ecstasy and that of her dear sister, 
the Queen. : 
November 1. 

The artificers and tradespeople of Paris have been to 
Versailles in a body to acclaim the King and Queen and 
the royalinfant. Nearly all had bands of music. The Court 
was greatly impressed and entertained, and the King seemed 
as if he could not have enough of this tribute to his son. 
The marketwomen were all in black silk gowns, and three 
of their number were admitted to the Queen’s bedside, where 
one of them delivered an address of such affection that the 
Queen was deeply moved. Even the fishwives were allowed 
to send a delegation to address her, and the one who spoke 
for them said: ‘‘We have so long loved you, Madame, 
without daring to say so to yourself, that all our respect is 
necessary to prevent our misusing the permission now given 
us toexpress it.” They even addressed the Dauphin, telling 
him that all they could hope for him was that he might grow 
to resemble his adored parents. 


The Wonderful Loveliness of Marie Antoinette 


January 22, 1782. 
Eo Dauphin is three months old today, but the nation 
has not yet done with expressing its welcome. Yester- 
day was the féte day of Paris in his honor: a great Te Deum 
sung in Notre Dame; a splendid royal reception at the Hétel 
de Ville; all Paris illuminated at night with fireworks and 
flare of torches. 

How superbly beautiful the Queen was as she moved 
amid all the acclaim! Those who have never come into 
association with her, who have never felt the spell she exer- 
cises, are wont to doubt what they hear of her fascina- 
tions—to ascribe the current accounts of them to flattery. 
But no one can look at her and deny her beauty, or pretend 
to think that any of her repute for loveliness is owing to 
her being Queen. She would be incomparably beautiful, 
as she is incomparably bewitching, in any rank or walk of 
life. She is above middle height and inclined to a matronly 
build, but full of symmetry and the most perfect grace. 
Her hair is light and always powdered. Her eyes are blue 
and peculiarly soft in expression. Her skin is so exquisite 
that not even the most skillful artists have been able to do 
justice to it in painting their portraits of the Queen. The 
Queen’s hands and feet are small and of remarkable beauty. 
Her voice, both in speaking and in singing, has singular feel- 
ing and sweetness. 

It is charged against her that she is pleasure-loving, fond 
of extravagantly fine dress, of admiration, of pageantry. But 
how could she well be otherwise? She was not nineteen 
when she became Queen of France—Queen of the most 
profligate and sumptuous Court the world has ever known. 
The wonder, to those of us who see her most intimately, 
is how she manages, amid such temptations, to keep so sweet. 
However imprudent she may be, however demanding, it is 
nothing to what she might be, or to what almost any other 
circumstanced as she is would easily become. 


A Future Czar Visits Versailles 


June 19, 1782. 

OR exactly a month the Court has been in a ferment of 

entertaining: State dinners, concerts, opera, balls, fes- 
tival at the Little Trianon, grand review of the French 
Guards on the Champ de Mars, and so on. The son of 
Catherine, the renowned Empress of Russia, and his wife 
will carry back with them an impression of almost unbeliev- 
able magnificence. The opera performance in the superb 
theater of Versailles was the most sumptuous ever witnessed 
by any of those present. Afterward there was a supper, 
and here the display of toilets and jewels was entirely beyond 
description. It was almost impossible to look at the Grand 
Duchess Marie, she glittered so dazzlingly. 

There were fireworks in the gardens that night; music was 
hidden in the shrubbery; the fountains played; a variety of 
colored lights burned, changing the scene from green to crim- 
sonand then toroyal blue. Two nights later there was a ball 
in the Gallery of Mirrors, that most splendid apartment, 
which is two hundred and thirty-six feet long and has its 
crystal effect of many great mirrors enhanced by its furnish- 
ings, which are in silver. It is said that the visitors were 
speechless with amazement at the incomparable splendor of 
this entertainment and of the surroundings in which it was 
given. The Queen danced with the Grand Duke, and he 
appeared not less impressed with her than with the pomp 
which seemed her befitting circumstance. 


A Kind’s Gift to His Sister 


October 29. 

CHARMING thing has happened to my adored mis- 

tress, Madame Elizabeth. This lovely young Princess, 
although the most retiring and devout of all her family, has 
had no place to which she could withdraw when the gayeties 
of Versailles were not to her taste. She is, of course, but 
eighteen years of age. All her brothers adore her, but in par- 
ticular is the bond of devotion strong between the King and 
herself. It is said that she shuts her heart to all thoughts*of 
marriage, lest she be obliged to quit the side of His Majesty. 
And it is doubtless because he cannot bear to have her far 
from him that the King has not until now given Madame 
Elizabeth a home of her own. 

There is, near Versailles, a house with a most lovely 
garden, which belonged to the governess of the royal chil- 
dren, the Princess Guéménée. Here Madame Elizabeth 
had often been, and the distant view of Paris from the 
hillside garden was especially delightful to her. Some time 
ago the Prince of Guéménée became bankrupt, and this 
house was put up for sale. Yesterday the Queen and 
Madame Elizabeth were driving in the direction of the 
mansion. The Queen suggested that her sister-in-law might 
like to stop and see the garden. Madame Elizabeth was 
delighted. They entered the house, which was in perfect 
order and readiness; and as they were crossing the threshold 
the Queen said: “Sister, you are now in your own house. 
This is to be your Trianon. The King has the pleasure 
of offering this present to you, and has given me the happiness 
of informing you.” 

When the first transports of Madame Elizabeth were over 
the Queen told her that it was the wish of her brother that 
she should continue to sleep at the palace until she was 
twenty-five, but that he fondly hoped she would find suffi- 
cient pleasure in having this house to withdraw to during 


the day, when it suited her to get away from the pomp 
and ceremony of the great palace. And already Madame 
Elizabeth is full of delightful plans for the spending of those 
quiet, happy days. 


Their Majesties Give Thanks for a Second Son 


May 24, 1785. 

Spee Queen today gave public thanks, at Paris, for her 

recovery after the birth of the Duke of Normandy on 
Easter Sunday, March 27. Eight horses drew the carriage 
in which she rode to Notre Dame, and the cannon of the 
Invalides fired a salute. There was a magnificent dinner 
at the Tuileries, and in the evening there were fire- 
works in the Place Louis XV and a supper at the Temple. 
Everything passed off quite splendidly. But one cannot 
deny that latterly, when the Sovereigns present themselves 
before their people, they do so not with that calm certainty 
of adoration which the late King maintained to the last, 
despite all he did to make himself loathed, but with shrink- 
ing and fear. To the populace Their Majesties’ fears are, in 
truth, not made evident, but we who live in close associa- 
tion with them cannot but know how grave is their appre- 
hension. My beloved young mistress is often in tears; and, 
as she has nothing in her own sweet life to weep for, I know 
that she weeps for France and for her brother. 

We live, as far as it is possible, in the simplest fashion. 
That pleasant pursuit of modeling in wax, to continue my 
instructions in which I was brought to Versailles, still 
engages a portion of Madame Elizabeth’s time, but she no 
longer produces floral effects, or likenesses of her family and 
friends. What chiefly engages her now is the modeling of 
holy figures: Christ, the Virgin and the Saints. Also, for 
some afflicted persons who cannot make the pilgrimage to a 
shrine of healing, she models replicas of the diseased limb or 
other member, which she sends to the shrine with her prayers. 
Her conversation is nearly all of things spiritual; her read- 
ing is of works on religion—not on doctrine so much as on 
faith, which she ever exalts. To her brother, the King, she 
is a great consolation in his deepening perplexities. He 
comes to her frequently, and the talk between them is 
nearly always grave. 

Over and over again has the King reduced his household, 
cut down expenses and curtailed the luxury of his Court; 
but the murmuring of the people seems to swell rather 
than to diminish. Many say that his mistake lies in being 
too anxious to please, to serve; that if he exacted more, 
more would be accorded to him. It is all very perplexing. 
That the King is earnestly trying to meet the wishes of his 
people cannot be doubted by any one who has the privi- 
lege of observing him. But alas! whether he knows how 
to do so without yielding too far is a matter for tearful 
anxiety with all who love him. Not seldom does some one 
recall the incident of his coronation in the Cathedral at 
Rheims, when he put his hand to his head at the moment of 
the crown being placed upon it, saying: “It hurts me.” 
Undoubtedly he would be an infinitely happier man if he 
could resign the cares of State and devote himself to books, 
to hunting, to mechanical pursuits, to simple family delights, 
and to that religious contemplation for which he has an 
inclination almost as strong as that of his sister, Madame 
Elizabeth. 

January 1, 1789. 

It being the wish of my uncle that I should return to 
Paris, I am about to quit the household of Madame 
Elizabeth. It is with supreme regret that I leave her in her 
daily deepening anxiety. But my uncle is apprehensive of 
the course of public events, and unwilling to have me 
continue at the palace. Furthermore he urges that he has 
great need of my services at home. To serve him is my first 
duty, but I quit Madame Elizabeth with passionate regret. 


The Beginning of the Fearful Days 


July 12, 1789 (Sunday). 
HIS has been a day to fill the heart with fear. We were 
awakened early by the shuffle of marching feet, the rattle 
of musketry, the sharp clatter of cavalry —the sound of many 
hoofs upon our stone-paved streets, the clanking of sabers, 
the chatter of foreign tongues—and the deafening noise of 
artillery in transit. 

When we got out into the streets we found at every corner 
enormous placards warning all citizens, in the name of the 
King, to stay at home, avoid all meetings, and not to be 
alarmed by the presence of the troops, which were collected 
only to preserve peace. But no one was calmed thereby. 
It was impossible to let one’s self be deceived. Not every 
one knew then—as we did in our household—that on the 
night before, when the French troops were sent to dispel 
certain mobs that were creating disturbances at the barriers, 
they only stood and looked on and lifted not a finger in the 
interest of peace. Not all Paris knew that yet. But all Paris 
knew famine; all Paris had seen bread riots in which human 
beings fought like wolves for the black, gritty, bitter loaves 
which were made of stuff so wretched as to bring on severe 
pains after eating. 

Before, midday the garden and the cafés of the Palais 
Royal were crowded with excited citizens, to whom came— 
just before the firing of the Palais Royal cannon by the sun’s 
rays at noon—news of the dismissal yesterday of Necker, 
their favorite Necker, who alone of the King’s advisers had 
spoken for the people. The word was that immediately 
on receiving his dismissal Necker had made for the Belgian 
frontier. The citizens went wild when they heard this. 
Camille Desmoulins, the fiery young agitator, came rushing 
from the Café de Foy, where he had been having his coffee 
and talk in the combination so dear to Frenchmen, and, with 
sword and pistol drawn, jumped upon a table, crying: ‘‘To 
arms! toarms! Swift death, or deliverance forever!” 

Then followed confusion indescribable. _Desmoulins 
plucked a leaf from a tree in the garden and stuck it in his 
hat. Hundreds of men followed this example. And when he 
came down he was received with tears and embraces and 
declarations of loyalty to his leadership. 

Immediately it was determined that the day should be a 
day of mourning: no theaters, no dancing, no amusement. 

Messengers were dispatched to acquaint all parts of Paris 
with this determination. And then, led by Desmoulins, the 
crowd swarmed toward our “‘Cabinet de Cire” in the 
Palais Royal, where we exhibit our portraits of illustrious 
personages, and demanded of my uncle his wax busts of 
Necker and the Duc d’Orléans, both of which I had made 
from life since my return from Versailles in the beginning of 
this year. 

It was impossible to refuse such a multitude, though they 
were civil and not threatening; so the busts were handed 


out to them. From here and there in the crowd bits of 
crape were produced: personal mourning sacrificed to 
National mourning. Thus decorated the busts were 
elevated so all might see, and the mad rabble was on its way, 
gathering numbers as it went. 

As they poured through the Rue St. Honoré into the 
Place Vendéme they were charged by a detachment of 
dragoons commanded by the Prince de Limbesc; the busts 
were shattered and several persons were wounded. 

The mob from the Palais Royal and the boulevards dis- 
persed, but only to carry back to the places whence they had 
come inflamed feelings and bitter determination not to be so 
easily put down again. While in the barracks of the French 
Guards, in the Place Louis XV, the last lingering trace of 
loyalty to the present Government died. 


The Uprising of the French People 


ATER in the afternoon, when people were coming back 
from the Champs Elysées and entering the gardens of the 
Tuileries for that Sunday evening promenade dear to the 
Parisian heart, they found the Place Louis XV filled with 
soldiers. Just what happened no one seems to know; some 
say one thing, some say another. But it seems probable 
that the French Guards took that inopportune time to insult 
the German dragoons of the Prince de Limbesc, who had 
killed a comrade. At any rate the Germans made another 
charge—on the order, it is said, of Benseval, who commands 
all troops in Paris, foreign and native. It seems incredible 
that he should have given such an order. However, there 
was some movement made by the foreign troops that pro- 
duced pandemonium. 

I was walking in the gardens with my mother and my 
aunt; my Uncle John was at the Palais Royal; my two 
other uncles and my three brothers of the Swiss Guard were 
all on duty with their regiment in the Place Louis XV. 
What part they were taking in the affrighting of the people 
we could not tell. But suddenly, from every side, we heard 
the frantic cry: ‘“‘To arms! toarms!’’ And we were caught 
up in the mad rush of people from the gardens. 

In the streets was wild confusion. Bells were ringing an 
alarm; men, armed with pikes and clubs, seemed to rise out 
of the earth; gunsmiths’ shops were pillaged, and when their 
supply proved far too small the mob moved on the Hétel de 
Ville and forced its doors. As I write the night is full of 
terror. The sky is lighted by the flames of burning barriers 
and the air is frequently rent with sounds of fighting. God 
knows what the morning will reveal. 


July 13. 
All houses are lighted, and 
every one stays awake. Bands of armed men rove the 
streets. Placards, fearlessly displayed, offer rewards for the 
heads of Benseval, Limbesc and others, if brought to a 
certain café in the Palais Royal, whose gardens and cafés, 
we hear, are filled with tumultuous agitators. 

This morning the National Assembly sent a deputation to 
the King to request that the troops be recalled from Paris 
and Necker be reinstated. The request was refused. Oh, 
why will the kind and gentle King, who truly loves his people 
and desires only their good, listen to such bad advice? 

La Fayette has been elected Vice-President of the Assembly. 
Can he hold it in check? 

A mob today broke into the Convent of the Lazaristes, 
seized its store of grain and broke open its wine-casks. 
Another swarmed upon the armory of Des Invalides, captur- 
ing some cannon and twenty thousand muskets. Another 
attacked La Force, the debtors’ prison, and liberated some 
poor wretches who have languished there for many years. 
We read these things as we must; neither Church nor State 
issacred now. God temper this madness that has seized us! 


Another night of terror. 


The Fall of the Great Bastille 


July 14. 
WE HAVE seen the impossible accomplished. The great 
Bastille, which has withstood siege for more than four 
hundred years, has been taken by the assault of a motley 
array of citizens—taken in a short, sharp fight, and prac- 
tically destroyed. We cannot believe the evidence of our 
own eyes. 

This morning dawned on a city that had not slept. The 
forging of pikes and the casting of bullets went on all night. 
Citizens who could not hope to carry one or to shoot the 
other found vent for their feelings by taking to their roofs 
quantities of big stones which they purposed to roll down 
upon the foreign soldiery. We, of that household which has 
five among the Swiss Guard, were in nowise reassured by 
what we heard muttered against the ‘‘ mercenaries.”’ 

When Paris could see, it beheld cannon bristling from the 
apertures of the Bastille towers, and other cannon from that 
fortress frowning down the Rue St. Antoine and other 
approaches to the drawbridge over the deep moat. 

Multitudes of the attacking mob flocked past our place, 
coming from the boulevards. Fearful of what might be we 
kept our gate closed and peered out at the throngs in the 
street from behind shutters. 

We could plainly hear the shouts with which the attack 
began; the roar of cannon and the rattle of musketry shook 
our windows. And we had need of no interpreter to tell us 
the meaning of the yell which rent the air when the mob 
swept into the fortress. 

Only seven prisoners were found, we're told. One of these 
had been immured for thirty years, and wept piteously when 
told that he was free. The poor man had lost not only all 
hope of freedom, but also all desire for it and all knowledge 
of how to use it. He begged to be taken back to his cell. 
They brought him to me and ordered me to make a likeness 
of him in wax—which I did. He was the most wildly terri- 
fied creature I have ever had the distress to see; infinitely 
more affrighted of his liberators than of those who had 
so long held him captive. ’Tis said he was imprisoned for 
having given some offense to one of those women who, as 
mistresses of Louis XV, did so much to bring all these 
troubles upon France. 

I asked my uncle if he knew why the populace marched 
first against the Bastille, where it has ever been the custom 
to keep only State prisoners: persons of degree, and not the 
commonalty. He explained that the Bastille was hated 
because it stood for arbitrary authority. Into its dungeonsa 
man could be thrown to die a lingering death or one of quick 
slaughter, as it pleased the one who sent him there; and not 
only could he have no trial, no appeal, but it also often 
happened that no one belonging to him knew whither he 
had gone. Any minion of the Court could have his enemy 
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EpITor’s NoTrE—Amaz- 
ing as this story is, and 
in parts almost past belief, 
it yet reflects in romance 
the life of a real girl which 
was strange beyond the 
wildest flights of fancy. 
The other characters, the 
main situation, the inci- 
dents with two or three 
exceptions, and the plot 
other than in its psycho- 
logical aspect are all imag- 
inary. Butthe Triple Girl, 
while not a portrait, is a 
picture for which the actual girl, the famous Miss Beauchamp, 
has been used asa model. Her case is recorded in ‘‘ The Dissoci- 
ation of Personality,’’? by Doctor Morton Prince. There any 
reader who chooses to consult the book may find a full account of 
the changes of personality, as pictured in the Rosemary of this 
story, set forth with scientific precision as having been experi- 
enced by Miss Beauchamp. And it is now an accepted scientific 
fact that her case is not unique, for every feature of it, with 
one exception, has been observed in other cases recorded by 
other physicians of the mind in this country and in Europe. 
Indeed it is now recognized that the ‘‘moods’’ so many have, 
in which one seems “‘ like a different person,’’ are manifesta- 
tions of distinct personalities dwelling in one body. First one 
personality gets the upper hand, then another, and those who 
notice the abrupt change say, ‘‘Oh, dear! she’s in another of 
her moods,’’ never realizing that they are being given a glimpse 
into the wonderful realm of abnormal psychology. In this story 
the door into that realm is thrown wide open, and in Rosemary’s 
sudden shifts of personality thousands of girls will see their own 
changing ‘‘moods’’ reflected as in a mirror. 


XII 


HEN Lancing reached his hotel in San Diego, after 

parting from Rosemary just before she returned 

to her aunt’s home at ‘The Heights,” he was in a 
mood of sober joy, for he felt that she had in effect, if not in 
words, accepted him. His happiness made him feel at peace 
with the whole world, and he knocked at the door of the 
adjoining room, intending to show Connors that he bore 
him no ill will for his outburst of temper. But Connors was 
not there, and when Lancing went down to dinner the 
waiter told him that his friend had eaten early. Theclerk, 
when questioned, said that Connors had gone out for the 
evening. 

In the morning Connors was so late that Lancing went to 
breakfast alone. During the meal he suddenly thought of a 
most important matter, and without waiting for Connors 
he drew up a list from the city 
directory and sallied out to make 
the rounds of the leading jewelry 
stores. When he returned to the 
hotel shortly after noon there was 
a small jewel-case in his pocket. 

In answer to his inquiry for 
Connors the clerk said that within 
the hour the gentleman had re- 
ceived a telephone message from 
“The Heights” and had hurried 
out, after confiding that his 
fiancée had asked him to make a 
purchase for her. 

Lancing caught the first launch 
across the bay. Throughout the 
trip he sat silent and reserved, 
but his thoughts were in a tur- 
moil of uncertainty and worry. 
The fact that Rosemary had tele- 
phoned to Connors after sending 
him off so scornfully the day be- 
fore was proof that she was again 
in one of her madcap moods, and 
Lancing was now more than suffi- 
ciently acquainted with her wild 
daring to believe that she would 
have telephoned Connors to share 
in a mere childish prank. The 
remembrance of her proposal to 
elope focused his apprehensions 
to a point of acute anxiety, and 
he recalled with disheartening 
distinctness her apparently gen- 
uine vexation over his refusal to 
agree tothe mad suggestion. The 
thought that she might be per- 
verse enough to give Connors the 
opportunity filled him with 
jealous rage. 












Y THE time he left the launch 

he had regained mastery of 
himself and swung away up the 
road to “The Heights”’ with a 
firm, swift stride. Presently the 
road curved into a grove of 
Eucalypti. A few yards beyond 
the first bend a tall man in flow- 
ing robes and white turban ap- 
peared, with head downbent in 
profound meditation. Lancing 
instantly recognized Bunderash 
Jingh, and turned out to pass. 

The Hindu looked up and, his 
sallow palms held outward before 
his breast, moved over toconfront 
Lancing. 

“Good afternoon,” said Lanc- 
ing with acurt nod. ‘I’m sorry 
if you wish to speak with me; 
I’m ina hurry.” 

The Hindu again moved before 
him as he started to pass, and 
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said with quiet authority: ‘‘Let heed be given. Among the 
many puerile aphorisms of the Occident there is one saying 
that shines with true wisdom: ‘Make haste slowly.’”’ 

“You'll excuse me,” said Lancing. ‘‘Mr. Connors came 
over here half an hour or so ago, and I st 

“‘Be at peace. The maiden is not alone with him.” 

Lancing frowned. ‘‘I said nothing of any maiden.” 

“What need of the spoken word to one of the Inner Circle? 
The maiden is not alone with him.” 

“You say so,”’ rejoined Lancing, between uncertainty and 
anger at the other’s solemn impertinence. 

“A skeptic is ever troubled with doubt,” oracularly stated 
the Hindu. ‘Look into the eyes of the Guru and see 
the Truth.” 

Lancing stared with a level gaze into the black eyes of the 
Hindu. As he looked their light seemed to be hidden by a 
mystic inner veil, but suddenly they blazed with a mesmeric 
fire that sought to overwhelm his will. The attack was so 
unexpected that for a moment he was, as it were, stunned by 
the shock. But, too innately resolute to submit without a 
struggle, he rallied all the strength of his will to meet and 
repel the psychic assault. 





NSTANTLY it seemed to him that the earth began to rock 

beneath his feet and the cloud-flecked sky to cascade upon 
his head in a Niagara of smothering waters. He felt that he 
was menaced with annihilation, yet he clung fast to reality 
with stern determination, refusing to submit to the will that 
pressed down upon him like a ponderous boulder seeking to 
crush him. In the center of the huge rock appeared two 
volcanic caverns from which streams of flaming gas flared 
out to burn him up body and soul. 

For the first time he yielded to a tremor of fear, and in the 
same instant he was whirled from earth into darkness and 
went plunging into oblivion. But even as he fell a voice 
called to him through the void: ‘‘Hindu juggler! At a 
vaudeville show in Salt Lake!” Salt Lake—vaudeville— 
Hindu—juggler—trickery! Step by step Lancing came back 
out of the unreal into the real. The city of saints bulked 
solid in his mind; vaudeville stirred associations of mirth 
and frivolity; race pride and his contempt for charlatanism 
stung him into full consciousness; and the hallucination 
melted away before his clearing vision. He saw the Hindu 
in front of him, still striving to overmaster him. He stared 
back cool and confident. Instantly the Hindu dropped his 
gaze, and Lancing realized that he had met and defeated 
the utmost power of a master hypnotist. Determined not to 
allow the Hindu to surmise the narrow margin of his escape he 
drew out a cigar and struck a match to it with a deliberation 
that displayed the absolute steadiness of his hand. 

The Hindu raised his eyes ina masked look. ‘‘The Sahib 
desires to speak?”’ 





“The Pipes Were Now Sending Out a Shrill, Monotonous Tune, Marked With a Distinct and Regular Rhythm” 
(Page 9) 







Lancing noted the term 
of respect and replied in 
the tone of a master: 
“You spoke. I an- 
swered.”’ 

‘The Sahib answered ! 
Not one man in a thou- 
sand can so answer Bun- 
derash Jingh.”’ 

“Is that the name you 
used in vaudeville?” 

“The Sahib mocks; 
he has the power.” 

“Very well, Mr. Jingh. 
Suppose you enlighten ; 
me as to your motive for trying to hypnotize me just now.” 

The Hindu smiled cynically. ‘‘Need you ask, Mr. 
Lancing? There will soon be heavy dividends from your 
mine at Cripple Creek, now that the drainage tunnel is 
completed.” 

“‘So you've been working your telepathic wireless system — 
or was it only the telegraph?”’ rallied Lancing. ‘‘ But, tun- 
nel or no tunnel, I’m not yet a millionaire. And consider the 
risk you've incurred. How about your position here—your 
standing as a swami, chela, guru, adept, mahatma? Was it 
wise to risk all that?”’ 

‘“A swami in fact, who has been received by our mutual 
friends as a member of the Inner Circle, exposed by an out- 
sider!”’ rejoined the Hindu. ‘‘Would the chelas take your 
solemn oath against my mere silence?”’ 

“Granting such to be the case, why risk this failure? 
Many a man in my position would give you the sound 
thrashing you've earned.” 


R. JINGH dropped the last vestige of his esoteric man- 

ner. ‘‘Do not be hasty, Mr.Lancing. What I attempted 
was for your interest as wellas my own. It was a mistaken 
attempt to dispense with argument. When you understand 
the proposition I have to offer you will accept it.” 

““You offer—what?”’ 

‘““Twothousand dollars isa small sum to pay for happiness.”’ 

“Rather a large sum to pay for your happiness.” 

‘For your own.” 

“State your proposition, Mr. Jingh.’ 

“T may premise that I am as deeply grounded in Occi- 
dental psychology as in the mystic arts of India, Mr. Lancing. 
Connors has little money; Postlethwaite has less than you. 
I come to you first with the offer of my services.”’ 

“That is flattering. But you haven’t yet stated your 
proposition.” 

The Hindu gazed off into space. ‘‘When three men are 
interested in one girl two are certain of disappointment.” 

‘‘Sometimes all three are dis- 
appointed,” Lancing said. He 
smiled carelessly, but his eyes 
narrowed. 

‘‘Perhaps not if the one has 
faith in esoteric influence.” 

“Tl see,” said Lancing; and he 
continued with quiet emphasis: 
‘You are proposing to dispose 
of the hand of a certain young 
lady through your power to 
hypnotize her.” 

“Tt may be so inferred.” 

Lancing choked a sound mid- 
way of his throat. Mr. Jingh 
stepped precipitately away from 
him. Presently Lancing resumed 
in a cool tone: ‘‘I do not doubt 
your ability to hypnotize her. 
You did it the day we came. 
Your present attempt on me has 
not been so successful. Is there 
any doubt in your upper and 
lower egos that I can administer 
to Mr. Jingh that thrashing to 
which I referred?’’ The Hindu’s 
hand slipped furtively under the 
edge of his robe. ‘If you wish 
to stay at ‘The Heights’ you 
will leave Miss Willet strictly 
alone.” 

“But, Mr. Lancing, believe 
me! It isa far more complicated 
situation than youimagine. Yet 
I will guarantee to handle it to 
your satisfaction. Consider the 
certainty of happiness for a tri- 
fling two thousand dollars! No? 
Then eighteen — fifteen hun- 
dred.”’ Lancing laughed. ‘‘ Not 
even fifteen hundred, Mr. Lanc- 
ing? But I must have at least 
a thousand. That is the very 
lowest amount.” 


“TS THE brown a fast color?”’ 
ironically inquired Lancing. 
“‘Nature’s own,” replied Mr. 
Jingh; and he held out his arm 
for inspection. ‘But about this 
most interesting case, Mr. Lanc- 
ing. I wish to explain to you 
that the young lady ——”’ 

**You will kindly leave her out 
of the conversation,” said Lanc- 
ing. ‘‘Now having reached an 
understanding ” He nod- 
ded a trifle grimly and took a 
step past the Hindu. 

“One moment, sir,’’ persisted 
Jingh. ‘‘Consider the matter. 
I foretell that you will soon come 
to me for aid or else you will lose 
your dearest—wish.”’ 
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“The. prophets who prophesy for profits do not always 
oo right,” rejoined Lancing. 

Mr. Jingh drew his robe about him with an air of tranquil 
assurance. “ My dear sir, | am disappointed in you. A man 
of your character usually considers a proposition in detail 
before formulating a decision.” 

“T admit a strong bias in the matter,” said Lancing with 
grim humor. “I feel an imperative impulse, a brain storm, 
requiring me to apply the toe of my shoe.” 

“No violence, Sahib!”” The Hindu cringed perceptibly. 
“Tt will not advance your interests.’ 

“It would relieve my feelings.” 

‘But not the situation. Believe me, I am really disposed 
in your interest. We will say no more now; only, to prove 
my good faith, I make the thousand a standing offer to be 
accepted whenever you require my services.” 

Lancing turned away with a curt nod. ‘We'll call it an 
armistice for the time being,” he said. 

Much as he disliked to confess the fact he realized that 
the words and manner of the Hindu had left a deep impres- 
sion. He perceived that it was due not so much to what the 
man had said as to what he had forced him to leave unsaid; 
and he regretted his failure to secure full knowledge of what 
the Hindu had in mind with regard to Rosemary. At the 
worst, however, the fear of physical violence would tend to 
prevent him from attempting any diablerie against the girl. 
Yet with the dispelling of this apprehension the fear that had 
brought Lancing from San Diego seized upon him with 
redoubled force. What if Connors had bribed the Hindu to 
delay his rival while he eloped with Rosemary ? 


TILL outwardly calm, but inwardly shaken with fear and 

anger, Lancing hastened along to the hedged path that 

led up to Mrs. Harper’s bungalow. In response to his knock 
Mrs. Willet came to the door. 

‘Why, Frank!’’ she exc laimed. “‘I did not hope to see 
you before tomorrow morning.’ 

‘There was something,” he began, but his anxiety forced 
him to an abrupt inquiry: ‘Where i is Rosemary?” 

‘Something is worrying you,” she divined as he entered. 
“TI must confess I’ve been worried myself. We went over 
to the city this morning. Just after we started back 
Rosemary burst out in one of her gay, mischievous moods.” 

‘She telephoned to Connors,” stated Lancing. 

““Yes. It seems she’d taken a fancy to a musical instru- 
ment ina curio store; the man said it is what is used by 
the snake charmers in India. So she telephoned Mr. 
Connors to buy it for her.” 

“East India snake-charmers’ pipes?’’said Lancing, reluc- 
tantly seating himself. ‘‘ What have they done with them? 
Where is she?” 

‘The pipes, as you call them, are in the parlor.”’ 

‘But Rosemary and Connors?’”’ he demanded. 

“They and Arthur went out for a walk.” 

“You’re sure Mr. Postlethwaite went along? Has he 
returned?” 

““Why, Frank! What is it? You frighten me!”’ 

‘Has Postlethwaite returned?” he repeated. 

Jane appeared suddenly in the library doorway and 
answered for her mother: ‘‘No, he hasn’t. Marie said he 
would have to carry the box all the way when he insisted 
upon going along.”’ 

‘*Box? What box?”’ queried Lancing. 

““The box for the specimens. Marie fixed it up herself 
before luncheon. She said Mr. O’Connors was to show her 
how to catch the specimens.”’ 

“Catch?” repeated Lancing. ‘‘What direction did 
they go?”’ 

‘Off toward the cliffs. The way they rattled off, she and 
Mr. O’Connors! And poor Arthur following as best he 
could with the box. First thing she knows Arthur will break 
off his engagement.” 

“Tf you'll excuse me I'll go after them,” said Lancing, and 
he rose, hat in hand. 

“Wait, please,”’ said Jane. “I'll go with you.” 

She turned back into the library before Lancing could 
reply, but for some reason she was delayed. 

Mrs. Willet scrutinized Lancing’ s anxious face as he stood 
waiting, and caught his alarm. ‘‘What is it? You think 
there may be something serious?’”’ 

“No, if Postlethwaite * he muttered. He sat down 
and bent forward to clasp her hand. ‘Dear Mrs. Willet, 
there’s something strange, almost uncanny, about what 
has happened—about what is happening. Did she give 
Mr. Postlethwaite back his ring? 

‘‘Mr. Connors was here when Arthur came, and they 
started off almost immediately.”’ 

“Then But no! Yesterday at the last I felt certain 
that she loved me.” 

‘““You make me very happy, Frank,” said Mrs. Willet. 








“Eye you think I was never coming?” questioned Jane, 
hurrying in with a dusty hat inher hand. “I’m afraid 
that little tease is up to some mischief. She hadhid my hat.’ 

Lancing sprang to open the screen door, and Jane warmed 
in response to the unaffected courtesy. 

“I’m glad you're coming along, Mr. Lancing,” she said as 
they hurried down the walk. ‘I believe Mother is right in 
saying that you have a good influence over Marie.” 

‘Perhaps it is because I find her charming in all her 
changes and try to meet her mood,” suggested Lancing. 

‘“That’s all very well. But we find her most trying at 
times, even Mother. And yet the dear girl is so lovable!” 

‘*That is true,’ ’ commented Lancing. 

gi | believe you're interested in her yourself,’ asserted 
Jane. ‘But of course unless Arthur—it would be a pity if 
he broke off the engagement, our being in the business with 
him and his father.”’ 

‘If Mr. Postlethwaite wearies of his engagement perhaps 
I can persuade Miss Rosemary to accept a dower right 
in my mine.” 

‘Dower right ?’’ repeated Jane, puzzled. Then her eyes 
lighted with “comprehension. “Oh! Do you—you can’t 
mean - Well, of all things! Only, of course, Arthur——”’ 

“If he retires, Miss Willet, might I hope for your assent?” 

“Well, perhaps. But I’m not so sure as to Arthur. He's 
much more determined than you'd imagine. Then there’s 
this Mr. O’ Connors - Oh, there they are now!—down in 
the gully. Hurry!’ 

Lancing grasped her lean elbow and steadied her down the 
steep ravine. A hundred yards below Rosemary and Connors 
were crouched before a heap of rocks in an attitude of tense 
interest. Mr. Postlethwaite had scrambled a few yards up 
the bare slope above and stood in an equally tense attitude, 
craning his neck to peer down at the rocks before them. 

‘Whatever can they be about ?”’ questioned Jane. 








Even as she spoke Mr. Postlethwaite uttered a startled 
cry, and the girl and Connors sprang backward, thrusting at 
the ground with sticks or canes. An inkling of the truth 
began to dawn upon Lancing. He dropped Jane’s arm and 
bounded down the ravine, regardless of ledges and loose 
stones. He understood why Rosemary was dancing from 
side to side and uttering little shrieks of delight as she thrust 
with her stick. A sharp, whirring rattle confirmed his 
knowledge a moment before he caught his first glimpse of the 
striking rattler. The reptile’s eyes glared with cold malig- 
nancy, and its hideous, triangular head flattened back against 
the swelling coils, its forked tongue darting in a display of 
miniature lightning. 


|» pb epe Lancing could fling himself forward the fanged 
jaws gaped open and the snake lashed out in a furious 
stroke that hit and snapped off the tip of thestick. Rosemary 
danced backward, shrieking with delight—to be caught up 
bodily by Lancing and rushed a good dozen yards away. 

“You're a great one, Connors!”’ he shouted. 

“Oh, say!’’ rejoined Connors. ‘‘What’s the danger? 
I’ve caught ’em before. It’s as easy as can be.”’ 

Lancing stooped for a stone. But Rosemary sprang 
before him. ‘‘No, you don’t!” she cried. ‘‘I’m going to 
catch him alive. He’s tired out already. You know there's 
no danger.”’ 

‘“‘But— what onearth do you want him for ?”’ he questioned. 

“Miss Billie told me she’s going to be a snake charmer,”’ 
chuckled Connors. 

“Snake charmer ?”’ called Jane, hastening down, blissfully 
unconscious of the situation. ‘““Marie, how gan you? Why, 
what’s that queer noise? Goodness! what’s that? It looks 
like a—it is a snake! Oh! Oh! run!’’ She clutched her 
skirts and scrambled frantically up the slope to a position 
above Mr. Postlethwaite. 

Lancing stepped toward the rattlesnake. ‘‘I’ll settle that 
fellow now. 

“‘Don’t!”’ cried Rosemary, clutching his arm. ‘‘ You’ve 
no right to spoil my fun.” 

“Fun!’’ said Lancing. He dropped the stone. ‘‘ Very 
well. It’s all right, Miss Jane. No snake can strike beyond 
its own length. Wait, Rosemary. Connors, give me your 
stick. I propose to act as referee.”” He caught the stick out 
of Connors’s reluctant fingers. ‘‘ Now go ahead.” 

“Oh, goody !” exclaimed the girl. ‘‘ Brother Frank, you’re 
atrump. Where’s the forked branch, Denny?” 

Connors picked up a stout twig that terminated in a 
V-shaped crotch. With this in her right hand Rosemary 
danced back and began to tease the snake to strike by 
thrusting out the stick in her left hand. Lancing placed him- 
self beside her with his stick upraised. The enraged reptile 
sent out a sharper note from its rattle, flattened back its 
head and struck again with a force that embedded and broke 
off one of its fangs in the dry wood of the stick., The flat, 
ugly head sank prone in the dust, and for a moment the 
creature lay inert as if stunned or exhausted. 

In a flash Rosemary pinned it fast with the crotch of her 
forked branch over its neck and her stick across its diamond- 
patterned body. ‘I’ve got him!”’ she shrieked in wild glee. 
“Bring the box, Denny.” 

Lancing stooped over, ready for a quick blow in the event 
of a slip. 

‘“Marie!”’ screamed Jane. ‘‘ You wicked, naughty girl! 
Come away this minute!”’ 

“Ugh! it’s wiggling again!”’ 
‘Kill him, now you have him.”’ 

‘Fie, sir!’’ cried Connors. ‘‘ You, a theosophist, and bid 
us execute this lovely critter?” 

The banter forced a smile from Lancing, but he ordered 
sharply: ‘“‘Hold that box around, young man.” 


gasped Mr. Postlethwaite. 


HE snake writhed in a fierce effort to escape, but 

Rosemary, eager and fearless, held fast to the squirming 
reptile while Connors opened the slide of the box. When 
the box was set before the snake’s head it sought to thrust 
forward into the welcome hole. 

“Slide the fork back a bit, Miss Billie,’ directed Connors. 
‘“‘He’ll go in as fast as you'll let him.” 

The girl eased her hold a trifle more and the snake glided 
forward under the fork into the box, the tail, with its flat- 
tened horny rattles, scraping in through the opening. 

Connors snapped shut the slide and fastened the catch. 
‘‘Q. K. for number one,” he said. ‘‘Want another?” 

‘‘One will do this time, I guess,’’ replied Rosemary. 

‘Well, I should say so, Marie Willet!” called Jane. ‘Mr. 
Lancing, | are you quite sure that the frightful thing is locked 
up tight ? 

¥ tt’ s all right, Miss Jane,”’ said Lancing. ‘‘Come, Rose- 
mary, we’re going back now.’’ And he took possession of 
her as the party started to climb out of the ravine. 

For the first time he observed that she had on a trim 
tailored suit very unlike her fluffy muslins. But the skirt 
was creased and dusty, and her modish, stiff-feathered hat 
sat askew on her rumpled hair. Her little hands, bared of 
their gloves, were scratched and soiled from handling sticks 
and stones. 

The change in her manner was as striking as that in her 
appearance. Pride, dignity, seriousness, love—all had dis- 
appeared, and in their place he could perceive only heedless, 
mischievous merriment. There was not the slightest hint 
of constraint or self-consciousness in her dimpled smile and 
mirthful gaze. 

‘“‘T’ve a question or two to ask you,” he said; and, swing- 
ing her away from Connors and Mr. Postlethwaite, he 
started to help her up the slope. 


XII 


ALFWAY to the top of the ravine the girl broke from 
Lancing and scrambled on ahead. The others toiled up 
after them, Jane and Mr. Postlethwaite peering into every 
shrub and grass tuft for snakes, and Connors panting under 
the burden of the box. A three-foot rattlesnake weighs more 
than a trifle. 

By the time they came to the path Connors was ready to 
rest. He set down the box with a jolt that irritated the 
captive. ‘‘Ho! ha! Listento the clockwork!” he exclaimed. 

Rosemary put her ear close to the box as if curious to 
discover what was going on inside. Suddenly she sprang 
away in well-acted fright. ‘Oh! Run! Run!”’ she shrieked. 
“‘Tt’s gnawing its way out! Run!” 

After a fifty-yard dash Jane and Mr. Postlethwaite slack- 
ened their swift pace and looked back to see why the others 
were not following. Rosemary waved to them and called: 
‘Fine! Splendid beginning! Keep right on!” Jane ele- 
vated her sharp nose and marched off in a huff; Mr. Postle- 
thwaite vacillated a few seconds and then followed her. 


‘Alas, for Arthur Augustus!’’ chuckled Connors as he 
heaved the snake box on his shoulder and strode on. 

Rosemary turned to Lancing with a roguish smile. 

‘Look here, little girl,” remonstrated Lancing. ‘Don’t 
you realize that giving away to such extreme gayety will 
make people think you flighty? What makes you do it?” 
She sought to entice him to playfulness with the innocent 
witchery of her smile, and it required his utmost effort not 
to catch her saucy face between his hands and kiss her 
dimpled cheeks and Cupid’s-bow mouth. But he crushed 
down the impulse. ‘‘I insist that you be serious now. You 
must stop trifling,” he said. 

‘Naughty Billie,” she reproved herself. Repressing her 
dimples she thrust out her tiny foot in mimicry of her action 
and manner the previous afternoon. “You may fasten my 
ties if you wish, Mr. Lancing.” 

Lancing was bending over before he recalled that while 
pursuing her up the ravine he had noticed a pair of tight- 
laced, high-top shoes on the twinkling little feet. He 
straightened and met her look of feigned hauteur with a 
frown. ‘‘ There are some things, Rosemary 

“What!” she interrupted. ‘‘The Prince balks. He bends, 
but does not abase his trousered knees in the dust. Is it—can 
it be—a touch of rheumatism?” 

‘I begin to believe you really are possessed of an imp,” he 
said, unable to contain his exasperation. 

, Nay, no common imp, but a vampire from the shadowy 
realm of Kama Loki. Don’t I look like a vampire? See my 
teeth!’’ The two rows of irregular little teeth were exposed 
in an attempt at an ogreish grimace. The effort ended in 
a mischievous smile and an outflashing of the adorable 
dimples. 

Lancing caught her hand and held it fast.. She struggled 
to free herself, and her dimpled smile gave place to a look of 
childish fear when she found she could not escape. ‘‘ You 
see? It’s no use,” said Lancing. ‘‘I am going to hold you 
until you explain some things. After yesterday I’ve a right 
to ask you to be candid with me.” 

“Let me go! Please let me go!”’ she begged. 

“Not until you tell me. First, about Connors. You were 
very indignant at him yesterday, yet this noon you tele- 
phoned to him to buy those snake pipes for you and to come 
over here. Tell me, dear, was it because you realized that 
you had been too harsh with him?”’ 





HE flashed him a look of saucy defiance. “I don’t have 

to tell. It’s none of your business.” 

“Tl make it my business,’”’ said Lancing with a touch 
of sternness. 

His look and manner subdued her. She murmured meekly: 
“But I—I can’t tell you now. It would spoil everything.” 

“But what is it, Rosemary—dearest? Tell me! You 
encourage Connors, then send him off angered; you give me 
every reason to believe you love me 

‘“‘Love!’’ she interrupted. ‘‘ You think I’m so She 
stopped short and glanced up at him shyly. ‘But I do like 
you—ever so much.” 

“Dearest !’’ he exclaimed, bending nearer to her half- 
averted face. She jerked at her imprisoned hand. He felt 
the pearl setting of Mr. Postlethwaite’s ring and frowned. 
““You consummate little coquette! Yesterday you told me 
you loved me. You told me so with your eyes before you 
promised to return this.’’ He held up her hand to show the 
ring on her little ‘‘engagement”’ finger. 

“Oh, that!” she said lightly. 

“Yes, that!’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Your eyes pledged me your 
love. I was foolish enough to let you put me off because you 
asked me to wait until you had returned-this ring. What am 
I to think of you? I come over against your wish and find 
you coquetting with Connors.” 

“‘T wasn’t any such thing. It’s a fib for you to say it.” 

“You telephoned him to bring over those pipes; and you 
ran out here with him, when you had given me to understand 
that you wished me to keep away so that you could break off 
your engagement with Mr. Postlethwaite.” 

“Well, what if I did? I expected to get back in and let all 
that be settled in good time. I would have, too, only Arthur 
had to tag along. It wasn’t fair.”’ 

“Not fair for a man to be with the girl to whom he’s 
engaged ?”’ 

That’ s the question. Is he engaged to me?”’ 

“You say that while you still wear his ring!”’ 

“But I didn’t do it. It was all her affair. And yesterday 
when | asked if you thought it would be right to return 
it ” 

“You hadn’t then shown that you loved me. Of course, 
dearest, you have the right to returnit. Had I thought you 
cherished such scruples in your dear little muddled pate I'd 
have But that doesn’t matter now, dearest. You say 
it was ‘her’ affair. I suppose you mean that your Mamma 
arranged the engagement with him. But I’ve spoken to her 
and she is fully willing that you should break off with him 
and marry me, since I have won your love.” 

“Marry you!” Her cheeks dimpled with the beginning 
of a mischievous smile. ‘‘ You haven’t even asked me yet. 

‘“You little tease!’”’ he exclaimed, between exasperation 
and delight. ‘I ask you now, will you be my wife?”’ 

“Oh! Me? Do you mean me?” 

‘“‘Rosemary! Can’t you be serious?” 

Her face sobered, and she murmured with apparent 
ingenuousness: “‘ But how can I marry you when I promised 
to be a sister to you?” 














|S pereandbode pier and angered he dropped her hand and 
stepped away from her, thrusting his hands into his 
pockets with an impatient gesture. His fingers struck 
against the jewel-case, and the touch recalled to him all his 
foolish, blissful dreams of the morning. After those hours of 
rapturous anticipation, to learn that she was a frivolous 
coquette was maddening. He tried to force himself to turn 
away and leave her. But he realized that his love for her 
amounted toinfatuation. Hergirlish loveliness was irresisti- 
ble. He must win her whatever the cost. As he had failed 
to sober her mood he must now meet it. 

“You dear little goose!’”” he began, forcing a smile. ‘I 
told you a woman is always free to change her mind.” 

‘‘And I’m half a woman, you said,” she reminded him, 
smiling and dimpling in quick response. 

“Of course; when you're not a goose! Tell me. Wouldn't 
you rather be engaged to me than to Mr. Postlethwaite?” 

‘*Wouldn’t I though! I like you, but he gives me the 
fidgets; I hate him.”’ 

“Then why didn’t you return his ring long ago?” 

‘Because it’s such a sweet little pearl.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
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“Then and There I Prom- 
ised That Every Book 
We Had Planned 
Should be Completed, 
and That Every Ambi- 
tion He Had Formed 
for Me Should be Real- 
ized to the Full!” 



























MARRIED for love. My husband was a man of schol- 

arship, with an established reputation as editor and 

writer. His was the sweetest, gentlest and most genial 
spirit | have known. 

We were poor compared with many of our friends, for, 
despite his ability to earn money, my husband’s tender 
heart and ready sympathy were too generally known among 
the derelicts of the literary world to admit of his ever saving 
any! Books, however, being our one extravagance and the 
chief furniture of our small apartment, we did not repine 
at the necessity for strict economy save when some 
coveted volume proved beyond our means. 

At the time of our marriage my name was beginning to 
appear at intervals in the smaller magazines, and my 
husband’s unfailing enthusiasm over my fledgling flights was 
as inspiring as his kindly criticisms were valuable. I think 
it hurt him to point out the flaws in my productions quite 
as much as it helped and delighted me. To behold my 
signature appended to a juvenile sketch or to half a column 
of salad recipes in the back of some obscure household 
publication gave him a far livelier satisfaction than the 
appearance of his own name above a leading article in one 
of the big monthlies. 

As his editorial hours were short, and as outside of those 
hours each made it a rule never to accept an invitation in 
which the other was not included, my husband and I were 
together at least fifteen hours out of every twenty-four. 
Our absorption in our work steadily grew, and the even- 
ings when we sat facing each other across the dining- 
table—writing, chatting and consulting over phrases and 
situations—were so thoroughly satisfactory that we grew 
to regard callers as an intrusion—save in the case of a very 
few—and to resent all attempts to drag us from our home. 


UR life I have described thus in detail in order that it 

may be understood how infinitely close and precious was 
our comradeship, and how inseparably our lives were bound 
together. When, eventually, we began collaborating our 
work bore evidence of such complete harmony of thought 
and expression that it seemed veritably as though our two 
brains were operated by a common consciousness. Three 
books were under way and a schedule had been mapped 
out for five years to come, when suddenly, without warn- 
ing, the darkness fell. One morning at the breakfast-table 
my husband was stricken with paralysis. Twelve hours 
later the tender, loving soul passed into another life and I 
was alone, a widow, at thirty. 

In certain religious systems it is taught that the violent 
and uncontrolled expression of grief by the bereaved has 
power to cause intense suffering to the departing spirit, 
and to delay its withdrawal from the body. I knew not if 
this were true, but I determined that no selfish thought nor 
act of mine should disturb the tranqui! passage of the 
beloved soul; and I sat quietly by the bedside throughout 
the long night, praying for strength to give him to God 
without bitterness, and gazing with awe and wonder at 


Editor’s Note—To this experience was awarded one of the prizes in The 
Journal’s “ Life Stories’? competition. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY F. WALTER TAYLOR 


the expression of unearthly majesty and sweetness that 
transfigured the familiar features. 

When at dawn I stepped into the adjoining room it was 
an indescribable shock to discover my husband's watch, 
man-made thing of metal, ticking cheerfully on the table, 
when the hand that had set it in motion was still. 


HAT night of vigil isa precious memory, for with the 

day came a host of well-meaning relatives and friends 
who immediately entered into a sympathetic conspiracy to 
keep my mind occupied with other matters in order that 
I ‘‘might not have time to think.’’ They followed me from 
room to room, talking incessantly, until I could have 
screamed with the agony of human contact, my one over- 
whelming desire being to be left alone, to face my broken life 
in silence, and to companion the shell of the loved soul until 
it was returned to earth. 

For two days the bell rang incessantly. Flowers and 
messages of condolence poured in from our well-to-do 
acquaintances; but the poor came in person to take leave 
of a valued friend, and I stood with them beside the bier, 
infinitely touched by their sincere and profound sorrow. 

The first was our janitor, a gigantic negro who stood 
spasmodically clutching his old felt hat as he gazed mourn- 
fully into the still face whose perfect peace seemed so remote 
from our aching hearts. He touched the still hands linger- 
ingly, and tiptoed from the room, his ebon features working 
with emotion. Then my first tears fell. 

The next was the crippled newsdealer from the corner, 
followed by a shabby, warm-hearted little German shop- 
keeper, who burst into uncontrollable weeping as he took 
my hand and tried to speak words of comfort. 

More than a score of these humble folks came to offer the 
priceless tribute of their tears. 

After the funeral and the breaking up of our home I went 
into the country to nerve myself to look ahead through the 
years that somehow must be lived, and to decide the impera- 
tive question of a means of livelihood, since it seemed at 
that time little short of sacrilege even to think of again 
taking up the pen. 


URING this period of readjustment I learned some of 
life’s greatest lessons. The first was that a supreme 
sorrow is the price of perpetual immunity from lesser griefs. 
In comparison with my overwhelming loss the minor ills and 
pin pricks of daily existence shrank into insignificance and 
lost their power either to wound or to annoy. 
The second lesson came to me as the result of a call from 
a woman I had known several years, though not intimately. 
The fact of her widowhood had never particularly impressed 
me; but when she came swiftly forward and put her arms 
about me, whispering, ‘‘ My dear, I know just how hard it 
is,’’ it flashed upon me that this woman had traveled every 
step of the way that I was then treading; had known the 
selfsame agony of loss, the dragging hours of loneliness and 
longing, the sense of helplessness and incompleteness; and 
yet she had faced the situation with quiet heroism, taking 
up life’s daily round without complaint or protest, entering 
(Page 11) 
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“What I Really Loved 
Were Nota Strong and 
Sinewy Frame, Clear, 
Boyish Eyes and 
Crisply Waving Hair, 
but Sweetness and 
Sunniness, Patience 
and Simple Faith” 
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wholeheartedly into the interests of those around her, and 
never permitting her own sorrow to cast a shadow upon 
another’s joy. As we talked together with a new and deep- 
ened understanding I began to realize that there were 
thousands of just such women in the world—many even in 
my own small circle—who had gone down into the Valley 
with some dear one, and out of the anguish of that experience 
had brought a deeper comprehension, a finer tolerance and 
a tenderer compassion for all suffering. And then I saw 
that the mission of grief was not to destroy nor to stultify 
life, but to illumine and intensify; not to make the sufferer 
a crippled, useless member of society, but to develop in him 
a quickened sympathy and keener insight, to the end that 
his life may become richer and more fruitful. 


S I SAT alone after my friend had gone it came to me in 
a blinding flash of revelation that sadness, tears and 
renunciation of all we had striven for together were but a 
poor return for the devotion which had been mine for nearly 
five years. My husband’s one desire had been to make me 
the happiest, and to aid me to become one of the most suc- 
cessful, of women. Suppose I were to carry out my vaguely 
formulated intention of dropping the pen and retiring to 
some solitude to drag out a barren and meaningless exist- 
ence, would it not disappoint the dearest hopes of the soul 
now winging its way to other spheres of usefulness, and 
render futile his prodigal outpouring of love, faith, sympathy 
and encouragement? Thenand there I promised that every 
book we had planned should be completed, and that every 
ambition he had formed for me should be realized to the 
full! I resolved that what I had received in such generous 
measure I would share, striving to become a center of living 
light, whence warmth and cheer should radiate into less 
fortunate lives. 

Thus it was that in the Valley I found new life and hope; 
and by degrees I grew to realize that what I really loved 
were not a strong and sinewy frame, clear, boyish eyes and 
crisply waving hair, but sweetness and sunniness, broad 
charity, patience and simple faith—these and a hundred 
other attributes of the real man, an invisible, intangible, 
immortal being whom mine eyes had never seen nor hands 
touched. And though the careless, happy comradeship that 
expressed itself in human speech and contact is at an end, 
and sorely, sorely missed, those qualities which are the 
deathless and immortal part of him I love dwell with me 
in memory: a vital, positive influence for good, a continual 
inspiration and incentive to high endeavor; and I no longer 
feel that I have been wholly impoverished by his going. 


| IS some years now since he left, and as each year has 
marched on it has left me richer in growth and achievement. 
With the sunshine of that brief foretaste of Heaven always 
illuminating my pathway I gladly go on, each day and each 
year rejoicing in the thought that when in God’s own good 
time I, too, lay aside my tasks and fare forth on the Divine 
adventure, if it be given me to meet my love somewhere in 
the vast unknown he will find me a little stronger, truer 
and more worthy than when we parted in the Valley. 
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The Story of a Boy’s Letter and What Came of It 


SMALL boy lay flat on his back, staring with wide- 

open eyes at an imaginary procession of jungle 

beasts, chariots drawn by spotted ponies, gorgeous 
caravans and spangled men and women which wound its 
attractive way across the ceiling of the dimly lighted hospital 
ward. He could not sleep, although it was not the huge 
plaster cast incasing his cruelly twisted little body which was 
the cause of his wakefulness. With his eyes shining like 
brilliants, and his ears strained to the slightest 
sound, the night nurse found him each time on 
her hourly round. 

“‘Now, Tug Wilson, you must go to sleep,” 
she insisted. ‘You'll run up your tempera- 
ture, and then what will the doctor say?” 

“Oh, I know him,” answered the boy cheer- 
fully. He’ ll say, ‘Now, Mr. Wilson, what 
have you been doing, I’d like toknow?’ And 
I'll just say: ‘Circus.’ And then he’ Il squinch 
up his eyes and say very solemn: ‘Quite so, 
Mr. Wilson. How is the elefunts?’” He 
chuckled softly, and, possessing himself of the 
nurse’s hand, drew her down close to the pil- 
low. ‘‘Say, Nursey,’’ he whispered, ‘‘I’ll bet 
the doctor is out there now, waiting to see the 
show unload.” 

“You ridiculous child,” she laughed. “He's 
been in bed hours and hours ago. Why, my 
dear, it is two o'clock !”’ 

‘“Gee, but they’re late!” said Tug anxiously. 
“‘ Mebbe somethin’s happened.” 

“Don’ t you believe it,” she replied confi- 
dently. ‘‘Circuses are always late, you know.’ i 

That’ s so,” agreed the little fellow. “Nur- 
sey, can’t you open the winder wider, so’s I'll 
surely hear the train?’”’ 

Although the window stood open to the full 
limit the nurse, being an understanding young 
woman, made a show of raising it still farther. 
She bent over and kissed Tug on his white 
forehead. 

“Tug, dear,” she pleaded, “won't you try 
to go to sleep—to please me?” 

Tug wavered an instant. ‘‘I can’t, Nur- 
sey,” he replied honestly. ‘‘Please hand me 
my string.” 

“String? What string?”’ 

“On this side, by the head of the bed. It’s 
to wake Billy Smith with. Billy was awful 
sleepy, and so ’fraid he’d miss hearing the show 
unload I promised to wake him up. The string’s tied to his 
wrist, and when I’m sure I'll pull it hard and Billy and me ‘ll 
listen together. He’s only a little fellow, you see, and can’t 
never get well.” 

The girl’s eyes were wet, and she could not speak for the 
lump in her throat; she silently handed the child the string, 
kissed him and left him to his eager vigil. 


DRAWN BY 


N A LITTLE while the shriek of a locomotive shattered 

the hot stillness of the night, and Tug held his breath. 
The engine puffs grew slower and louder as the heavy train 
trundled to a standstill behind the big block of houses 
across the street from the hospital. 

Tug breathed again. ‘‘ That’s the circus,” he sighed hap- 
pily. He waited to be absolutely certain before waking Billy 
Smith. He could hear men’s hoarse voices shouting orders; 
then more voices—among them the piping treble of small 
boys. Presently the rumble of a heavy wagon on the granite 
blocks was borne on the night air, and Tug gave the string an 
excited twitch. Billy gave signs of returning Consciousness, 
but he was terribly slow about it. Tug gave the cord a 
mighty yank which brought a thin white hand out from 
under the covers, and a tousled flaxen head was raised a 
fraction of an inch from the pillow. 

“Billy Smith!” cried Tug in an agonized whisper; ‘“ain’t 
you never going to wake up? I can’t hear a thing while I’m 
doing this. The circus is here!” 

Billy was awake in an instant. 
you sure?”’ 

“Bet yer life. I heard a wagon. Listen.’ 

‘“‘Mebbe it was an ice wagon,”’ ventured Billy. 

“Naw!” hissed the disgusted Tug. ‘‘Ice wagons ain’t 
out this time of night. And there ain’t no wagon on earth 
makes the same sound as a circus wagon. Gee! I wish we 
was out there.” 

“So do I,” palpitated Billy. ‘‘Tug, do you suppose any 
of those men we hear is clowns ?”’ 

“No, they ain’t,’"’ Tug declared scornfully. ‘‘ Clowns 
don’t work. The newspaper advertisement says they got 
‘32 Merry, Mirthful, Madcap Jesters, 32—Count ’em!’ 
I know it by heart. Aw, Billy, let’s listen now! I'll tell you 
all about the p’rade in the morning.” 

So they listened and interpreted the mysterious night 
sounds according to the understanding of eight years. An 
elephant trumpeted hoarsely, another took it up, and for a 
brief space the night rang with the weird cries. Tug and 
Billy shrank half under the bedclothes, and most delicious 
thrills of fear coursed down their spines. 

“Lions,’’ said Tug ina voice of awe. 

“Taggers,” affirmed Billy. ‘“‘Gosh! it made my back 
all crinkle up.” 

‘Mine too,’”’ confessed Tug. ‘But they was lions, Billy. 
If they was taggers I won’t never wake you up again.” 

“Oh, Tug, please let "em be taggers,” pleaded Billy. 
“‘I wanted ’em to be taggers, and you don't care, do you?” 

Tug pondered the mighty question. He did want them 
to be lions; but Billy was such a little chap, and the doctor 
had said he could nev er be well again, and 

“Oh, I suppose so,” he said slowly. ‘They're taggers, 
Billy. But I don't believe it.’ 

Billy received this magnanimous concession with a sigh 
of contentment. He listened with all his might, but the 
monotonous rumble of the heavy wagons soon lulled him to 
sleep again. 

Tug still struggled against an overw helming drowsiness, 
but at last he, too, faded into slumber, with the Somersane- 
ness of duty well done. He had got the circus “ 

The aus? s W sor Was aw ake al buzzing with excitement 
early that morning. The pinched, waxen faces of the chil- 
dren took on a tinge of color, and their eyes sparkled in 


“Where? Oh, Tug! Are 
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anticipation of the great parade with its many bands, open 
cages of wild beasts, elephants, camels, and, last and always, 
the goodly company of thirty-two jesters of the sawdust 
arena. 

Billy and Tug related the story of their thrilling night 
adventures toa rapt audience,and when they roared to show 
how the jungle folk do it, a delightful creepy chill ran from 
cot tocot. It was well worth lying awake all night for. 

“* Maggie,” called a youngster near the corri- 
dor where Maggie McShane, a strapping scrub- 
woman, was wading an inland sea of soap and 
water, ‘‘ Maggie, is it time for the p’rade? 
They're going to take us out on the balcony 
to see it.” 

“You pore darlint!’’ said Maggie tenderly, 

“there won’t be no parade this year, Jimmie. 
Circuses have give parades up, bad luck to 
thim.” 

: Maggie,” faltered Jimmie, ‘‘are you jok- 
ing? ” 

“‘Tt’s not joking I am, but the living truth; 
the paper said this morning there'll be no 
parade. But don’t be minding it at all—oh, 
Lord help me, what have I done!”’ 


IMMIE crumpled up on his pillow and his 

thin shoulders began to heave convulsively. 
Each stricken face reflected the awful news, 
and sobs and lamentations testified to the 
tragic disappointment of childhood. 

Tug lay witha set face, his disappointment 
too deep for noisy grief. He rang his bell and 
the nurse came. 

“Ts it true?” he asked tremulously. “Ain't 
there going to be no p’rade?”’ 

“No, dear,’’ she told him with a queer turn 
in her voice. ‘I’m sorry. Oh, Tug, do you 
care so very much?” 

Tug covered his eyes with a thin, sticklike 
arm, and the nurse hurried away. All that 
day he would not relax his stony visage, even 
when, during the afternoon performance, the 
blare of the circus band came faintly through 
the ward windows. 

Achance remark of Billy Smith’s broke the 
spell. ‘‘I'll bet,’’ said Billy, ‘‘if the man what 
owns that circus knew about us kids down here 
he’d lend us aclown. They’d never miss one 
out of thirty-two.” 

Tug lay still for a long time after that, and the hard lines 
of his face gradually relaxed as the glimmer of a great hope 
began to shine in his eyes. Finally he rang his bell. 

“Nursey, please stoop down here,” he began timidly. 
“T want rd ‘ask you something.”’ 

For five minutes their heads were so close together that 
when the nurse nodded her head she bumped Tug’s brown 
pate. In theend Tug gavea happy laugh. 

‘“That’s a go then,’’ he said, beaming. ‘‘You write it.” 

“Oh, no!” she declared, ‘that wouldn’t do at all; they 
wouldn’t take any notice of a grown-up like me. You must 
write it your very own self.” 

“All right, I will then,’’ he agreed. ‘‘ You turn me over 
and prop me so | can write, and tell me what to say. I'll 
ask him for one.”’ 

It cost the little chap one hour of exquisite physical suffer- 
ing to scrawl the momentous letter, but he did it without 
a whimper. Exhausted but satisfied he handed the finished 
product to the nurse. 

“Do you think that will bring him ?” he asked wistfully. 

“Tt is perfectly splendid,” she cried. ‘‘I just know 
something will come of it.’ 

“Honest?” panted Tug eagerly. 

“Tt must!” she assured him, though her heart misgave 
her. “I'll mail it this minute.”’ 

“Bully for you!’’ he commented. 
yourself, Nursey.” 


**Put it in the box 


HE Managing Director of the ‘‘ World’s Greatest Show” 
Was Winnowing the daily grist of circus mail with his 
usual speed and precision when suddenly something unheard 
of happened—the Managing Director read a letter for the 
second time. He put it in his pocket and returned to 
the remaining correspondence, which somehow failed to 
interest him 
“By thunder !” he said explosively. 
shame!” 
Tilting back in his chair, he read the disturbing letter for 
the third time. It wasa boyish scrawl which ran as follows: 


“It’s a beastly 


HospItTLe CRIPPLED CHILDRUN,. 
MANJER Wort’s GRrATEsT SHOW. 

Dear Sur: Forty of us kids is very disapointed becauz Maggie 
McShane, scrub lady, says there aint going to be no prade this year. 
We are all sick and Ive got a plaster cast on me what ways a ton, so 
we Can’t come to the show. Billy Smith the kid in the next bed to 
me Says Maybee youd lend us one clown out of your 32 clowns. Will 
you pleeze send down a clown to perform on the sidewalk outside the 
hospittle. Yours with respecks Tuc Witson. 

ps. The doctor says Billy Smith cant never get better and hed 
like awful to see a clown. 


The Managing Director folded the letter with fingers 
surprisingly gentle, and the affairs of the World’s Greatest 
were neglected while the boyish appeal played strange tricks 
with his feelings, sweeping across his heartstrings and arous- 
ing emotions which he had not experienced for years. And 
something way down inside ached whenever he thought 
of Billy Smith. 

“The poor little rooster, 
Smith.” 

Jamming on his hat, he walked over to the big tent, which 
lay hot under the July sun and smelled of strange beasts and 
much sawdust. In the men’s dressing-room he narrowly 
escaped collision with a man who was careering wildly about 
with a chubby four-year- -old boy astride his neck. 

**Come here, Speeder !”’ he called. 

Now Speeder Jackson, as every small boy and many 
grown-ups well know, is the chief headliner of all the clowns 
in the big show, and he gets more money than two bank 
presidents. Anybody can be a bank president, but it takes 
genius to be a good clown. The famous fellow lowered the 
boy from his shoulders with a hug and a gentle spank. 
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he muttered. ‘Poor Billy 


“Read this letter, Speeder,” commanded the Managing 
Director, in a voice which made the clown look at him 
curiously. 

The clown took Tug’s letter, and as he read the tears 
started to his eyes. 

“The poor little kid!’’ he exclaimed huskily. ‘‘Can’t ever 
get well. Say, that’s tough.” 

The Managing Director nodded. ‘‘Those ‘forty kids’ and 
Tug Wilson and Billy Smith show me up in rather a bad 
light,’’ he explained. ‘‘ You see I’m the man that abolished 
the street parade, and it looks as if I’d made a mess of it. 
Got any advice?” 

“Not a bit,”” said Speeder. “What those little shavers 
want is a clown, and I’m going down there after the show 
this afternoon and doa turn or two for that Billy Smith boy. 
He’s on my mind strong somehow.” 

The Managing Director clutched the clown’s hand in 
a mighty grasp. ‘Sure you are,” he said heartiiy; ‘that’s 
why I’m here. Now there area few details to sg 

“Just a minute. I want to speak to my wife.” 





PEEDER poked his head around the flap of the ladies’ 

dressing-room and called: ‘Say, Lizzie, the trip to the 
beach with the boy is off for today.. Come in here and [ll 
tell you about it.” 

A trim, bright-faced little woman came skipping in with a 
genial nod to the Managing Director. ‘‘ What’s up, Speeder ? 
Jacky’ll be terribly disappointed.”’ 

“T know, dear, but I’ve got an engagement after the 
performance that can’t be put off a minute. Show her 
the letter.”’ 

Lizzie—none other than Madame Renz, the Queen of the 
Arena—read the scrawl at a glance and handed it back with- 
out a word. The little boy came whooping across the floor 
and hurled himself boisterously at his mother’s knees. With 
asob she caught him in her arms and rushed out of the tent. 

“It’s Billy Smith, you know,” said Speeder awkwardly. 
“‘Lizzie’s the tenderest-hearted little woman in the world, 
and ’’—his voice broke—“‘and she’s thinking maybe it might 
be our Jacky. Honest, this is the toughest proposition I ever 
heard of. The poor little kid.” 

The Managing Director considered. 
needn't go on this afternoon,”’ he said; 
to the beach instead.” 

‘“Not much,” objected Speeder. ‘‘I want to go along 
when the boy gets his first sight of the big pond. Jacky can 
ride an elephant in the grand entry, and that will hold him 
until tomorrow.” 

‘* All right, Speeder. 
Want any help?” 

‘‘ Well, I'll see the boys and—oh, don’t you worry! There'll 
be something doing all right enough.” 

‘*Shouldn’t wonder a bit,” laughed the Managing Director. 
“And I’m obliged to you. I sha’n’t forget it.” 

He hastened back to his neglected correspondence, but 
before opening another letter he dispatched a note to the 
matron of the hospital and another to Tug Wilson, Esquire. 

Some time later he looked up to find Speeder Jackson at 
his elbow, trouble written all over his face. 

‘“What’s up?” he de »>manded apprehensively. 

‘Billy Smith is a bigger contract than I signed for,” said 
Speeder ruefully, ‘Mike Concannon swears he is going to 

take the four largest elephants in the herd and the trick 
baby; Max Schlieman is crazy to haul down a cage of lions, 
one of tigers and a hive of monkeys. The Valdare Sisters 
won't speak to me again unless they can do their bicycle 
turn; the three Rays want to swing their Indian clubs; and 
the Great Zaro insists on tying himself into double bowknots. 
And the Living Skeleton, the Fat Lady and the Dog-faced 
Boy —all the freaks—threaten a strike —— 

“Seems to be fairly unanimous,” grinned the Managing 
Director. ‘‘What are you going to do about it?”’ 

‘*Do?’’ echoed the clown. ‘I’ve talked myself blue in the 
face, and they give me the laugh. This has got to be settled 
officially. I’m here for a life-preserver.”’ 

The Managing Director was turning back to his desk. 
“Allright. Tellthem I say the clown outfit will be enough, 
with the band, of course. Now run along, Speeder; I can’t 
give this business another minute—oh, yes! Take along all 
the flags and balloons and peanuts you think necessary. I 
rather think Billy Smith would like some peanuts,” 


“Tell Lizzie she 
“‘she can take Jacky 


I'll leave Billy Smith in your hands. 


ITH crashing brass and thundering drums the band 

marched down the broadavenue. Circus music always 
comes in crashes, and this was circus music of the rippingest 
sort. Tug Wilson and Billy Smith and all the other fellows 
drank in every ‘‘Poomp! Poomp! Poom-poom-pum-pum!”’ 
and ‘Ta-ra, ta-ra-tar-ra’”’ and ‘‘ Whing-clang!”’ of big horn, 
cornet and cymbals, as if their very lives depended on it. 

Oh, it was glorious, that music! And to be out in the sun- 
shine on the wide balcony with one’s Heart’s Desire coming 
nearer and nearer every moment—that was something to live 
for. Dull eyes glowed with excitement and feverish expect- 
ancy flung out hectic banners on many a waxen cheek, while 
racked little bodies forgot their tortures. 

On and on came the band. A crowd gathered like magic 
before the hospital: men and women and a mob of street 
arabs in a state of riotous delirium, with a platoon of police 
to secure fair play for everybody. At last the crowd parted 
like a wave, and lo! there in the street below the balconies 
stood a great company of circus people. How that band did 
play! The tuba player’s cheeks swelled and bulged to the 
bursting point; the cornetists, triple-tonguing like mad, 
were purple in the face, while the trombones pumped fran- 
tically to the shrilling piccolo and bleating clarinets; the 
finale came with an ear-splitting crash, and it seemed as if 
the world had emptied itself of sound. 

“‘Lookee! Lookee!”’ piped Tug. ‘‘They’re here, Billy !” 

‘‘Hooray!”’ shrilled Billy in an ecstasy of delight. 
“Hello, Clowns! Hooray!” 

**Oh, lookee! See the fat one.”’ 

‘“*There’s a policeman with green whiskers and ——” 

*‘And red hair. See the dog—on the man’s head.”’ 

‘“‘Where? Ican’t see! Oh, oh, isn’t he cute!” 

Transparent, clawlike hands waved a greeting to the 
long line of funny men in sawdust motley —their very gro- 
tesqueness proclaimed them clowns and brothers—bowing 
and kowtowing in exaggerated courtesy. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 42 
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By Jean Webster 





AUTHOR OF “WHEN PATTY WENT TO BOARDING-SCHOOL,” ETC. 





DECORATIONS BY JOHN R. NEILL AND PEN SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR 


What Has Already Happened in This Story 


NE of the foundlings in the orphan asylum known as the John Grier 

Home is Jerusha Abbott, eighteen years old, who has been allowed 
toattend the village High School, where she has done well in some studies 
and brilliantly in English. A trustee of the Home decides that she shall 
go to college and learn to be a writer. Her board and tuition are to be 
paid directly to the college, and she is to have an allowance of thirty-five 
dollars a month. In return she is to write a letter every month to the 
trustee, whom she does not know and has seen only once at the door of 
the Home in the dusk, when the headlights of a passing motor-car cast 
a grotesque, long-legged shadow of him on the inside wall. These letters 
are to be addressed, in care of the trustee’s private secretary, to ‘‘ Mr. 
John Smith’’; but ‘‘Judy,” as she is called, decides to write to him as 
‘‘Mr. Daddy Long-Legs Smith.’’ She does so, telling about her studies 
and her daily life, describing her room and her student friends, including 
popular Sallie McBride and aristocratic Julia Pendleton, and chronicling 
the occasional visits of Julia’s uncle, Mr. Jervis Pendleton, to college. 
Judy’s summer vacations are spent at Lock Willow Farm, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Semple look after her. After her Freshman year she and Sallie and 
Julia room together in Fergussen Hall, and in her Sophomore year she 
visits Sallie’s home during the Christmas recess and meets Sallie’s brother, 
Jimmie McBride, a student at Princeton. Later she goes with Julia and 
Sallie on a shopping trip to New York and Mr. Pendleton takes them to 
luncheon and to the theater. Then he unexpectedly turns up at Lock 
Willow Farm in her second summer there, and they have some jolly times 
together. She has been steadily pushing ahead as a student and writer, 
winning a scholarship and getting some stories and verses published, and 
incidentally developing a spirit of independence that occasionally causes 
friction between her and her guardian. In her Junior year she accepts 
Julia’s invitation to visit her in New York during the Christmas holiday 
recess. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: January 11th. 


MEANT to write to you from the city, but New York 

is an engrossing place. 

I had an interesting—and illuminating—time, but I’m 
glad I don’t belong in such a family! I would truly rather 
have the John Grier Home for a background. Whatever 
the drawbacks of my bringing-up there was at least no 
pretense about it. I know now what people mean when 
they say they are weighed down by Things. The material 
atmosphere of that house was crushing; I didn’t draw a 
deep breath until I was on an express train coming back. 
All the furniture was carved and upholstered and gorgeous; 
the people I met were beautifully dressed and low voiced 
and well bred; but, Daddy, I never heard one word of real 
talk from the time we arrived until we left. I don’t think 
an idea ever entered the front door. 

Mrs. Pendleton never thinks of anything but jewels and 
dressmakers and social engagements. She did seem a 
different kind of mother from Mrs. McBride! If I ever 
marry and havea family I’m going to make them as exactly 
like the McBrides as I can. Not for all the money in 
the world would I ever let any children of mine develop 
into Pendletons. Maybe it isn’t polite to criticise people 
you’ve been visiting? If it isn’t please excuse. This is very 
confidential, between you and me. 

I only saw Mr. Pendleton once when he called at teatime, 
and then I didn’t have a chance to speak to him alone. It 
was sort of disappointing after our nice time last summer. 
I don’t think he cares much for his relatives—and I am sure 
they don’t care much for him! Julia’s mother says he’s 
unbalanced. He’s a Socialist. She can’t imagine where 
he picked up his queer ideas; the family have been Church 
of England for generations. He throws away his money on 
every sort of crazy reform, instead of spending it on such 
sensible things as yachts and automobiles and polo ponies. 
He does buy candy with it though! He sent Julia and me 
each a box for Christmas. 

You know, I think I’ll be a Socialist too. You wouldn’t 
mind, would you, Daddy? They’re quite different from 
Anarchists; they don’t believe in blowing people up. Prob- 
ably I am one by rights; I belong to the proletariat. I 
haven’t determined yet just which kind I am going to 
be. I will look into the subject over Sunday and tell you 
later. 

I’ve seen loads of theaters and hotels and beautiful houses. 
My mind is a confused jumble of onyx and gilding and 
mosaic floors and palms. I’m still pretty breathless but glad 
to get back to college and my books—I believe that I really 
am a student; this atmosphere of academic calm I find 
more bracing than New York. College is a very satisfying 
sort of life; the books and study and regular classes keep 
you alive mentally; and then, when your mind gets tired, 
you have the gymnasium and outdoor athletics, and always 
plenty of congenial 
friends who are think- 





ing about the same 
things you are. We 
spend a whole evening 
in nothing but talk— 
talk—talk—and goto 
bed with a very up- 
lifted feeling,asthough 
we had settled per- 
manently some press- 
ing world problems. 
And, filling in every 
crevice, thereisalways 
such a lot of non- 
sense—just silly jokes 
about the little things 


that come up—but very satisfying. We do appreciate our 
own witticisms! 

It isn’t the great big pleasures that count the most; it’s 
making a great deal out of the little ones. I’ve discovered 
the true secret of happiness, Daddy, and that is to live in the 
now. Not to be forever regretting the past, or anticipating 
the future, but to get the most that you can out of this 
very instant. It’s like farming. You can have exten- 
sive farming and intensive farming; well, I am going to 
have intensive living after this. I’m going to enjoy every 
second, and I’m going to know I’m enjoying it while I’m 
enjoying it. Yours ever, Jupy. 


Dear D. L.-L.: Feb. 11th. 


ON’T be insulted because this is so short. It isn’t a 
letter; it’s just a line to say that I’m going to write 
a letter pretty soon when examinations are over. It is not 
only necessary that I pass, but also pass W-E-L-L. I have 
a scholarship to live up to. 
Yours, studying hard, Jj. ms 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: 


RESIDENT CUYLER made a speech this evening 

about the modern generation being flippant and super- 
ficial. He says that we are losing the old ideals of earnest 
endeavor and true scholarship; and particularly is this 
falling off noticeable in our disrespectful attitude toward 
organized authority. We no longer pay a seemly deference 
to our superiors. 

I came away from chapel very sober. 

Am I too familiar, Daddy? Ought I to treat you with 
more dignity and aloofness? Yes, I’m sure I ought. I'll 
begin again: 

My dear Mr. Smith: 


OU will be pleased to hear that I passed successfully my 

mid-year examinations, and am now commencing work 
in the new semester. I am leaving chemistry—having 
completed the course in qualitative analysis—and am 
entering upon the study of biology. I approach this subject 
with some hesitation, as I understand that we dissect 
angleworms and frogs. 

An extremely interesting and valuable lecture was given 
in the chapel last week upon ‘‘ Roman Remains in Southern 
France.” I have never listened to a more illuminating 
exposition of the subject. 

We are reading Wordsworth’s ‘Tintern Abbey” in con- 
nection with our course in English Literature. What an 
exquisite work it is, and how adequately it embodies his 
conception of Pantheism! The Romantic movement of the 
early part of the last century, exemplified in the works of 
such poets as Shelley, Byron, Keats and Wordsworth, 
appeals to me very much more than the Classical period 
that preceded it. Speaking of poetry, have you ever read 
that charming little thing of Tennyson’s called ‘Locksley 
Hall”? 

I am attending gymnasium very regularly of late. A 
proctor system has been devised, and failure to comply with 
the rules causes a great deal of inconvenience. The gym- 
nasium is equipped with a very beautiful swimming tank 
of cement and marble, the gift of a former graduate. My 
roommate, Miss McBride, has given me her bathing suit 
(it shrank so that she can no longer wear it), and I am about 
to begin swimming lessons. 

We had delicious pink ice cream for dessert last night. 
Only vegetable dyes are used in coloring the food. The 
college is very much opposed, both from esthetic and 
hygienic motives, to the use of aniline dyes. 

Trusting, my dear Mr. Smith, that this will find you in 
your usual good health, I remain, 


Most cordially yours, JERUSHA ABBOTT. 


Dear Daddy: 


PRING has come again! You should see how lovely the 
campus is. I think you might come and look at it for 
yourself. Mr. Pendleton dropped in again last Friday—but 
he chose a most unpropitious time, for Sallie and Julia and 
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I were just running to catch a train. And where do you 
think we were going? To Princeton, to attend a dance and 
a ball game, if you please. I didn’t ask you if I might go 
because I had a feeling that your secretary would say no. 
But it was entirely regular; we had leave of absence from 
college, and Mrs. McBride chaperoned us. We had a 
charming time! But I shall have to omit details; they are 
too many and complicated. 


Saturday—Up before dawn! The night watchman called 
us—six of us—and we made coffee in a chafing-dish (you 
never saw so many grounds!), and walked two miles to the 
top of One Tree Hill to see the sun rise. We had to scramble 
up the last slope! The sun 
almost beat us! And _ perhaps 
you think we didn’t bring back 
appetites to breakfast! 

Dear me, Daddy, I seem to 
have a very ejaculatory style 
today; this page is peppered with 
exclamations. 

I meant to have written a lot about the budding trees and 
the new cinder path in the athletic field, and the awful 
lesson we have in Biology for tomorrow, and the new canoes 
on the lake, and Catherine Prentiss who has pneumonia, and 
Prexy’s Angora kitten that strayed from home and has been 
boarding in Fergussen Hall for two weeks until a chamber- 
maid reported it, and about my three new dresses— white and 
pink and blue polka dots with a hat to match—but I am 
too sleepy. I am always mak- 
ing this an excuse, am I not? 
But a girl’s college is a busy 
place, and we do get tired by the 
end of the day— particularly 
when the day begins at dawn. 

Affectionately, Jupy. 

This is Prexy’s kitten. You 

can see how Angora he is. 








Dear Daddy Long-Legs: 


S IT good manners when you get into a car just to stare 

straight ahead and not see anybody else? 

A very beautiful lady in a very beautiful velvet dress got 
into the car today, and without the slightest expression 
sat for fifteen minutes and looked at a sign advertising 
suspenders. It doesn’t seem polite to ignore everybody 
else as though you were the only important person present. 
Anyway you miss a lot. While she was absorbing that silly 
sign I was studying a whole carful of interesting human 
beings. 

The accompanying illustration is hereby reproduced for 


the first time. It looks like a spider on the end of a 


string, but it isn’t at all; it’s 

a picture of me learning to 

swim in the tank in the 

gymnasium. The instructor 

hooks a rope into a ring in 

C- the back of my belt and runs 

: it through a pulley in the 

ae ceiling. It would bea beauti- 

ful system if one had perfect 

confidence in the probity of one’s instructor. I’m always 

afraid, though, that she will let the rope get slack, so I 

keep one anxious eye on her and swim with the other, and 

with this divided interest I do not make the progress that 
I otherwise might. 

Very miscellaneous weather we’re having of late. It was 
raining when I commenced and now the sun is shining. 
Sallie and I are going out to play tennis—thereby gaining 
exemption from Gym. 


A Week Later—I should have finished this letter long 
ago, but I didn’t. You don’t mind, do you, Daddy, if I’m 
not very regular? I really do love to write to you; it gives 
me such a respectable feeling of having some family. Would 
you like me to tell you something? You are not the only 
man to whom I write letters. There are two others! I have 
been receiving beautiful long letters this winter from 
Mr. Pendleton (with 
typewritten envelopes 
so Julia won't recog- 
nize the writing). 
What do you think 
of that? And every 
week or so a very 
scrawly epistle, 
usually on yellow tab- 
let paper, arrives from 
Princeton. All of 
which I answer with 
businesslike prompt- 
ness. So you see I 
am not so different 
from other girls—I get 
mail too. 
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Did I tell you that I have been elected a member of 
the Senior Dramatic Club? Véry recherché organization. 
Only seventy-five members out of one thousand. 

There goes the gong for dinner; I'll mail this as I 
pass the chute. Yours affectionately, J. A. 


Dear Daddy: 


ERY busy time—Commencement in ten days, ex- 

aminations tomorrow; lots of studying, lots of 
packing, and the outdoor world so lovely that it hurts 
you to stay inside. 

But never mind, vacation’s coming. Julia is going 
abroad this summer—it makes the fourth time. No 
doubt about it, Daddy, goods are not distributed evenly. 
Sallie, as usual, goes to the Adirondacks. And what do 
you think I am going to do? You may have three 
guesses. Lock Willow? Wrong. The Adirondacks 
with Sallie? Wrong. (I'll never attempt that again; I 
was discouraged last year.) Can’t you guess anything 
else? You’re not very inventive. I'll tell you, Daddy, 
if you'll promise not to make a lot of objections. I warn 
your secretary ahead of time that my mind is made up. 

I am going to spend the summer at the seaside with 
a Mrs. Charles Paterson, and tutor her daughter who is 
to enter college in the autumn. I met her through the 
McBrides, and she is a very charming woman. I am 
to give lessons in English and Latin to the younger 
daughter, too, but I shall have a little time to myself, 
and I shall be earning fifty dollars a month! Doesn't 
that impress you asa perfectly exorbitant amount? She 
offered it; I should have blushed to ask more than 
twenty-five. 

I finish at Magnolia (that’s where she lives) the first of 
September, and will probably spend the remaining three 
weeks at Lock Willow—I should like to see the Semples 
again and all the friendly animals. 

How does my program strike you, Daddy? I am 
getting quite independent, you see. You have put me 
on my feet and I think I can almost walk alone by now. 

Princeton Commencement and our examinations 
exactly coincide—which is an awful blow. Sallie and 
I did so want to get away in time for it; but, of course, 
that is utterly impossible. 

Good-by, Daddy. Have a nice summer and come 


back in the autumn rested and ready for another year . 


of work. (That’s what you ought to be writing to me!) 
I haven’t an idea what you do in the summer, or how 
you amuse yourself. I can’t visualize your surround- 
ings. Do you play golf or hunt or ride horseback or 
just sit in the sun and meditate? 

Anyway, whatever it is, have a good time and 
don’t forget Jupy. 


Dear Daddy: June tenth. 


HIS is the hardest letter I ever wrote, but I have 

decided what I must do, and there isn’t going to be 
any turning back. It is very sweet and generous and 
dear of you to wish to send me to Europe this summer. 
For the first moment I was intoxicated by the idea, 
but sober second thoughts said ‘‘No.’’ It would be 
rather illogical of me to refuse to take your money for 
college, and then use it instead just for amusement ! 

You mustn’t get me used to too many luxuries. One 
doesn’t miss what one has never had; but it is awfully 
hard going without things after one has commenced 
thinking they are his—hers (English language needs 
another pronoun)—by natural right. Living with Sallie 
and Julia is an awful strain on my stoical philosophy. 
They have both had things from the time they were 
babies; they accept happiness asa matterofcourse. The 
World, they think, owes them everything they want. 
Maybe the World does—in any case it seems to 
acknowledge the debt and pay up. But as for me, it 
owes me nothing, and distinctly told me so in the begin- 
ning. I have no right to borrow on credit, for there 
will come a time when the World will repudiate my 
claim. 

I seem to be floundering in a sea of metaphor— but I 
hope you grasp my meaning? Anyway, I have a very 
strong feeling that the only honest thing for me to do 
is to teach this summer and begin to support myself. 


Magnolia (four days later)—I’d got just that much 
written, when—what do you think happened? The 
maid arrived with Mr. Pendleton’s card. He is going 
abroad, too, this summer—not with Julia and her family, 
but entirely by himself. I told him that you had 
invited me to go with a lady who is chaperoning a party 
of girls. He knows about you, Daddy. That is, he 
knows that my father and mother are dead, and that a 
kind old gentleman is sending me to college; I simply 
didn’t have the courage to tell him about the John Grier 
Home and all the rest. He thinks that you are my 
guardian and a perfectly legitimate old family friend. 
I have never told him that I didn’t know you—that 
would seem too queer! 

Anyway, he insisted on my going to Europe. He said 
that it was a necessary part of my education and that 
I mustn’t think of refusing. Also, that he would be in 
Paris at the same time, and that we would run away 
from the chaperon occasionally and have dinner together 
at nice funny foreign restaurants. 

Well, Daddy, it did appeal to me! I almost weak- 
ened; if he hadn’t been so dictatorial maybe I should 
have entirely weakened. I can be enticed step by step, 
but I won’t be forced. He said I was a silly, foolish, 
quixotical, irrational, idiotic, stubborn child (those are 
a few of his abusive adjectives; the rest escape me), and 
that I didn’t know what was good for me; I ought to 
let older people judge. We almost quarreled—I am 
not sure but that we entirely did! 

In any case, I packed my trunk fast and came up 
here. I thought I’d better see my bridges in flames 
behind me before I finished writing to you. They are 
entirely reduced to ashes now. Here I am at “Cliff 
Top’’ (the name of Mrs. Paterson’s cottage) with my 
trunk unpacked and Florence (the little one) already 
struggling with first declension nouns. And it bids fair 


to be a struggle! She is a most uncommonly spoiled 
child; I shall have to teach her first how to study—she 
has never in her life concentrated on anything more 
difficult than ice-cream soda water. 

So you see, Daddy, I am already plunged into work 
with my eyes persistently set against temptation. Don’t 
be cross with me, please, and don’t think that I do not 
appreciate your kindness, for I do—always—always. 
The only way I can ever repay you is by turning out a 
Very Useful Citizen (are women citizens? I don’t sup- 
pose they are). Anyway, a Very Useful Person. And 
when you look at me you can say: ‘‘I gave that Very 
Useful Person to the world.” 

That sounds well, doesn’t it, Daddy? But I don’t 
wish to mislead you. The feeling often comes over me 
that I am not at all remarkable; it is fun to plana 
career, but in all probability I sha’n’t turn out a bit 
different from any other ordinary person. I may end 
by marrying an undertaker and being an inspiration to 
him in his work. Yours ever, Jupy. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: August 19th. 


Y WINDOW looks out on the loveliest land- 
scape—oceanscape, rather—nothing but water 
and rocks. 

The summer goes. I spend the morning with Latin 
and English and Algebra, and my two stupid girls. I 
don’t know how Marion is ever going to get into college, 
or stay in after she gets there. And as for Florence, 
she is hopeless—but oh, such a little beauty! I don’t 
suppose it matters in the least whether they are stupid 
or not so long as they are pretty. Oné can’t help 
thinking, though, how their conversation will bore their 
husbands, unless they are fortunate enough to obtain 
stupid husbands. I suppose that’s quite possible; the 
world seems to be filled with stupid men; I’ve met a 
number this summer. 

In the afternoon we take a walk on the cliffs, or swim 
if the tide is right. I can swim in salt water with the 
utmost ease—you see my education is already being put 
to use! 

A letter comes from Mr. Jervis Pendleton in Paris, 
rather a short, concise letter; I’m not quite forgiven 
yet for refusing to follow his advice. However, if he 
gets back in time he will see me for a few days at Lock 
Willow before college opens; and if Iam very nice and 
sweet and docile I shall (I am led to infer) be received 
into favor again. 

Also a letter from Sallie. She wants me to come to 
their camp for two weeks in September. Must I ask 
your permission, or haven’t I yet arrived at the place 
where I can do as I please? Yes, I am sure I have— 
I’m a Senior, you know. Having worked all summer I 
feel like taking a little healthful recreation; I want to 
see the Adirondacks; I want to see Sallie; I want 
to see Sallie’s brother—he’s going to teach me to 
canoe—and (we arrive at my chief motive, which is 
mean) I wish Mr. Pendleton to arrive at Lock Willow 
and find me not there. 

I must show him that he can’t dictate to me. No one 
can dictate to me but you, Daddy—and you can’t 
always! I’m off for the woods. Jupy. 


Camp McBrIDE, 
Dear Daddy: Sept. 6th. 


OUR letter didn’t come in time (I am pleased to 

say). If you wish your instructions to be obeyed 
you must have your secretary transmit them in less 
than three weeks. As you observe, I am here; and have 
been for five days. 

The woods are fine, and so is the camp, and so is the 
weather, and so are the McBrides, and so is the whole 
world. I’m very happy! 

There’s Jimmie calling for me tocome canoeing. Good- 
by—sorry to have disobeyed, but why are you so persist- 
ent about not wanting me to play a little?) When I’ve 
worked all summer I deserve two weeks. Youareawfully 
dog-in-the-mangerish. 

However—I love you still, Daddy, in spite of all your 
faults. Jupy. 





Dear Daddy Long-Legs: 


ACK at college and a Senior—also editor of the 

‘“Monthly.”” It doesn’t seem possible, does it, that 
so sophisticated a person, just four years ago, was an 
inmate of the John Grier Home? We do arrive fast in 
America! 

What do you think of this? A note Mr. Pendleton 
directed to Lock Willow and forwarded here. He’s 
sorry but he finds that he can’t get up there this 
autumn; he has accepted an invitation to go yachting 
with some friends. Hopes I’ve had a nice summer and 
am enjoying the country. 

And he knew all the time that I was with the 
McBrides, for Julia told him so! You men ought to 
leave intrigue to women; you haven’t a light enough 
touch. 

Julia has a trunkful of the most ravishing new 
clothes—an evening gown of rainbow crépe that would 
be fitting raiment for the angels in Paradise. And I 
thought that my own clothes this year were unprece- 
dentedly (is there such a word?) beautiful. I copied 
Mrs. Paterson’s wardrobe with the aid of a dressmaker, 
and though the gowns didn’t turn out quite twins of the 
originals I was entirely happy until Julia unpacked. 
But now—I live to see Paris! 

Dear Daddy, aren’t you glad you’re not a girl? I 
suppose you think that the fuss we make over clothes 
is too absolutely silly? It is. No doubt about it. 
But it’s entirely your fault. 

Did you ever hear about the learned Herr Professor 
who regarded unnecessary adornment with contempt, 
and favored sensible, utilitarian clothes for women? 
His wife, who was an obliging creature, adopted ‘‘dress 
reform.’”’ And what do you think he did? He eloped 
with a chorus girl! 

Yours ever, Jupy. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: November 17th. 


UCH a blight has fallen over my literary career! I 
don’t know whether to tell you or not, but I would 
like some sympathy—silent sympathy, please; don’t 
reopen the wound by referring to it in your next letter. 
I’ve been writing a book—all last winter in the even- 
ings and all summer when I wasn’t teaching Latin to 
my two stupid children. I just finished it before college 
opened, and sent it to a publisher. He kept it two 
months, and I was certain he was going to take it; but 
yesterday morning an express parcel came (thirty cents 
due), and there it was back again with a letter from the 
publisher—a very nice, fatherly letter—but frank! He 


said he saw from the address that I was still in college, . 


and if I would accept some advice he would suggest that 
I put all of my energy into my lessons and wait until 
I graduated before beginning to write. He inclosed his 
reader’s opinion. Here it is: 

“Plot highly improbable. Characterization exag- 
gerated. Conversation unnatural. A good deal of 
humor, but not always in the best of taste. Tell her to 
ra on trying, and in time she may produce a real 

ok.”’ 

Not on the whole flattering, is it, Daddy? And I 
thought I was making a notable addition to American 
literature. I did truly. I was planning to surprise 
you by writing a great novel before I graduated. I 
collected the material for it while I was at Julia’s last 
Christmas. But I dare say the editor is right. Probably 
two weeks was not enough in which to observe the 
manners and customs of a great city. 

I took it walking with me yesterday afternoon, and 
when I came to the gas house I went in and asked the 
engineer if I could borrow his furnace. He politely 
opened the door, and with my own hands I chucked 
it in. I felt as though I had cremated my only child! 

I went to bed last night utterly dejected; I thought I 
was never going to amount to anything, and that you 
had thrown away your money for nothing. But what 
do you think? I woke up this morning with a beautiful 
new plot in my head; and I’ve been going about all day 
planning my characters, just as happy as I could be. 
No one can ever accuse me of being a pessimist! If 
I had a husband and twelve children swallowed by an 
earthquake one day I’d bob up smilingly the next 
morning and commence to look for another set. 

Affectionately, Jupy. 


Dear Daddy Long-Legs: 


DREAMED the funniest dream last night. I thought 

I went into a book store and the clerk brought me a 
new book named ‘‘The Life and Letters of Judy 
Abbott.” I could see it perfectly plainly—red-cloth 
binding with a picture of the John Grier Home on the 
cover, and my portrait for a frontispiece, with ‘‘ Very 
truly yours, Judy Abbott,” written below. But just as 
I was eagerly turning to the end to read the inscription 
on my tombstone I woke up. It was very annoying! 
I almost found out who I’m going to marry and when 
I’m going to die. 

Don’t you think it would be interesting if you really 
could read the story of your life—written perfectly 
truthfully by an omniscient author? And suppose you 
could only read it on this condition: that you would 
never forget it, but would have to go through life know- 
ing ahead of time exactly how everything you did would 
turn out, and foreseeing to the exact hour the time 
when you would die. How many people do you suppose 
would have the courage to read it then? Or how many 
could suppress their curiosity sufficiently to escape from 
reading it, even at the price of having to live without 
hope and without surprises? Life is monotonous enough 
at best; you have to eat and sleep about so often. 
But imagine how deadly monotonous it would be if 
nothing unexpected could happen between meals. 

I'm going on with Biology again this year—very 
interesting subject; we're studying the alimentary 
system at present. You should see how sweet a 
cross-section of the duodenum of a cat is under the 
microscope. 

Also we've arrived at Philosophy—interesting but 
evanescent. I prefer Biology, where you can pin the 
subject under discussion to a board. 

Do you believe in free will? I do—unreservedly. I 
don’t agree at all with the philosophers who think 
that every action is the absolutely inevitable and auto- 
matic resultant of an aggregation of remote causes. 
That’s the most immoral doctrine I ever heard— 
nobody would be to blame for anything. If a man 
believed in Fatalism he would naturally just sit down 
and say, “‘ The Lord’s will be done,’’ and continue to sit 
until he fell over dead. 

I believe absolutely in my own free will and my own 
power to accomplish—and that is the belief that moves 
mountains. You watch me become a great author! I 
have four chapters of my new book finished and five 
more drafted. 

This is a very abstruse letter—does your head ache, 
Daddy? I think we’ll stop now and make some fudge. 
I’m sorry I can’t send you a piece; it will be unusually 
good, for we’re going to make it with real cream and three 
butter balls. Yours affectionately, Jupy. 

P. S.—We’re having fancy dancing in gymnasium 
class. You can see by the accompanying picture how 
much we look like a real ballet. The one on the end 
accomplishing a graceful pirouette is me—I mean I. 
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By Eugene B. Lewis 


but he was not a woman suffragist. ‘‘ Women folks,” 

said he, ‘‘air either too naterally sweet or too naterally 
intriguing to mess around in politics. The polls won’t do 
the sweet ones nary bit of good and the others won’t do the 
polls nary bit of good, and there you be.” 

Uncle Jed had lived in Colorado when the buffaloes 
swarmed over what are now his wheat fields, and had shot 
deer and mountain lions from the door of his cabin. 

Plainsman and mountaineer, pioneer and mighty hunter, 
Uncle Jed was a picturesque figure in that little Colorado 
town. He was a striking type of the Western pathfinder of 
two generations ago: crude but shrewd; scornful of all 
things mean or petty; putting a liar and a rattlesnake in the 
same category, with a slight prejudice in favor of the snake 
since it warns you before it strikes; proud and careful of 
women, but not mushy with soft sentimentality. 

When the Democratic committee waited on him at his 
house and informed him that he was going to be nominated 
for Mayor at the convention the following day, he told them 
to practice their jokes on some one who was not too old and 
feeble to laugh. But they assured him they were not joking. 
““You are the only man,” urged one of the committeemen. 
“You are the father of this town and you have never yet 
been its Mayor. It’s a tardy recognition of your character 
and services to this community and we want to make 
amends. The contest is going to be mighty close this 
autumn and our hope of victory has centered on you.” 

‘‘ Aside from my rheumatism, boys, this is about the worst 
thing thet has ever centered on me yet,” replied the old 
man. ‘But I reckon bein’ Mayor of this here one-horse 
town ain’t sich an all-fired big job but that your Uncle Jed 
kin get away with it,” he continued, ‘‘so if you boys air sot 
on it, why, jest go ahead and fire away. It’s a new game to 
your Uncle Jed. I know a heap more about cattle than I do 
about politics, and a durn sight more about catchin’ steers 
and horse-thieves than I do about corralling votes; still I 
pretty usually git what I go after. But if your Uncle Jed 
gets into this here game he’s goin’ to play it on the square. 
I druv a bullet through the right eye of a man once who 
handed me a card off the bottom of the deck, so you see I’m 
some exactin’ as regards a square deal.” 


U JED BEECRAFT was a citizen of Colorado, 


T THE conclusion of this speech there was a hearty 
round of applause interrupted by the voice of the 
chairman, who said: ‘If the man wins it will sure be you.”’ 
Uncle Jed turned a quizzical gaze on the speaker. “I 
don’t exactly catch your idea,”’ he said. 
The chairman with a somewhat contemptuous gesture 
explained that the opposing candidate would be a woman. 


“Aunt Sadie was Introduced by Parson Goodson as 
‘the Joan of Arc of Dead Gulch’” 


“Uncle Jed was Picked Up and Borme Through the 
Throng of Howling Men” 


“‘The Republicans,” he said scornfully, ‘‘are going to 
nominate Mrs. Sadie Billings for Mayor.” Seeing the per- 
plexed look on Uncle Jed’s face he added hastily, ‘‘ I thought 
you knew it.” 

The old man said nothing. He looked like a man who had 
been tricked, and Uncle Jed was not the sort of man to 
relish being trapped. ‘‘Why didn’t you-all tell me?’ he 
asked accusingly. 

“We thought you knew it,’’ the committee replied. 


OR some time the old man remained silent. The com- 

mittee was getting nervous. Presently the hard lines in 
his face began to relax and gradually to weave themselves 
into a smile. 

“Well, I’ll be durned,” heejaculated. ‘After livin’a more 
or less peaceful life fer sixty-six years I got to fight a woman 
to be Mayor of this here town.” 

“You see,’ spoke the chairman, ‘‘ we knew that you were 
opposed to woman suffrage, so we thought you would put up 
a great fight.” 

“Fightin’ the principle is one thing,” said Uncle Jed, “but 
fightin’ a woman is another.’’ Then—with a sudden burst 
of indignation—‘‘What’s the matter with the Republican 
party? Ain’t they got a real man they kin run without 
havin’ to callona woman?” Then he turned accusingly on 
the committee. ‘‘Can’t you see how you have heaped indig- 
nity on to me?”’ he exclaimed wrathfully. ‘I’m an old 
Indian-fighter—I fight horse-thieves—and men; what do 
you mean by pitchin’ me into a fight with a weak female 
woman?” And then with his inevitable humor he added, 
‘““Come to think about it—Sadie Billings ain’t so all-fired 
weak as you might think.” 

That last remark saved the day for the committee. Until 
Uncle Jed’s whimsical mind had taken that last twist they 
had been on the verge of panic. 

The chairman seized the opportunity. ‘‘She’s so strong,”’ 
he said, ‘‘that the Republicans think she can beat any man 
we put up. Now think, Uncle Jed, what a grand oppor- 
tunity this will be for you to show Sadie Billings a thing or 
two, and all the other ‘suffragettes’ of Dead Gulch who 
are crying, ‘Down with the tyrant man,’ ‘Mothers versus 
murderers,’ and similar compliments.”’ 

“Air they sayin’ them things?’’ Uncle Jed asked. 

“They are,’’ replied the chairman. 

“Then by the great horn spoon it’s time some one wuz 
gittin’ out and doin’ something. I'll go you, boys.” 

The members of the committee were delighted, and after 
wringing the old man’s hand they made their way back to 
the hall over the general store, where the Democratic poli- 
ticians of Dead Gulch were waiting to hear their report. 
A moment after the committee had ascended the stairs 
deafening shouts and cheers broke through the windows 
of the hall and went hurtling down the main street. 


HE next day was such as Dead Gulch had never seen 

before. Both parties were holding their conventions: the 
Democrats in the Social Hall over the general store, the 
Republicans in the Methodist church. The captious who 
urged that this was desecration were silenced by the women, 
who said it was for a ‘“‘holy cause.”” The politicians of Dead 
Gulch were not amateurs. The leaders in both parties had 
prepared their respective slates and they went through with 
the frictionless ease of well-oiled machinery. 

The issue that had rent the town of Dead Gulch and had 
brought Sadie Billings and her followers to the front— 
making women for the first time a factor in the politics of 
that joyful town—was the proposition of building an infir- 
mary for the aged and an orphans’ home in conjunction with 
it. Parson Goodson and Professor Toombs had raised that 
benevolent issue, year in and year out, but had been unable 
to make any impression on the male hearts of the town. But 
their opportunity had come with equal suffrage. All the 
women were on their side. It is true they had elected a 
Mayor once before on that same issue, but after he got into 
office he seemed to forget all about the home for orphans and 
the old folks. ‘Now elect one of us,’’ Sadie Billings told 
them; ‘“‘we won't betray you.” And thus the good lady 
practically nominated herself. 

Now Sadie Billings was quite a personality and a person 
to be reckoned with. She was born right in the midst of 
great ideas in a small town near Boston. Her family 
blossomed from the Mayflower. With that heavy cargo of 
ancestry, intellect and conscience Sadie, as a young wife, 
came West with her youthful husband, who terminated his 
days in a single-handed dispute with a handful of reckless 
Dodge City gentry over a mining claim. It proved to be a 
goodly piece of ground, so the Widow Billings decided to hold 
it, sending back to Dodge City in shamefaced dismay her 
late husband’s disputants. It is thus reasonable to assume 
there was nothing in the eye of man to shake the soul of 
“‘ Aunt Sadie,” as she came to be called. During the early 
years of her widowhood the citadel of her heart was stormed 
unceasingly, and because of the barricade which she was 
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obliged to throw up in order to protect the integrity of her 
first love her face gradually took on the suggestion of a 
masked battery. 

Uncle Jed, for his part, only took a woman seriously when 
she was sick or in need. Then, whatever he had on this 
earth was hers. He did not make the world gloomier because 
a sorrow had come to him. As he grew in years he waxed 
mellower of heart, and many of his sayings passed into the 
proverbs of his town. ‘‘As Uncle Jed says” was the com- 
monest phrase heard in Dead Gulch conversation. So it was 
a perfect fury and riot of enthusiasm that followed Judge 
Nebeker’s nominating speech in which he said of Uncle Jed: 
“He has more of everything than any other man in the 
State of Colorado. He has more acres, more cattle, more 
kindness, more common-sense, more friends and more love.” 
Then carried to a dizzier height ona mighty wave of applause 
the Judge concluded: ‘He is, gentlemen, the George Wash- 
ington of Dead Gulch, who has been raised up to throw 
back the invading hosts of nonsense and foolishness, and 
to deliver our proud city from the threatened bondage of 
petticoat government.” 


UT of the din that ensued cries of ‘‘ Uncle Jed!”’ could be 

heard until presently the entire uproar was resolved into 
one vehement call for the nominee. The old man was found 
on the stairs trying to get out. But he was picked up and 
borne through the throng of howling men who were fairly 
caught in the spell of Uncle Jed’s personality, and was 
placed on the platform. As the old man stood facing the 
convention with a quizzical look on his face the uproar 
swiftly subsided, and out of the silence that followed a 
waggish delegate cried: ‘‘Introduce him, somebody,” 
which caused a great roar of laughter. 

“‘T reckon I do need to be introduced,’’ began Uncle Jed, 
“if I look as strange as I feel. If I had known you-all wuz 
goin’ to mill this way you would have found your Uncle Jed 
about fourteen miles down the gulch. But I’m powerful 
pleased over all the flatterin’ things you have said about me 
here. They will be good things to recollect while listenin’ 
to what Aunt Sadie has to say about me.” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by shouts and hisses. 
Uncle Jed lifted a deprecating hand. ‘ Not that, boys,’’ he 
said sternly. ‘‘ Never hiss a woman—’cause if you do she'll 
hiss back, and a hissin’ woman is the onloveliest thing in the 
sight of man or beast.” Then after an impressive pause: 
““But a good woman is the most inspirin’ spectacle on this 
here mundane earth. Now up to the present campaign the 
opposin’ candidates have been horse-thieves, liars, pusil- 
lanimous whelps and grave-robbers in each other’s regards— 
that is, durin’ the campaign. But thet wuz men’s talk. 








“Uncle Jed Reached for the Curious Bundle Eagerly. 
“Well, | Swan!’ He Faltered” 
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Now we air facin’ a new situation. For the first time in our 
experience we have a female candidate to deal with. This 
forces the introduction of new rules into the game, but, 
nevertheless, this here impendin’. contest is goin’ to afford 
plenty of excitement. The women folks have taken it into 
their heads to put their hands into the political fire and if 
they git ’em burnt it won't be our fault. We can’t control 
the laws of Nater. Now from my knowledge of the female 
human she is a mighty determined critter. And they air 
goin’ to exercise all their peculiar gifts and embellishments to 
win this here fight. They air goin’ to take advantage of 
their sex to heap abuse on the whole pack and passel of us 
Dead Gulch Democrats. But whatever they say let us deal 
with them firmly but gently.” 


S UNCLE JED sat down with the applause of his ad- 
mirers ringing in his ears his opponent was sounding 
the tocsin of war over in the little Methodist church. 

Now Aunt Sadie was not an altogether unpracticed 
speaker. As president of the Susan B. Anthony Club and 
also the Friday Evening Club she had an experience that 
made her sure of herself. She had traveled not a little, and 
had caught the knack of terse and sarcastic statement 
through contact with her much abler sisters of the world 
centers. These things placed her far in the van of her fellow- 
townswomen, most of whom regarded her with awe. 

The Republicans opened the campaign with a great rally 
at the Opera House. Aunt Sadie was the principal speaker. 
She was introduced by Parson Goodson as ‘‘the Joan of Arc 
of Dead Gulch, raised up te lead the fair hosts of our proud 
and flourishing city to victory against the inhumanity of 
man. Now I ask you,” he said, “‘to listen to her tell the 
story of her vision.” 

Instead of beginning her speech as she had thought to do 
Aunt Sadie took her cue from Mr. Goodson’s last words 
and began telling her audience what she could see. She saw 
old men and women tottering to their graves in hunger and 
want; she saw innocent and starving children, without home 
or parents, shriveling and dying in the icy clutch of winter’s 
starless night. 

It was entirely off the key. Some of the women were 
affected, but the men only laughed. They had never 
known of anything like that which Aunt Sadie had depicted. 

After getting through with her impromptu “vision”? Aunt 
Sadie read from manuscript a long, tedious speech. It 
contained many good things, but its excellences were hidden 
under such a mass of statistics not understood by her 
audience that they were completely lost. She had an array 
of figures that would have dismayed a life-insurance 
actuary.. She told her audience just how many orphans 
there were in the United States and just how much other 
States were paying to take care of the unfortunate children 
within their borders. She told just how many dollars and 
cents other cities in the State were paying to provide 
homes for the orphans and the aged. Then she read a 
long row of figures on the cost of living, and, by adroit 
reasoning only known to herself, showed how the failure 
to provide homes for the orphans and the destitute was 
responsible for it. She gave the figures in dollars and 
cents showing how much it had cost the women in their 
fight for political freedom, then figures setting forth in 
dollars and cents the amount that men had paid venal 
legislatures to block the women in their heroic struggle for 
political equality. Then she read a list of figures showing 
how much money the women had saved to the cities and 
States that had vouchsafed them a voice in public affairs. 
And finally she appealed to her audience to rise up and don 
the white robe of civic purity and decency, and to bear in 
mind that a ballot against the Democrats was a vote for a 
helpless child. 

Before she was half through her hearers were so tired 
that they would not have listened to Patrick Henry! 


HE next night it was Uncle Jed’s turn. He had heard 

Aunt Sadie. The whole town turned out to hear what 
he would have to say. The old man was primed. He 
arose, and, according to a prearranged plan of his own, 
announced: “Aunt Sadie’s class in arithmetic will now 
recite.’ Promptly five young men arose from their seats in 
the audience and faced the speaker. This thrilled the crowd 
with delicious expectancy. It was something decidedly new 
in campaigning. 

“Now,” asked Uncle Jed solemnly, ‘which one of you 
young men can tell me how many fleas they air on a dog?”’ 
The five youths raised their hands. 

“You kin tell me,” said Uncle Jed, pointing to the one on 
the extreme right. 

“Two million three hundred and forty thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-six,’” answered the young man, “not 
counting the baby fleas.” 

“Correct,’’ said Uncle Jed gravely, as soon as the gales of 
laughter had subsided. 

“Now,” heasked, ‘‘kin any of you tell me how much it 
cost Noah to feed the animals in the ark?”’ 

The second young man answered: “Thirty-one million 
eight hundred and thirty-one thousand three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars and nine cents, not counting Noah’s two 
shirts that were eaten up by the two goats.” 

“That's correct,” said Uncle Jed. “Now, young man,” 
indicating the third, ‘‘kin you give me the names of two 
great women of history who wuz so lit up with inspiration 
thet they saw a vision?” 

“Joan of Arc and Aunt Sadie Billings,” replied the young 
man. 

That was too much for the audience. Both the men and 
the women howled with glee. And true to the type of 
humorist that he was Uncle Jed maintained a countenance 
as free from mirth as the Sphinx. 

“Now, young man,” said he, pointing to number four, 
‘“*IT want you to tell me how many innocent children have 
starved to death and how many have been tossed out into 
the snow here in Dead Gulch to freeze to death.” 

“Thirty-seven have starved to death,’’ responded 
number four in the most matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘and a 
hundred and sixty have been tossed out into the snow.” 

“Them,’’ announced Uncle Jed, ‘‘air the correct figgers 
up to midnight last night. Now,” pointing tothe last one, 
**you kin tell me how many old men and women they air in 
Dead Gulch thet have no home.” 

“Three hundred and eighty-one,’’ replied the youth. 

“Correct,” exclaimed Uncle Jed; “‘ the Aunt Sadie class in 
arithmetic is now dismissed.” 

If there had ever been a case of an orphan in Dead 
Gulch being deprived of anything except its own parents no 
one had ever heard of it. As for the aged inhabitants of the 
little town, there was not one who was not amply provided 





for with this world’s goods. So the old, misdirected zeal 
of carrying coals to Newcastle was never better exemplified 
than in the case of Aunt Sadie. 

Uncle Jed’s master-stroke of ridicule completely anni- 
hilated Aunt Sadie. She was done for. 

The effect of Uncle Jed’s speech threw the Republican 
camp into a state of consternation, That he was carrying 
the town was so apparent that even Aunt Sadie admitted it. 
She and her advisers got together to see what could be done 
to break the hypnotic spell the old man had thrown over 
Dead Gulch. 

“‘Thaveit,”’ said Professor Toombs with sudden inspiration: 
““we will send for Miss Armsworth,” . 

‘‘Who is Miss Armsworth ?” every one wanted to know. 

‘*That’s the very thing,” cried Aunt Sadie. ‘‘I met Miss 
Armsworth in Denver last year and I am sure she will do 
this for me. I will write to her this very day. Why haven’t 
we thought of that before? That young woman will take 
this town by storm.” 


| Sabet one who knew Hope Armsworth knew that Aunt 
Sadie had spoken the truth. The young woman in ques- 
tion was the head and front of the ‘‘ Votes for Women”’ 
phalanxes of Colorado. She possessed a political sagacity 
that was marvelous, combined with beauty and charm of 
person that were irresistible. Moreover she had a most 
eloquent and persuasive tongue. So when the ‘‘Morning 
Clarion” announced that Miss Hope Armsworth was coming 
to Dead Gulch to make speeches the little town put on its 
best bib and tucker to meet the young female paragon. 

The effect of her coming more than vindicated the hopes 
of the strategists who planned it. For the first time since 
the opening of the campaign Uncle Jed faced empty benches. 
Every man, woman and childin Dead Gulch, except Uncle 
Jed and the chairman, had turned out tosee and to hear the 
much-heralded young woman. 

“Well, I reckon we might as well go too,’”’ said Uncle Jed 
to the mournful chairman. ‘‘ By jings, it sure looks like they 
have dug up atrump card thistime. I reckon we might as 
well jine in the stampede and go over and cast a admirin’ 
eye on the young woman.” 

When they reached the Opera House they found it packed 
to the doors, but by persistent crowding they managed to 
get inside where they could command a view of the stage. 

While Miss Armsworth was talking Uncle Jed’s face was 
aninteresting study. The young woman's wit and eloquence 
alone were enough to captivate her audience, but with her 
striking beauty added she simply overwhelmed them. As 
he listened Uncle Jed’s shrewd gray eyes twinkled. Of all 
her hearers he was the most interested and by far the most 
appreciative. 

Like a seasoned campaigner Miss Armsworth judged her 
audience with unerring precision. She charmed them with 
interesting stories of her travels, and had them holding their 
sides over the funniest stories possible, told with fine skill. 
She talked to them as she would to children, addressing 
herself to their hearts and not their heads. Before she had 
finished they would have followed her to the ends of the 
earth or at her bidding walked through the gates of the 
inferno. Andto grip the hold she had on their hearts she 
held a reception on the stage at the close of the meeting. 

Of course every one went up to meet her, and for two 
hours Miss Armsworth was engaged in the genial task of 
melting the inhabitants of Dead Gulch to her purpose in the 
alembic of her personal charm. The mencame away caress- 
ing the hand that had touched hers, and the women left in 
tears. Uncle Jed did not goup to meet Miss Armsworth. 
““If | wuz to try to attract any attention in there now,” he 
explained to his companion, “I’d be a chuckleheaded fool.’’ 

The positions of the two political camps were now com- 
pletely reversed. The Democratic headquarters was a 
picture of dense despair. Miss Armsworth held the town 
in the hollow of her shapely hand. A few would go to hear 
what Uncle Jed had to say, but would quickly return to 
the charmed circle—to be swept off their feet again. Not 
only Uncle Jed, but Aunt Sadie also was completely over- 
shadowed by this young woman. She alone had become 
the issue. Everything else was lost sight of. 


OR two or three days Uncle Jed kept under cover. His 
henchmen were disappointed in him when he declined to 
hold any more meetings for the present. But the spectacle 
of the entire town running after Miss Armsworth did not 
seem to worryhimintheleast. He retired to the seclusion of 
his house and made no effort to turn the tide his way again. 
But the shrewd old man was simply biding his time. It 
came—on theafternoonbeforethe election. Miss Armsworth 
was taking a much-needed rest. He had a meeting called, 
telling those who announced it to say that “The old man 
is loaded forbear.” It had itseffect. The Opera House was 
filled. The spell of Miss Armsworth’s immediate presence 
was not there, so his townspeople greeted Uncle Jed with 
all the old-time enthusiasm, As he stood before them he 
seemed to talk with the wisdom of an apostle. ‘‘What 
means this stir in Rome?’’ he quoted, having heard a Sen- 
ator employ the phrase years before. ‘‘Concernin’ this young 
woman who has stood us on our heads,’’ he said, ‘‘I have 
nothing but the greatest admiration. I don’t blame you-all 
fer runnin’ after her, but in yer stampede don’t you think 
you hey overlooked a few things? Ina day or two won’t 
she turn her back on Dead Gulch and ferget there is sich a 
town on the map? Has she got any real or vital interest in 
this town, inme and inyou? You-all seem to think it is her 
you air goin’ to elect tomorrow. But as a matter of fact in 
a few days she will pass out of your lives forever. Because 
she is eloquent and beautiful and as pretty as an angel in 
the livery of Heaven, is that any reason why the people of 
Dead Gulch should not carry on their own affairs in their 
own way? We have done tolerable well so far; why should 
we lose our heads now? And remember it ain’t Miss Arms- 
worth that wants to be Mayor of this here—man’s town— 
it’s the same old Aunt Sadie Billings, the expert on figgers.”’ 
With that one stroke Uncle Jed regained all his, lost 
ground and at the same time drew the arrows from Miss 
Armsworth’s quiver. It was all true: as Uncle Jed had 
pointed out the young lady would soon leave and forget all 
about them. They were not going to vote for Aunt Sadie 
before—why should they now simply becausea young woman 
who had no real interest in them asked them to? They 
had almost allowed themselves to be betrayed into an awful 
blunder. No, they would stand by “old Uncle Jed” and 
show this young woman that she couldn’t pull the wool over 
their eyes. 
When Miss Armsworth heard of Uncle Jed’s coup she 
reminded herself that she had never seen that worthy. 


As a matter of fact she had never given him a thought. She 
didn’t think he was worthit. Was she not carrying the town 
away from him in triumph? Why bother herself about a 
stupid, benighted old man? 

But it seemed he was not so stupid after all. Just when 
she thought she had the whole town firmly in her grasp 
had not this-untutored old man emptied her hand? She 
suddenly discovered that she hada great curiosity to see 
him. For her to have animpulse was one thing, to carry it 
out was the next. Accordingly she sent a messenger to Uncle 
Jed, asking him to set a time that she might call at his 
home. The messenger found the old man at the head- 
quarters, surrounded by his admirers, proudly and gayly 
waving the scepter he had so adroitly regained. He read 
the note, and without a change of countenance he arose and 
left the hall—the boy trailing after him. He went to his 
home and wrote a reply, handed it to the boy, and then 
settled back in his old rocking-chair and gazed dreamily at 
the ceiling. 

He was presently aroused by the sound of light footsteps 
coming up the path. Hearoseandwenttothe door. Miss 
Armsworth was bending over a rosebush. ‘‘Would I be 
endangering my personal safety,’’ she asked coyly, “if I took 
one of these roses ?”’ 

‘Not if you took the whole plumb garden, young woman,” 
said Uncle Jed with elaborate courtesy. 

“‘Thank you so much,” she said. ‘‘ You see I am bent on 
taking your roses as well as your votes.” 

Uncle Jed only smiled and beckoned her into the house. 
She passed him and went into the drawing-room, where he 
waved hertoachair. ‘I reckon,” he said dryly, “that you 
have over-assessed my property. The roses air mine and 
you air welcome to all of ‘em. But it’s my understandin’ 
thet the votes belong to them thet cast ’em. At least that is 
the way it looked until you came—now it appears they air 
fixin’ to deed ’em over to you.” 


ISS ARMSWORTH remarked the shrewdness of the 

manin making no reference to his triumph of the after- 
noon—not even in the face of her challenge. She regarded 
him closely. What a magnificent type he was. She saw a 
shrewd but kindly wisdom beaming from his eyes. And 
what eyes! Beforeshe had been in his presence five minutes 
she felt the warmth and force of him, Although he was 
entirely new to her experience she marveled at the feeling 
of kinship. She had come expecting to find a crude, 
ignorant, graceless old man, who was fighting against her 
cause from the promptings ofa dark and narrow soul. And 
now here she was—a refined and educated woman of the 
world, intimately acquainted with many of the great men 
of the earth—acknowledging to herself that this obscure old 
man had, without uttering a dozen words, impressed her 
more than any man she had ever known. She knew men 
with whom Uncle Jed could not be compared in the matter 
of wit and learning, but she searched her memory in vain 
to recall one man who could be compared with him in that 
intangible, indefinable something which, for want of a more 
precise word, she called “character.”’ 

“| hear,’’ she said archly, ‘‘that you had a very successful 
meeting this afternoon.” 

“Yes,” he said heartily, ‘I reckon we sort of found our 
bearin’s again.” 

‘‘What do you mean by that ?’’ Miss Armsworth asked. 

“Well, we kind of reminded ourselves that we wuz follerin’ 
after strange gods—and goddesses,” he added naively. 

“But if the strange gods are better than the old ones,” she 
asked, ‘‘ would it not be better to follow after them ?’”’ 

“T said goddesses too,” he reminded her. 

“Are the goddesses, then, worse than the gods?” 

“] think there is a popular notion they air better,” he 
answered slyly. 

“Do you think they are?”’ she asked, 

“Well—they make better mothers,”’ he replied blandly. 

This parry was a bit disconcerting. ‘‘ Well, doesn’t it 
require the highest and best qualities to be a mother?” she 
asked aggressively, 

“Tt sure does.”’ 

“Then why can’t she apply those qualities to the broader 
and larger field of public life?” 

“T didn’t know,” the old man said, “that public life was 
a broader and higher field than raisin’ children.” 

She was not getting on, Miss Armsworth felt vaguely. 
There was something in the quiet manner of this old man 
that seemed to bind her tongue. She couldn’t seem to say 
what she wanted to. In fact she couldn’t think of what she 
thought she ought to say. Other men, famous in the world, 
she had swept away with ease. Their arguments—similar 
to Uncle Jed’s—had sounded like cheap banalities, but in 
the mouth of this simple old man they seemed to take on a 
dignity, a sincere and simple impressiveness, as compelling 
as a cosmic truth. 


““(\F COURSE,” she said, “the raising of children is the 
noblest work that can come to the hand of a woman; 

but you must remember, my dear friend, there are a great 

many women who have no children. What of them?” 

“Well, it doesn’t appear they wuz correctin’ their misfor- 
tune much by enticin’ from their homes women who have.” 

“Is a woman, then, to be home all the time simply 
because she has children?”’ 

“Not necessarily,’’ said Uncle Jed, “but she ought to 
have her mind on it while she is there.” 

“You would have us, then, circumscribed by the home, 
with but one idea in the world?” 

“No,” quietly rejoined the old man, ‘‘I would have the 
woman circumscribe the home; and no woman can do that 
on one idea.” 

“But she has proved she is capable of larger interests,” 
insisted Miss Armsworth. ‘And she is needed in public 
affairs where her influence is invariably for righteousness.”’ 

“How long will she keep that influence?’’ asked Uncle 
Jed feelingly, ‘after millin’ around in politics with the men. 
Won't that unembellished familiarity breed contempt? And 
supposin’ she gains a victory, gets herself elected into office, 
what effect will that have on the men, takin’ into consider- 
ation the peculiarity of a woman’s conduct after she has 
gained the upper hand? Wuz you ever in a house where the 
wife wuz a better man than the husband? The latter 
individual presented a sorry sight—don’t you think? 
You neither respected the man nor admired the woman. 
Well, do you want that henpecked effect to spread all over 
the country?” 

‘If the man is so weak,”’ she said scornfully, ‘‘he ought to 
be dominated and even—henpecked. I despise that word.” 
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A Sacrifice That Paid a 





lundredfold 








Y OWN father died when I was 
M. three years old. My mother mar- 

ried again, this time a_ typical 
farmer of the old school, whose one object 
in life was to attain land and money. To 
achieve this purpose he worked unremit- 
tingly, gave up all enjoyments and forced 
every one under his roof to do likewise. 








from the unaccustomed toil, but I stuck to 
it resolutely and kept cheerful at any cost. 
By early autumn the house was cozy and 


livable. There were jars of jellies and 
preserves in the cellar, and chickens ready 
for broiling, and my brother had begun to 
manifest some symptoms of interest in his 
work. A hammock under the big, old elms 











He was, moreover, a widower with several 





and a croquet set on the smooth grass had 





children. I was offered a home with him 

and my mother, but refused to leave my grand- 
parents, with whom Mother and I had lived after 
Father’s death. I think that my guardian angel 
prompted my decision. Surely no mere child could 
have seen clearly what I see now: that to have ac- 
cepted the offer would have meant years of profitless 
drudgery and the foregoing of all that makes :ife 
worth while. Yet I loved my mother and the baby 
brother who came the following year with all the 
passionate devotion of a child who is starving for 
love. My grandfather was affectionate, but during 
all of those years my grandmother never gave me a 
caress. Many a time I have cried myself to sleep 
because I so longed for the touch of mothering arms. 


4 TER her second marriage my mother’s hands 
were tied. Her husband forbade her to give a 
cent of money for my support or to take a stitch in my 
garments unless I would come there and slave as the 
others were slaving. Mother’s share of my father’s 
property was promptly swallowed up by the farm; 
my uncle guardian squandered my share. 

A childless uncle and aunt offered me a home in 
the village. As I had reached the limit of the district 
school I accepted, and was graduated from the Union 
School in one year, and from a near-by High School in 
two years more. Then I longed to go to the Normal 
School. My uncle and aunt were unable to shoulder 
all of the expense that this would entail, but they 
furnished my clothes and a little money. I worked 
for my board at the home of a dear old lady who was 
very kind. 

I was graduated from the Normal School, where 
I took the classical course, in three years, and I 
promptly secured a position as teacher. My uncle 
had meanwhile died. When I became a teacher my 
stepfather was proud of me and welcomed me gladly 
at vacation-time. I was earning money, real money, 
more than any of his children who had been denied 
an education could earn. During the preparatory 
years he had scoffed, pooh-poohed all education, and 
declared that I might better be working out and 
bringing in three dollars a week. Now, figuratively 
speaking, he patted me on the shoulder and boasted 
about what a bright, plucky daughter he had. I 
writhed in spirit, but accepted it with outward grace, 
for it gave me a chance to be near my mother and 
my brother. 


} H pomieee the next few years I fought my way up in 
my profession. I liked my workand wassuccess- 
ful. I denied myself fine clothes and theater tickets 
in order to give my mother and brother something be- 
yond the bare necessities with which they were sup- 
plied by my stepfather. There was little that I could 
do. I wanted to educate my brother, but my step- 
father insisted that he should work on the farm until 
he was of age. An older brother who had tried to 
escape had been dragged back by the laws of our 
State. It was useless to attempt to oppose that iron 
will and narrow prejudice. I longed to give my 
mother a vacation. She was needed on the farm. 
I offered to buy an oil stove to replace the big range 
which made the kitchen insufferable in summer. 
Mr. A would not have one in the house. All that 
I could do was to supply books and magazines 
and give the family what pleasure I could during 
vacations. 

Why did I not go home and help my mother? I 
could not. I even stayed away for weeks during 
vacations, because as soon as I shouldered a part of 
the housework her presence was demanded in the 
fields. Every one under that roof was required to 
work every hour of the day and a few hours of the 
night. I might have helped to swell my stepfather’s 
bank account by sacrificing my life, but I would have 
added no whit to any one’s pleasure or well-being. 
Indeed my mother gloried in the thought that I was 
out of it all. 

One forenoon I was handed a telegram saying that 
Mr. A had been found dead. There was no will. 
When the estate was finally settled the old homestead 
went to. Mr. A’s children, while my mother and 
brother received an abandoned farm which had been 
one of Mr. A’s last acquisitions. My mother was 
verging on a nervous breakdown. My brother was 
not yet of age and had never had the spending of five 
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effort. To drop out now meant that when I returned 
after years of absence I must again begin at the 
bottom of the ladder; that I would probably have to 
spend the remaining years in mediocrity. I knew 
that the call from home was only temporary. Even- 
tually my brother would marry and there would be 
no real place then for the sister. I had learned to 
hate farm life from the bitter glimpses I had been 
accorded. I had planned a trip to the mountains 
for that vacation. It was a hard fight, but I wrote 
Mother that I would come as soon as school closed. 


I BEGAN haunting the library and reading works on 
domestic science and agriculture. I attended one 
or two farmers’ conventions, visited the State agricul- 
tural college, inspected some model farms, subscribed 
for agricultural papers and prepared in every way to 
give just as good energy to this task as I had given 
to pedagogy. 

I shall never forget that first day on the farm. My 
mother was tearful and shrilly fretful by turns. 
There was a new house at the homestead; she had 
given twenty years of her life to attainit. They had 
no right to take it away, she said. My brother’s face 
was Clouded and sullen. The two were at cross pur- 
poses. My mother nagged my brother constantly. 
He hated the old farm. He wanted to go to the city. 
He had been neglecting his work and running with 
some utterly worthless village lads, as well as with 
girls of questionable character. He had been playing 
cards in low places. He had let the cows go without 
milking, and crops were half put in or not put in at 
all. My mother was on the verge of despair; but it 
didn’t worry me. I knew that there was good stuff 
in the lad. My years of teaching had taught me 
discernment of boy character. He had never been 
permitted legitimate amusement or companionship. 
No matter how hard he worked there had always 
been another task awaiting him. Now that the 
restraint was removed hedid not know how to use his 
freedom—that was all. 

My mether wailed over the expensive new clothes 
that my brother had bought. I shuddered at parts 
of them, the taste was so execrable. He told me 
that my stepfather had always bought his clothes— 
cheap, ill-fitting ones—and that when he came home 
from town with the last suit he lay awake all night 
hating it. 


Fyn the house—an old, gray, tumble-down, frame 
building! The paint was black with age. The 
moldy and ugly wall paper hung in dismal strips. 
Some of the floor boards were broken. It wasenough 
to dishearten any one. 

A paper-hanger and a painter transformed the big 
living-room; a soft, buff paper and white paint 
wrought wonders. An inexpensive rug harmonized 
perfectly. White muslin curtains, simple furniture, 
scattered books and magazines were added, and 
there was one restful place in the house. The other 
rooms took longer. Some of them I painted and 
papered myself. Meanwhile there was the regular 
routine work to be attended to. I had never put upa 
jar of preserves or a glass of jelly, but my brother 
liked them. My mother was not equal to the work, 
so I took a book of recipes and plungedin. I followed 
directions as explicitly as I had followed the chemical 
formulas in the laboratory, and was rewarded with 
perfect results. My head ached and my back ached 


proved effectual lures. 

Meanwhile I had been trying to win my brother 
for a chum, since I knew that in that way only could 
I influence him for good. I rode with him, went with 
him to the pastures, asked him to take me to some of 
the beauty spots near by. Gradually he confided in 
me. I never preached, but I gave him advice tact- 
fully when he asked for it. As the cool evenings set 
in I made the counter attraction still stronger. I had 
girls out to visit me from town: fun-loving, jolly girls, 
but each pure and sweet. Dick soon lost his taste for 
the other sort. We played games in the parlor, quite 
as a matter of course, and the surreptitious haymow 
game, with its coarse accompaniment of vulgar jest 
and story, ceased to charm. There was a merry 
party at home and a chafing-dish supper to follow. 
Why should my brother fare forth into the night ? 


fe hardest task of all was to persuade my mother 
to let Dick assume the responsibility which alone 
would transform him.into real manhood. She had 
depended upon neighbors: for advice, had tried to 
manage the farm work herself, and had carried a bur- 
den for which she was unfitted. I talked with Dick 
and saw that he understood the work and had excel- 
lent business ideas, but lacked incentive. I urged 
my mother to throw the responsibility upon him, 
retaining always the legal right to use as a check if 
necessary. He could not ruin the farm in one year, 
and I knew that I had his confidence. It was hard 
to remain passive while he made mistakes, but it 
repaid the effort, when, having learned his lesson 
from Dame Experience, he would come voluntarily 
and talk matters over, explaining where the mistake 
lay and how he could rectify it another year. His 
face began to wear an expression of alert strength as 
he realized his responsibility. 

Then, too, Dick began to show a tender solicitude 
for his mother, to do things toadd to her comfort and 
to shield her from worry. Before we could realize 
the transformation she was leaning on his young 
strength instead of trying to prod him to drudging 
toil. 

I enjoyed the life. I had never known the mean- 
ing of the word ‘“‘home.’”’ How I reveled in the warm 
content of the home circle. I came to see how piti- 
fully small were all of my intellectual achievements 
when compared with the large usefulness which was 
now mine. I became a comrade of all the living 
creatures on the farm; I stroked the silken muzzles 
of the horses, cuddled the downy chickens and ducks, 
ran races with the playful puppy. I grew sane and 
healthy and rosy. My nerves were but memories, 
the sensation of a headache was forgotten. I plunged 
through the heaped winter snows or roamed through 
the daisy-strewn meadow. Had the two years given 
me no other reward than the satisfaction of duty 
done, the knowledge of the sweetness of a real home 
and the health of body and mind which came from 
life in the open, I should still never have regretted my 
decision. But there came an even greater reward. 


Y STANDARDS of life had been false: the ones 
learned from the schoolroom instead of from 
life. I had judged people only from an academic view- 
point, had thought no man worth while unless he 
were college-bred and a member of one of the learned 
professions. Now I saw that real worth was the true 
test. My brother had no diploma, but he was well 
read and intelligent. There were those all about me 
who were ignorant of books but rich in a knowledge 
of Nature and of humanity. 
While teaching I had become well acquainted with 
a man who was a friend of a family where I had 
boarded. Neither of us had considered the other as a 
matrimonial possibility. Asa school-teacher I made 
a fairly pleasant companion for a social evening, but 
manifested none of those domestic virtues which a 
man would demand of the woman whom he chose to 
bear the sacred name of wife. And this man was 
merely a storekeeper, while I was looking for a 
learned professional man. We had kept up a desul- 
tory correspondence. He had quit the store and 
gone on the road. Adrummer! Shades of Froebel! 
But when the man called casually at the farm the 
scales fell from both our eyes. The years had brought 
out my latent housewifely instincts. I saw that he 
had wealth of heart and character, a knowledge of 
Nature and of humanity. So today his ring 








dollars. The house was considered unin- 
habitable. They wrote that they needed 
me. 


The same mail brought me a letter which 
offered me a coveted position, with a com- 
fortable salary, for which I had been work- 
ing—in brief, the goal toward which I had 
been straining every effort. I had worked 
hard to attain just this. My education had 




















been won by self-denial and strenuous 


is on my finger, and I am happy in my own 
home with the man whom I love more with 
each dawning day. 

One more point. Some one may think: 
“If you could give up a career because you 
were needed at home how could you leave 
your family to go toa home of your own?”’ 
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‘The First Man in His State 


The Romance of a Man Who Became Governor: By Lily A. Long 


AUTHOR OF “A MONK WAS HE,” “THE LAW AND THE LADY,” ETC, 


HE Governor has arrived, I see.” 

“Oh, has he?.” said Margaret 
Caldwell carelessly. She did not 
turn her head to look, nor did any 
break in her voice betray the fact 
that her heart had contracted 
queerly at the words. 

“‘He looks as if he knew how to 
support the dignity of his position,” 
Guy Gilmore ran on, watching the 
new arrival with interest, ‘though 
I have heard that he was not ex- 
actly to that manner born. Do 

ss you know him, Margaret?” 

“Yes, I know him.” Then after a moment she added: 
“In fact, quite well.” 

“Oh, indeed! Tell me about him. I have been away two 
years, remember, and I have to post myself on home affairs. 
I had never heard of this Alfred Davidson when I left, and 
here I return to find him Governor.” 

“You probably never paid much attention to local poli- 
tics, Guy, or you would have heard of him. Still I under- 
stand that he was what you call a ‘dark horse’ until he was 
somewhat precipitately elected Governor.” 

“Socially as well as politically, eh?” 

“You might say so.” 

“But he has made good, I hear.” 

‘“‘That seems to be the general opinion.” 

“Do you like him, Margaret—personally, I mean?”’ 


ARGARET CALDWELL did not answer for a moment. 

Her eyes wandered over the gay crowd that filled the 
reception-room until they rested on the commanding figure 
of the Governor. She knew well that he was waiting, with 
perfectly masked impatience, for the moment when he could 
hunt her up for the conventional word or two which were 
all the occasion would permit. Even now his eyes were 
sweeping the room searchingly—for what, she knew. “‘ Yes, 
I like him,” she answered after the pause. 

‘Your tone suggests a reservation.” 

‘‘A limitation rather.” 

“T have no doubt that, if I followed up the distinction, 
I should come upon something subtly significant and most 
illuminating, but the thing that is putting the Governor and 
everything else out of my mind is a realization that you are 
looking wonderfully well, Margaret.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Whenever I see you in evening dress I have an irresistible 
impulse to ask you to marry me.”’ 

“When an irresistible impulse meets an impassable 
barrier,’’ Margaret began lightly 

“Tt tries again,’ Gilmore interrupted. ‘‘Barriers that 
cannot be passed may be worn down.” 

Margaret shook her head slightly but seriously. ‘‘I wish 
you wouldn’t, Guy.” 

“Do you wish I wouldn’t just as hard as you did the last 
time—before I went away?” 

“More.” 

“‘More on my account or more on your own? Have you 
found the other man yet, Margaret ?”’ 

The faintest shadow of a frown marked her forehead, but 
she made no other answer. 

Gilmore saw, and answered the look coolly. ‘‘I suppose 
you think I am unwarrantably personal, but you must 
remember that I also am concerned. I told you long ago 
that I should never give up hope until you were actually 
engaged to some other man, and that then I should marry 
your little sister so as toget intothe family somehow. I must 
say that Lucy seems more promising; she has grown amaz- 
ingly pretty these last two years; and if it is to speak to you 
that the Governor is making a bee line in our direction, as 
I suspect it is, since he has never had the privilege of 
meeting me, I shall go this minute and pay court to Lucy.” 

‘“‘ At least wait until I can present you to His Excellency,” 
said Miss Caldwell serenely. And though Guy Gilmore 
searched her face shrewdly he found it undecipherable. 

At Miss Caldwell’s word of introduction the Governor's 
hand went out promptly to Gilmore with the politician’s 
magnetic clasp, but in his eyes there was surprise and some- 
thing of the searching inquiry that Guy had bent upon 
Margaret a moment before. ‘‘From the Philippines? Ah, 
I shall be coming to you for information! I confess to having 
a boy’s interest in foreign lands and customs. If you can be 
induced to tell tales you will find me an appreciative listener.” 

“Oh, the Philippines are well enough in their way, but 
there are greater attractions at home,” drawled Gilmore with 
a malice which was his retort to the question he had read in 
the Governor’s eyes. ‘‘ Margaret, if you will excuse me, I 
think it is time for me to go and look up Lucy.”” And having 
placed his two Parthian arrows he departed better pleased 
with himself than with his prospects. 








“T WAS afraid you were not here. That palm hid you,” 

the Governor said quickly, instinctively turning so that 
no one in the room should see his face. It wasa striking face, 
expressive beyond the common and full of power, yet with 
lines of pain about the eyes and mouth. The power melted 
into wistfulness when he looked at Margaret Caldwell, but 
the pain could not quite forget itself in hope. 

“Oh, I could not miss it!” she said, with a half-cynical 
smile which was characteristic of her. ‘‘This is a very 
important social occasion, you know.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t know enough to distinguish the dif- 
ferent varieties of ‘social occasion.’ They are all alike 
mysterious. But—I always know if you are there.” 

“T am highly 7 

“Don’t say ‘flattered’!” 

“‘Complimented then! But I agree with you as to the 
futility of these social affairs.”’ 

“IT didn’t say that they were futile, but merely that I was 
dull,” Davidson answered. ‘‘One must be born to them to 
understand their real significance. I simply have to take 
everything at its surface value. I suppose it ought to be 
humiliating to confess it.”’ 

‘But think what a blessing such a state of mind is to your 
hostess,” Miss Caldwell said, smiling encouragement at him. 

“There is comfort in that,’’ he agreed cheerfully. Then 
he added, with a significance that brought the color into her 
cheeks, self-possessed woman of the world though she was: 
‘‘You always seem to discover my redeeming traits. I 
wonder if you guess how grateful I am.” 





“The world proclaims them. I should be deaf not to 
hear,” she said with a careless air intended to offset the 
flush of which she was conscious. 

“Tell me, are you interested in the laying of the corner- 
stone for the new Library next Wednesday?’ he asked 
hurriedly. Hesaw from the corner of his eye that his hostess, 
on the arm of a celebrity, was bearing down upon him, and 
he knew the signs. ‘‘They have asked me to make the 
address. If you are to be there te 

‘‘Wednesday? No, I shall have to be content with read- 
ing the speech in the papers. Next week I am going on a 
motor trip that Mrs. Hastings has planned, down through 
St. Vincent and the southern part of the State.”’ 

The celebrity, Cyril Hastings, whom Margaret had known 
all her life, was presented to the Governor, and while the 
two men talked Margaret drew farther back into the shadow 
of the palm and watched. Hastings was a scholar and a man 
of the world and he met her fastidious standards perfectly, 
yet she could not say that he had any advantage, even in 
readiness of speech or ease of manner, over the country-bred 
and self-taught man who had made the spectacular climb 
from the farm to the Capitol. And yet, could she always 
be sure of him in the same way she could be sure of Cyril 
Hastings, of Guy Gilmore? The question, which some- 
times loomed black with doubt and which was never wholly 
laid, turned before her thoughts like a flaming sword. To 
pass it might be to find Paradise, but she held herself from 
picturing what lay beyond. There was something almost 
terrifying in its sweetness. 

When she was ready to depart with her débutante sister 
Governor Davidson was on the watch for a last word—as 
she had known he would be. 

“IT got out from under that corner-stone,” he said 
meaningly. 

“That will be a disappointment to many.” 

“My disappointment came first.” There was always 
something picturesque, almost dramatic, in his speech and 
manner. ‘‘But I hope to transform it into—what is its 
opposite? Say into an appointment, instead.’’ He pressed 
her hand lightly, smiled enigmatically, and stood aside to 
watch her depart. 

And Margaret Caldwell, who had rather supposed that it 
was her prerogative to keep other people guessing, wondered 
what he could have meant; something, certainly. His 
words were always significant. 





” THE quiet of her room that night Margaret tried to 
make clear to herself just what it was in her feeling about 
Governor Davidson which had always so far seemed to hold 
her back from a final judgment. She was not usually in any 
uncertainty as to her own opinion, whatever the subject. 
Or, if she had any consciousness of dubiety, that in itself 
wasananswer. But in this case the question was complicated 
and made serious by the fact which she could not ignore to 
herself that Governor Davidson was in love with her. He 
had never said so in words, but in every other way possi- 
ble—and he was versatile—he had laid his heart at her feet 
a hundred times. 

When she had first realized the situation, and had seen 
that he meant her to understand it, she had instinctively 
thrown out an invisible barrier for protection; but she soon 
recognized that this had hardly been necessary. In a 
hundred ways he made her know that she was all-important 
to him, but he always skillfully managed that she should 
have no opportunity either definitely to accept or to reject 
his unspoken devotion. It merely surrounded her like an 
atmosphere. Was his guardedness because he guessed the 
state of her mind, and meant to give her time to work ‘it 
out? She smiled to herself appreciatively. It would be 
like his amazing cleverness! 

Margaret Caldwell was a worldly romanticist. She saw 
better uses for a cap than tossing it over the windmills, and 
under no circumstances could she have felt that the world 
could be well lost for love. And yet the world and the full- 
ness thereof without love would have seemed to her a sorry 
prize. She had waited for love as the crowning glory of a 
life which at its barest she knew to be unspeakably wonder- 
ful and worthy of the best she could bring to it. ‘A garden 
inclosed, a fountain sealed,” she knew her heart to be. Not 
lightly might that garden be entered, that fountain set 
free; yet to miss that consummation would be to match the 
forlorn glory of fruitless flowers. 

Now in the quiet of her own room she rested her arms on 
the windowsill and looked out into the velvet blackness of 
the night, while she brought the face of Alfred Davidson 
before her. Was his the hand fated to open the gate to the 
garden? He loved her, but that was not conclusive. Many 
men had been ready to love her. Did she love him? Sud- 
denly she realized as never before the responsibility as well 
as the privilege of the woman. The happiness and success 
of their two lives rested upon her ability to discern—beneath 
the glamour, the attraction, the curiosity of the surface— 
the essential truth of their relation to each other. There 
was glamour, for his personality charmed her; and attrac- 
tion, for she could not put the thought of him from her; 
and always there is curiosity in the approach of two 
diverse natures. But—was there more? If there was 
she had not gone out to meet it. Instead she had held her 
heart back when it would have spontaneously thrilled to his 
silent demand—if he had been of her own class. That was 
where the doubt lay, and she had to face the fact. He was 
a man destined to greatness, that she knew. With her or 


. without her he would achieve. She sincerely believed that 


with her aid his achievements would be finer, and that their 
two lives would blossom into a fullness neither could win 
alone—if only she loved him. Should she—let herself —love 
him? She let her head fall at last on her hands with a sigh. 
It was not for her to say. It was for him to prove, by 
entering the garden, his divine right to do so. 


FEW days later Margaret went on the motor trip with 

Mrs. Hastings. It was to last a week and to take them 
through the picturesque part of the State. Guy Gilmore 
and Lucy were of the party—and if Guy’s devotion to Lucy 
was a bit dramatic he played the part with effect. Guy was 
‘“‘comfortable,”” as Lucy had once remarked, and in the 
intimacy of such travel as this the quality was more to be 
desired than rubies or even wisdom; but not in a million 
years would his hand have learned the magic to open the 
gate that barred the mystic garden of Margaret’s heart. Her 
eye and her thought wandered to Cyril Hastings. He was 
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a great man and her friend. Suppose that he had loved 
her instead of Ada—and for that supposition she need not 
draw wholly upon imagination. It opened a dream vista of 
a life correct, farreaching, valuable, but curiously lacking 
in color. Suppose instead that she might walk through life 
with a man as great in his way as Cyril, like him touch- 


ing life in its larger issues, and adding to this power the- 


personal magnetism and charm of 
the wanderings of fancy. 





Then she stopped 


Pa the unfinished thought was insistently in Margaret’s 
mind as they approached the little town of St. Vincent, 
which was Governor Davidson’s home. He would be at the 
Capitol, of course; but she looked with interest at the place 
so familiar to him. And then Cyril brought the machine to 
a halt before the principal hotel—and Governor Davidson, 
bareheaded and smiling, came down the steps to open the 
doors of their automobile. . 

“‘Welcome to my home town,” he said gayly. His hand 
was extended to Mrs. Hastings, but his eye flached over her 
shoulder to Margaret. 

“Hello, Governor!’’ Hastings greeted him. ‘‘Have you 
run away from the affairs of State? I thought you were 
laying the corner-stone of the new Library today.” 

“T had an appointment here,” the Governor said, with a 
fleeting glance at Margaret. ‘‘How long are you going to 
honor St. Vincent with your presence?”’ 

“Over tomorrow only. I am improving the opportunity 
to see a man on business, and the others will have a chance 
to rest.” And through the surface air of interest in his 
fellowmen, which the Governor habitually wore, there flashed 
for a moment a deeper gleam. 

The Governor made one of their party that evening, and 
it was evident that Cyril Hastings took a great fancy to him. 
Margaret, almost silent, watched and understood. He was 
exerting his unfailing powers to win over her friends. 

At the end of the evening the question of the next day’s 
plans came up. 

“T shall not stir from my room,” said Mrs. Hastings. 
“‘T mean to make up a week’s lost siestas.”’ 

“Then will you let Lucy and me take your camera?” 
asked Guy, ignoring Margaret somewhat ostentatiously. 
“‘St. Vincent may not be Rome, but there is no reason why 
one should not make the best of what is at hand.” 

“How about you, Margaret?” asked Cyril kindly. 
‘‘Siestas or photography?” 

“If Miss Caldwell will permit,’’ Governor Davidson 
broke in, with just the right touch of eagerness, ‘‘I’d like to 
show her some of the places in the neighborhood tomorrow.” 

“Thank you,” said Margaret, with a sidelong glance at 
Guy. “I was going to say I’d take the day for letters, but 
your suggestion is better.” 

‘Oh, letters can always be put off,”” said Ada comfortably. 

Later, when Guy Gilmore said good-night, he detained 
Margaret a moment to ask: ‘I say, what was the name 
of that chap the stars fought for in their courses? Old 
Testament, you know.”’ 

“You had better look it up in a Concordance,”’ said 
Margaret heartlessly. 

“No, I'll ask Governor Davidson instead,” he said, 
nodding his head to himself with an air of wisdom. ‘‘ He's 
up in that sort of thing.” 

“Which sort?” asked Cyril with amusement. ‘“‘ Bible 
history or star championship?” 

“Why, knowing how and where to find what he wants.” 


Ss. DAVIDSON called for Margaret the next 
afternoon with the best team of horses the local livery 
stable possessed. He drove with the natural skill of the 
country-bred boy. 

St. Vincent was a small country town, and almost at once 
they were outside of its limits. There was a picturesque 
waterfall of some repute in the neighborhood, and Margaret 
had assumed that the Governor intended to show her the 
best in the way of scenery that the place afforded; but he 
turned into a country road running away from the river 
and drove rapidly, and as with a purpose, along the dusty 
highway. It was typical and commonplace farming country. 
On both sides were the cropped fields, yellow with stubble; 
the brown, worn meadow-land of autumn; the small farm- 
houses with overshadowing barns. It was a prosperous 
country, probably, but hardly picturesque. Margaret 
wondered and waited. 

Presently the Governor turned to direct her attention to 
a certain house. She felt a suppressed excitement beneath 
the even surface of his voice. 

“That is the farm where I earned my first dollar, hoeing 
corn. It was a symbol of wealth uncounted.” 

“Oh, was that your home?” she asked, looking with 
interest at the comfortable farmhouse he indicated. 

*“My home? Oh, no, indeed! I was merely a ‘hand.’ 
My home was just beyond. There you see it.’ 

It was a ruined log cabin, the roof fallen in and the door- 
way blocked with rank-growing weeds. Never, except ina 
water-color, had Margaret seen so inadequate, so pathetic 
an attempt at erecting a human habitation. 

“We lived there all through my childhood,’’ the Governor 
went on in those surface-smooth tones of his. ‘‘ Indeed, it 
was only a few years ago that I could buy the little place 
where my parents are now living. My father could not 
manage a large farm, but they would not be happy away 
from the country. I am going to take you there now if you 
will permit.” 

Suddenly she understood. He wished her to know— 
everything. Her heart ached with the rush of her compre- 
hension, and she felt a mist spring stingingly to her eyes. 

“Here is the little old schoolhouse where I became 
acquainted with the invention of Saint Gutenberg of 
blessed memory,” he continued cheerfully, as they passed 
a small frame house set beside the road. ‘‘It seems to be 
deserted now, but it was very much alive thirty years ago. 
Not that I had an extended acquaintance with it. I never 
attended school after I was fourteen—as perhaps my friends 
the enemy have informed you. My later education is due 
to that same Saint Gutenberg. I have to take what com- 
fort I can out of the reflection that in the earlier days of 
the Republic many of the men afterward celebrated were 
graduated from Harvard at fourteen.’”’ He smiled at her 
whimsically as he spoke. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 48 
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“Her Face was Dark With Heat and Streaked With Perspiration. 














She Turned as Margaret Entered, and Gave a Delighted Cry” 


The Story of a Girls Home: By Kathleen Norris 


AUTHOR OF “THE LAST CAROLAN,” ‘'THE MEASURE OF MARGARET COPPERED,” ETC. 


Ill 


RCHERTON, a blur of flying trees 
and houses bright in the late sunlight; 
Pottsville, with children wading and 
shouting under the bridge; Hunt’s 
Crossing, then the next would be 
Weston—and home. 

Margaret, beginning to gather wraps 
and small possessions together, sighed. 
She sighed partly because her head 
ached, partly because the hot trip had 
mussed her usual fresh trimness, largely 

aS because she was going home. 
August; her last trip home had been between 
Christmas and the New Year. She had sent a box from 
Germany at Easter: ties for the boys, silk scarfs for 
Rebecca, books for Dad; and she had written Mother for 
her birthday in June, and inclosed an exquisite bit of lace in 
the letter; but, although Victoria’s illness had brought her 
to America nearly three months ago, it had somehow been 
impossible, she wrote them, to come home until now. 
Margaret had paid a great deal for the lace, as a sort of 
salve for her conscience—not that she expected Mother 
would ever wear it! 





ERE was Weston: Weston looking its very ugliest in 

the level, pitiless rays of the afternoon sun. The town, 
like most of its inhabitants, was wilted and grimed after the 
burden and heat of the long summer day. Margaret carried 
her heavy suitcase slowly up Main Street. Shop windows 
were spotted and dusty, and shopkeepers, standing idle in 
their doorways, looked spotted and dusty too. A cloud of 
flies fought and surged about the closely guarded door of 
the butcher shop; a delivery cart was at the curb, the 
discouraged horse switching an ineffectual tail. 

As Margaret passed this cart a tall boy of fourteen came 
out of the shop, with a bang of the wire-netting door, and 
slid a basket into the back of the cart. 

“Teddy!” said Margaret, irritation evident in her voice 
in spite of herself. 

‘Hello, Mark!” said her brother delightedly. 
great to see you! Get in on the four-ten?”’ 

“Ted,” said Margaret, kissing him, as the Pagets always 
quite simply kissed each other when they met, ‘‘what are 
you driving Costello’s cart for?’”’ 

‘Like to,’”’ said Theodore simply. 
Say, you look swell, Mark!”’ 

“What makes you want to drive this horrid cart, Ted?”’ 
protested Margaret. ‘‘What does Costello pay you?” 

‘‘Pay me?” scowled her brother, gathering up the reins. 
“Oh, come out of it, Marg’ret! He doesn’t pay me any- 
thing. Don’t you make Mother stop me, either, will you?”’ 
he ended anxiously. 

‘Of course I won’t!’’ Margaret said impatiently. 

‘‘Giddap, Ruth!’’ said Theodore; but, departing, he 
pulled up to add cheerfully: ‘‘Say, Dad didn’t get his raise.”’ 

‘‘Did?”’ said Margaret, brightening. 

‘“‘ Didn't!" He grinned affectionately upon her as with 
a dislocating jerk the cart started a ricocheting career down 
the street, with that abandon known only to butchers’ carts. 


“Say, 


‘Mother doesn’t care. 


ILLUSTRATION BY F.C. YOHN 


Margaret, changing her heavy suitcase to the rested arm, 
was still vexedly watching it, when two girls, laughing in the 
open doorway of the express company’s office across the 
street, caught sight of her. One of them, a little vision of 
pink hat and ruffles and dark eyes and hair, came running to 
join her. 

Rebecca was now sixteen, and of all the handsome Pagets 
the best to look upon. She was dressed according to her 
youthful lights; every separate article of her apparel today, 
from her rowdyish little hat to her openwork hose, repre- 
sented a battle with Mrs. Paget’s preconceived ideas as to 
propriety in dress, with the honors largely for Rebecca. 
Rebecca had grown up in eight months, her sister thought 
confusedly; she was no longer the adorable, self-unconscious 
tomboy who fought and skated and tobogganed with the boys. 

“Hello, darling dear!’’ said Rebecca. ‘‘Too bad no one 
met you! We all thought you were coming on the six. 
Crazy about your suit! Here’s Maudie Pratt. You know 
Maudie, don’t you, Mark?” 

Margaret knew Maudie. Rebecca’s infatuation for plain, 
heavy-featured, complacent Miss Pratt was a standing 
mystery in the Paget family. Margaret smiled and bowed. 

‘“‘T think we stumbled upon a pretty little secret of yours 
today, Miss Margaret,” said Maudie, with her best company 
manner, as they walked along. Margaret raised her eye- 
brows. ‘‘ Rebel and I,’’ Maudie went on—Rebecca was at 
the age that seeks a piquant substitute for an unpoetical 
family name—‘‘ Rebel and I are wondering if we may ask 
you who Mr. John Tenison is.” 


OHN TENISON! Margaret’s heart stood still with a 

shock almost sickening, then beat furiously. What— 
how—who onearth had told them anything of John Tenison? 
Coloring high, she looked sharply at Rebecca. 

‘‘Cheer up, angel,’ said Rebecca, ‘‘he’s not dead. He 
sent a telegram today, and Mother opened it a 

‘“‘Naturally,”’ said Margaret, concealing an agony of 
impatience as Rebecca paused apologetically. 

“‘He’s with his aunt,.at Dayton, up the road here,”’ con- 
tinued Rebecca; ‘‘and wants you to wire him if he may come 
down and spend tomorrow here.” 

Margaret drew a relieved breath. There was time to 
turn around at least. 

‘Who is he, Sis?’’ asked Rebecca. 

‘“Why, he’s an awfully clever professor, honey,’’ Margaret 
answered serenely. ‘‘We heard him lecture in Germany 
this spring, and met him afterward. I liked him very much. 
He’s tremendously interesting.”’ She tried to keep out of 
her voice the thrill that shook her at the mere thought of 
him. Confused pain and pleasure stirred her to the very 
heart. He wanted to come to see her. He must have tele- 
phoned Mrs. Carr-Boldt and asked to call, or he would not 
have known that she was at home this week-end—surely 
that was significant, surely that meant something! The 
thought was all pleasure, so great a joy and pride indeed 
that Margaret was conscious of wanting to lay it aside, to 
think of, dream of, ponder over, when she was alone. But, 
on the other hand, there was instantly the miserable con- 
viction that he mustn’t be allowed to come to Weston; no, 
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no—she couldn’t have him see her home and her people on 
a crowded, hot summer Sunday, when the town looked its 
ugliest, and the children were home from school, and when 
the scramble to get to church and to accomplish safely the 
one-o’clock dinner exhausted the women of the family. And 
how could she keep him from coming—what excuse could 
she give? 

“Don’t you want him to come—is he old and fussy?” 
asked Rebecca interestedly. 

“‘T’ll see,” Margaret answered vaguely. 
thirty two or four.” 

‘*And charming!’’ said Maudie archly. 

Margaret eyed her with a coolness worthy of Mrs. Carr- 
Boldt herself, and then turned rather pointedly to Rebecca. 
““How’s Mother, Becky?” 

“‘Oh, she’s fine,’’ Rebecca said absently, in her turn. 
When Maudie left them at the next corner she said quickly: 
“Mark, did you see where we were when I saw you?”’ 

‘‘At the express office? Yes,’’ Margaret said, surprised. 

“Well, listen,’ said Rebecca, reddening. ‘‘Don’t say 
anything to Mother about it, will you? She thinks those 
boys are fresh in there. She don’t like me to go in.”’ 

“‘Oh, Beck—then you oughtn’t!’’ Margaret protested. 

“Well, I wasn’t!’’ Rebecca said uncomfortably. ‘‘We 
went to see if Maudie’s racket had come. You won’t—will 
you, Mark?” 

“Tell Mother? No, I won’t,’’ Margaret said, with a long 
sigh. She looked sidewise at Rebecca—the dainty, fast- 
forming little figure, the even ripple and curl of her plaited 
hair, the assured pose of the pretty head. Victoria Carr- 
Boldt, just Rebecca’s age, was a big schoolgirl still, self- 
conscious and inarticulate, her well-groomed hair in an 
unbecoming ‘‘club,”’ her well-hung skirts unbecomingly 
short. Margaret had half expected to find Rebecca at the 
same stage of development. 

Rebecca was cheerful now, the promise exacted, and 
cheerfully observed: ‘‘Dad didn’t get his raise. Isn’t that 
the limit?” 


**No, he’s only 


ARGARET sighed again, shrugged wearily. They were 

in their own quiet side street now, a street lined with 
ugly, shabby houses and beautified by magnificent old elms 
and maples. The Pagets’ own particular gate was weather- 
peeled, the lawn trampled and bare. A bulging wire-netting 
door gave on the shabby old hall Margaret knew so well. 
She went on into the familiar rooms, acutely conscious, as 
she always was for the first hour or two at home, of the 
bareness and ugliness everywhere—the old sofa that sagged 
in the seat, the scratched rockers, the bookcases overflowing 
with coverless magazines, and the old square piano half 
buried under loose sheets of music. 

Duncan sat on the piano bench—gloomily sawing at a 
violoncello. Robert—nine now, with all his pretty baby 
roundness gone, a lean little burned, peeling face, and big 
teeth missing when he smiled—stood in the bay-window, 
twisting the already limp net curtains into a tight rope. 
Each boy gave Margaret a kiss that seemed curiously to 
taste of dust, sunburn and freckles, before she followed a 
noise of hissing and voices to the kitchen to find Mother. 
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The kitchen at five o’clock on Saturday afternoon was in 
wild confusion and insufferably hot. Margaret had a dis- 
tinct impression that not a movable article therein was in 
ore and not an available inch of tables or chairs unused, 

efore her eyes reached the tall figure of the woman in a 
own of chocolate percale, who was frying cutlets at the big 
ittered range. Her face was dark with héat and streaked 
with grb xcven gs She turned as Margaret entered, and 
gave a delighted cry. 

‘Well, there’s my girl! Bless her heart! Look out for 
this spoon, lovey,” she added immediately, giving the girl 
a guarded embrace. Tears of joy stood frankly in her fine 
eyes. 

“T meant to have all of this out of the way, dear,” apolo- 
gized Mrs. Paget, with a gesture that included cakes in the 
process of frosting, salad vegetables in the process of cool- 
ing, soup in the process of getting strained, great loaves of 
bread that sent a delicious fragrance over all the. other 
odors. ‘But we didn’t look for you until six.” 

“Oh, no matter!’’ Margaret said bravely. 

‘Rebecca tell you Dad didn’t get his raise?” called Mrs. 
Paget, in a voice that rose above the various noises of the 
kitchen. ‘‘Blanche!’’ she protested, ‘‘can’t that wait?” for 
the old negress had begun to crack ice with deafening 
smashes. But Blanche did not hear, so Mrs. Paget con- 
tinued loudly: ‘‘Dad saw Redman himself; he’ll tell you 
about it. Don’t stay in the kitchen in that pretty dress, 
dear! I’m coming right upstairs.” 


ie WAS very hot upstairs; the bedrooms smelled faintly 
of matting, the soap in the bathroom was shriveled in its 
saucer. In Margaret’s old room the week’s washing had 
been piled high on the bed. She took off her hat and linen 
coat, brushed her hair back from her face, flinging her head 
back and shutting her eyes the better to fight tears as she 
did so, and began to assort the collars and shirts and put 
them away. For Dad’s bureau, for Bruce’s bureau, for the 
boys’ bureau—tablecloths to go downstairs, towels for 
the shelves in the bathroom. Two little shirtwaists for 
Rebecca, with little holes torn through them where collar 
and belt pins belonged. 

Her last journey took her to the big, third-story room 
where the three younger boys slept. The three narrow beds 
were still unmade, and the western sunlight poured over 
tumbled blankets and the scattered small possessions that 
seem to ooze from the pores of little boys. Margaret set 
her lips distastefully as she brought order out of chaos. It 
was all wrong, somehow, she thought, gathering handker- 
chiefs and matches and ‘‘ Nick Carters’”’ and the oiled paper 
that had wrapped caramels from under the pillows that 
would in a few hours harbor a fresh supply. 

She went out on the porch in time to put her arms about 
her father’s shabby shoulders when he came in. Mr. Paget 
was tired, and he told his wife and daughters that he thought 
he was a very sick man. Margaret’s mother met this 
statement with an anxious solicitude that was very soothing 
to the sufferer. She made Mark get Daddy his slippers and 
loose coat, and suggested that Rebecca shake up the dining- 
room couch before she established him there in a rampart of 
pillows. No outsider would have dreamed that Mrs. Paget 
had dealt with this exact emergency some hundreds of times 
in the past twenty years. 

Mr. Paget, reclining, shut his eyes, remarked that he had 
had an ‘‘awful, awful day,”’ and wondered faintly if it would 
be too much trouble to have ‘‘somebody”’ make him.just a 
little milk toast for his dinner. He smiled at Margaret when 
she sat down beside him; all the children were dear, but the 
oldest daughter knew she came first with her father. 

‘‘Getting to be an old, old man,’’ he said wearily, and 
Margaret hated herself because she had to quell an impatient 
impulse to tell him he was merely tired and cross and 
hungry, before she could say, in the proper soothing tone: 
‘Don’t talk that way, Dad darling!’’ She had to listen toa 
long account of the ‘‘raise,’’ wincing every time her father 
emphasized the difference between her own position and 
that of her employer. Dad was at least the equal of any one 
in Weston! Why, a man Dad’s age oughtn’t to be humbly 
asking a raise: he ought to be dictating now. It was just 
Dad’s way of looking at things, and it was all wrong. 

“Well, I’ll tell you one thing,’”’ said Rebecca, who had 
come in with a brimming soup-plate of milk toast: ‘Joe 
Redman gave a picnic last month, and he came here with 
his mother, in the car, toask me. And I was the scornfullest 
thing you ever saw, wasn’t I, Ted? Not much!”’ 

““Oh, Beck, you oughtn’t to mix social and business things 
that way!’’ Margaret said helplessly. 


ae INNER!’’screamed the nine-year-old Robert, breaking 

into the room at this point; and ‘‘ Dinner!” said Mrs. 
Paget wearily, cheerfully, from the chair into which she had 
dropped at the head of the table. 

Mr. Paget, revived by sympathy, milk toast and Rebecca’s 
attentions, took his place at the foot, and Bruce the chair 
between Margaret and his mother. Like the younger boys, 
whose almost confluent freckles had been brought into 
unusual prominence by violently applied soap and water, 
and whose hair dripped on their collars, he had brushed up 
for dinner; but his negligee shirt and corduroy trousers 
were stained and spotted from machine oil. Margaret, 
comparing him secretly to the men she knew, as daintily 
groomed as women, in their spotless white, felt a little 
resentment that Bruce’s tired face was so contented, and 
said to herself again that it was all wrong. 

Dinner was the same old haphazard meal with which she 
was so familiar: Blanche supplying an occasional reproof 
to the boys, Ted ignoring his vegetables and ready in an 
incredibly short time for a second cutlet, and Robert beg- 
ging for corn sirup immediately after the soup, and spilling 
it from his bread. Mrs. Paget was flushed, her disappear- 
ances kitchenward frequent. She wanted Margaret to tell 
her all about Mr. Tenison. Margaret laughed and said there 
was nothing to tell. 

“You might get a horse and buggy from Peterson’s,”’ 
suggested Mrs. Paget interestedly, ‘‘and drive about after 
dinner.”’ 

“Oh, Mother, I don’t think I had better let him come!”’ 
Margaret said. ‘‘There’s so many of us and such confusion 
on Sunday! Ju and Harry are almost sure to come over.”’ 

““ Yes, I guess they will,’’ Mrs. Paget said, with her sudden 
radiant smile. ‘‘ Ju is so dear in her little house, and Harry’s 
so sweet with her,” she went on with vivacity. ‘‘ Daddy and 
I had dinner with them Tuesday. Bruce said Rebecca was 
lovely with the boys—we’re going to Julie’s again some 
time. I declare it’s so long since we’ve been anywhere 
without the children that we both felt funny. It was a 
lovely evening.” 


““You’re too much tied, Mother,’’ Margaret said affec- 
tionately. 

“Not now!” her mother protested radiantly, ‘‘ with all 
my babies turning into men and women so fast. And I'll 
have you all together tomorrow—and_.your friend, I hope, 
too, Mark,” she added hospitably. ‘‘ You had better let 
him come, dear. There’s a big dinner, and I always freeze 
more cream than we need, anyway, because Daddy likes a 
plate of it about four o’clock if there’s any left.” 

“‘Well—but there’s nothing for us to do,’ Margaret 
protested. 

“No, but dinner takes quite a while,” Mrs. Paget sug- 
gested a little doubtfully; ‘‘and we could have a nice talk 
on the porch, and then you could go driving or walking. 
I wish there was something cool and pleasant to do, Mark,” 
she finished a little wistfully. ‘‘ You do just as you think 
best about asking him to come.” 

“T think I'll wire him that another time would be better,” 
— Margaret slowly. ‘‘Some time we’ll regularly arrange 
or it.” 

“Well, perhaps that would be best,’’ her mother agreed. 
‘Some other time we'll send the boys off before dinner and 
have things all nice and quiet. In October, say, when the 
trees are so pretty. I don’t know but what that’s my 
favorite time of all the year.” 


ARGARET looked at her as if she found something 
new in the tired, bright face. She could not understand 
why her mother—still too heated to begin eating her 
dinner—should radiate so definite an atmosphere of content 
as she sat back a little breathless after the flurry of serving. 
She herself felt injured and sore, not at the mere disappoint- 
ment it caused her to put off John Tenison’s visit, but 
because she felt more acutely than ever tonight the difference 
between his position and her own. 

“Something nice has happened, Mother?”’ she hazarded, 
entering with an effort into the older woman’s mood. 

“Nothing special.” Her mother’s happy eyes ranged 
about the circle of young faces. ‘‘ But it’s so lovely to have 
you here and to have Ju coming tomorrow,”’ she said. “I 
just wish Daddy could build a house for each one of you as 
you marry and settle down, right around our house in a 
circle, as they say people do sometimes in the Old World. 
I think then I’d have nothing in life to wish for!”’ 

“‘Oh, Mother—in Weston!’’ Margaret said hopelessly, 
but her mother did not catch it. 

“Not, Mark,”’ she went on hastily and earnestly, ‘‘that 
I’m not more than grateful to God for all His goodness as 
itis! I look at other women, and I wonder—I wonder what 
I have done to be so blessed! Mark’’—her face suddenly 
glowed: she leaned a little toward her daughter—“ dearie, 
I must tell you,” she said; ‘it’s about Ju id 

Their eyes met in the pause. 

“‘Mother—really?’’ Margaret said slowly. 

“She told me on Tuesday,” Mrs. Paget said, with glisten- 
ing eyes. ‘‘ Now, not a word to any one, Mark—but she'll 
want you to know!”’ 

‘‘And is she glad?’’ Margaret said, unable to rejoice. 

“‘Glad?”’ Mrs. Paget echoed, her face gladness itself. 

“Well, Ju’s so young—just twenty-one,’’ Margaret sub- 
mitted a little uncertainly; ‘‘and she’s been so free—and 
they’re just in the new house! And I thought they were 
going to Europe.” 

“Oh, Europe!’ Mrs. Paget dismissed it cheerfully. 
‘‘Why, it’s the happiest time in a woman’s life, Mark! Or, 
I don’t know, though,” she went on thoughtfully: ‘I don’t 
know but what I was happiest when you were all tiny, 
tumbling about me, and climbing into my lap. -_ 
Why, you love children, dear,”’ she finished, with a shade of 
reproach in her voice, as Margaret still looked sober. 

“Yes, I know, Mother,” Margaret said. ‘‘ But Julie’s only 
got the one maid, and I don’t suppose they can have another. 
I hope to goodness Ju won't get herself all run down!”’ 





HE mother laughed. ‘‘You remind me of Grandma 
Paget,’’ said she cheerfully ‘‘She lived ten miles away 
when we were married, but she came in when Bruce was 
born. She was rather a proud, cold woman herself, but she 
was very sweet to me. Well, then little Charlie came, 
fourteen months later, and she took that very seriously. 
Mother was dead, you know, and she stayed with me again 
and worried me half sick telling me that it wasn’t fair to 
Bruce and it wasn’t fair to Charlie to divide my time between 
them that way. Well, then, when my third baby was coming 
I didn’t dare tell her. Dad kept telling me to, and I couldn’t 
because I knew what a calamity a third would seem to her! 
Finally she went to visit Aunt Rebecca out West, and it was 
the very day she got back that the baby came. She came 
upstairs—she’d comeright up from the train, and hadn’t seen 
any one but Dad; and he wasn’t very intelligible, I guess— 
and she sat down and took the baby in her arms, and says 
she, looking at me sort of patiently, yet as if she was exas- 
perated too: ‘Well, this is a nice way to do, the minute my 
back’s turned! What are you going to call him, Julia?’ 
And I said: ‘I’m going to call her Margaret, for my dear 
husband’s mother, and she’s going to be beautiful and good, 


and grow up to marry the President!’’’ Mrs. Paget’s merry 
laugh rang out. ‘‘I never shall forget your grandmother’s 
face. 


‘Just the same,”’ Mrs. Paget added, with a sudden deep 
sigh, ‘‘when little Charlie left us, the next year, and Brucie 
and Dad were both so ill, she and I agreed that you—you 
were just talking and trying to walk—were the only comfort 
we had! I could wish my girls no greater happiness than 
my children have been to me,”’ finished Mother contentedly. 

‘“‘T know,” Margaret began, half angrily; ‘‘ but what about 
the children?’’ she was going to add. But somehow the 
arguments she had used so plausibly did not utter themselves 
easily to Mother, whose children would carry into their own 
middle age a wholesome dread of her anger. Margaret 
faltered and merely scowled. 

‘I don’t like to see that expression on your face, dearie,’ 
her mother said, as she might have said it to an eight- 
year-old child. ‘‘Be my sweet girl! Why, marriage isn’t 
marriage without children, Mark. I’ve been thinking all 
week of having a baby in my arms again—it’s so long since 
Rob was a baby.” 

Margaret devoted herself, with a rather sullen face, to 
her dessert. Mother would never feel as she did about these 
things, and what was the use of arguing? In the silence 
she heard her father speak loudly and suddenly. 

“I am not in a position to have my children squander 
money on concerts and candy,” he said. 

Margaret forgot her own grievance and looked up. The 
boys looked resentful and gloomy; Rebecca was flushed, her 
eyes dropped, her lips trembling with disappointment. 


, 


‘‘I had promised to take them to the Elks’ concert and 
dance,” Mrs. Paget interpreted hastily. ‘‘But now Dad 
says the Bakers are coming over to play whist.” 

‘Is it going to be a very good show, Ted?’’ Margaret 

asked. 
“‘Oh!”’ Rebecca flashed into instant glowing response. 
“It’s going to be a dandy! Every one’s going to be there! 
Ford Patterson is going to do a monologue—he’s as good as 
a professional! And George is going to send up a bunch of 
carrots and parsnips! And the Weston Male Quartet, Mark, 
and a playlet by the Hunt’s Crossing Amateur Theatrical 
Society !”’ 

‘‘Oh—oh!’’ Margaret mimicked the eager rush of words. 
“Let me take them, Dad,” she pleaded, “if it’s going to be 
as fine as all that. I'll stand treat for the crowd.”’ 

“Oh, Mark, you darling!” burst from the rapturous 
Rebecca. 

‘““Say, gee, we’ve got to be sure to get there early!’’ 
Theodore warned them, finishing his pudding with one 
mammoth spoonful. : 

“‘If you take them, my dear,” Mr. Paget said graciously, 
“of course Mother and I are quite satisfied.”’ 

“*T’ll hold Robert by one ear.and Rebecca by another,”’ 
Margaret promised; ‘‘and if she dares so much as to look at 
George or Ted or Jimmy Barr or Paul I'll ——’” 

‘‘Oh, Jimmy belongs to Louise now,’’ said Rebecca 
radiantly. 

There was a joyous shout of laughter from the light- 
hearted juniors; and Rebecca, seeing her artless admission 
too late, turned scarlet while she laughed. 

Dinner broke up in confusion, &s dinner at home always 
did, and everybody straggled upstairs to dress. 


HANGING her dress in a room that was insufferably 

hot because the shades must be down and the gas- 
lights as high as possible, Margaret reflected that another 
forty-eight hours would see her speeding back to the world 
of cool, awninged interiors, uniformed maids, the clink of iced 
glasses, the flash of white sails on blue water. She could 
surely afford for that time to be patient and sweet. She 
lifted Rebecca’s starched petticoat from the bed to give 
Mother a seat when Mother came rather wearily in to 
watch them. 

‘Sweet girl to take them, Mark,’’ said Mother appre- 
ciatively. ‘‘I was going toask Brucie. But he’s gone to bed, 
poor fellow; he’s worn out tonight.” 

‘*He had a letter from Ned Gunther this morning,”’ said 
Rebecca cheerfully—powdering the tip of her pretty nose, 
her eyes almost crossed with concentration—‘‘and I think 
it made him blue all day.” 

‘‘Ned Gunther?” said Margaret. 

“‘Chum at college,” Rebecca elucidated; ‘‘a lot of them 
are going to Honolulu just for this month, and of course 
they wanted Bruce. Mark, does that show?” 

Margaret’s heart ached for the beloved brother's disap- 
pointment. There it was again, all wrong! Before she left 
the house with the rioting youngsters she ran upstairs to his 
room. Bruce, surrounded by scientific magazines, a drop- 
light with a vivid greén shade over his shoulder, looked up 
with a welcoming smile. 

“*Sit down and talk, Mark,” said he. 

Margaret explained her hurry. 

‘‘Bruce—this isn’t much fun!”’ she said, looking about 
the room with its shabby dresser and worn carpet. ‘‘Why 
aren't you going to the concert ?”’ 

‘‘Is there a concert ?’’ he asked, surprised. 

‘‘Why, didn’t you hear us talking at dinner? The Elks’, 
you know.” 

‘‘Well—sure! I meant to go to that. I forgot it was 
tonight,”’ he said, with his lazy smile. ‘‘I came home all in, 
forgot everything.” 

“‘Oh, come!” Margaret urged, as eagerly as Rebecca ever 
did. “‘It’searly, Bruce; come on! You don’t have to shave. 
We'll hold a seat—come on!”’ 

“Sure I will!”’ he said, suddenly roused. The magazines 
rapped on the floor, and Margaret had barely shut the door 
behind her when she heard his bare feet follow them. 

It was like old times to sit next to him through the hot, 
merry evening, while Rebecca glowed like a little rose 
among her friends, and the smaller boys tickled her ear with 
their whispered comments. 

Margaret had sent a telegram to Professor Tenison, and 
felt relieved that at least that strain was spared her. She 
even danced with Bruce after the concert, and with one or 
two old friends. 

Afterward they strolled back slowly through the inky 
summer dark, finding the house hot and close when they 
came in. Margaret went upstairs, hearing her mother’s 
apologetic ‘‘Oh, Dad, why didn’t I give you back your 
club?”’ as she passed the dining-room door. She knew 
Mother hated whist, and wondered rather irritably why 
she played it. 


HE Paget family was slow to settle down. Robert 

became tearful and whining before he was finally 
bumped, protesting, into bed. Theodore and Duncan pro- 
longed their ablutions until the noise of shouting, splashing 
and thumping in the bathroom brought Mother to the foot 
of the stairs. Rebecca was conversational. She lay with 
her slender arms locked behind her head on the pillow, and 
talked. Margaret, restless in the hot darkness, wondering 
whether the maddening little shaft of light from the hall gas 
was annoying enough to warrant the effort of getting up and 
extinguishing it, listened and listened. 

Rebecca wanted to join the Stage Club, but Mother 
wouldn’t let her unless Bruce did. Rebecca belonged to the 
Progressive Diners. Did Mark suppose Mother’d think 
she was crazy if she asked the family not to be in evidence 
when the crowd came to the house for the salad course? 
And Rebecca wanted to write to Bruce’s chum—not regu- 
larly, you know, Mark, but just now and then, he was so 
nice! And Mother didn’t like the idea. Margaret was 
obviously supposed to lend a hand with these interesting 
tangles. 

oie and I said: ‘Certainly not! I won’t unmask at 
all if it comestothat!’ . . And imagine that elegant 
fellow carrying my old books and my skates! SoI wrote, 
and Maudie and I decided And, Mark, if it wasn’t 
a perfectly gorgeous box of roses! ; That old, old 
dimity, but Mother pressed and freshened it up. . 

Not that 1 want to marry him or any one .: - 

Margaret wakened from uneasy drowsing with a start. 
The hall was dark now, the room cooler. Rebecca was 
asleep. Hands—hands she knew well—were drawing a light 
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But he did not say so. To some extent he was able 
to make up in slow power for what he lacked of the 
sensitive fineness he could see in her; and he be- 
lieved—in fact he knew—that he could paint the 
picture. 

That night she babbled in her sleep of the ‘‘ Portrait 
of the Hurt Woman,” as they had come to call it, 
and for the moment he forgot the vision of his brain 
that he might kiss the one who slept. He lay and 
wondered. Was there some fundamental antago- 
nism between them as man and woman, or was there 
in him, as an individual, some root of unquenchable 
selfishness? The problem thundered through his 
brain till, like many a better man before him, he fell 
asleep—baffled, and certain only of one thing: that 
she was right and he was wrong. 


to walk the distance home instead of taking a 

surface car. He hurried along Broadway with 
the utmost stride his impatience could accomplish, 
looking back now and then in the hope that a car 
would catch up with him. But there was none in 
sight, and at last he resigned himself to the walk, 
humming under his breath with a vibrant note of 
restrained happiness as he strode along. Over and 
over he turned his great idea, which had come to 
him shortly afterthe beginning of hiswalk. Already 
his fingers were itching for the brush and palette; 
already the picture which was to be his great work 
was growing, stroke by stroke, in his mind’s eye. 
Faster and faster he hurried. He was alive— 
pulsating with happiness in the belief that at last 
he had found himself. He wanted that she should 
know and share it—she who had to be the inspira- 
tion of whatever he might do. 


Jiewai was already regretting his resolution 



















UT with the morning, in the happiness of a 
common thought, the problem was forgotten. 
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Jarvis had been married a month, and the earn- 
ings from his painting were sufficient for two per- 
sons living in a four-room Harlem flat without a 
servant. Now that he had found himself, however, 
all would be different: the gold would drop from 
-his brushes; he would paint the great picture 
which filled his eyes till he could see nothing else; 
after that he would be able to paint other great 
pictures. 


S HE walked he became more deeply immersed 
in his dream. All but the picture had faded 
from his mind—even the fact that he had been 
hastening so that he might share his joy. Uncon- 
sciously he had forgotten her; unconsciously he 
became for the moment sufficient unto himself and 
hugged his thoughts to his heart with a kind of 
selfishness. His footsteps slackened till at last he 
wandered along at leisure, mechanically avoiding 
the passing crowd, mechanically dodging vehicles at 
the street crossings, mechanically passing his own door 
and failing to notice the fact till he was a full block 
beyond it. 

Once inside the door his impatience to be with her 
returned. He took the five flights two steps at a 
time and stopped before one of five doors that bore a 
clean, white card on which was the name “ Jarvis,’’ 
painstakingly done by himself in India ink two weeks 
before the wedding. He pushed the electric button— 
he gave it a long ring and two short ones, their signal— 
and then started to insert the key in the lock. But 
from within came the sound of light and flying foot- 
steps; the door opened, and for the moment he was 
able to forget his idea in the presence of the one woman 
in the world. 

She was lacking neither in fairness of face nor of 
person. It would have been difficult, however, to have 
pronounced upon the beauty of her features, veiled as 
they were by a flashing smile that seemed to light the 
dark little hall as her arms twined about his neck. 
Jarvis’s heart gave an extra beat when he saw it; and 
she, perceiving the dark blood leap into his face, clung 
to him with a satisfied little sigh and gave him her lips. 
Presently she looked again into his face. ‘‘What has 
happened?’’ she asked quickly. 

He laughed. ‘‘ How quick you are!” he said as they 
turned to the blend of sitting-room and studio where 
they passed their days. ‘‘ Well, pretty near everything 
has happened. _ I havea picture in my mind—a great 
picture. We will paint it together.” 

“T wish I could paint,” she sighed. ‘‘ThenI wouldn’t 
be jealous of your pictures. But how shall we do it 
together?” 

He smoothed the hair back from her brow. “You 
will be my model,” he said eagerly. ‘‘I want this face 
and these eyes. It willbe a great picture. Never did 
I feel the power in me as I feel it now! Other times I 
have somehow fallen short; but this time I am sure I 
will not fail.” 


"THEN he paused; his shining eyes took on a distant 
look; she watched him in silence for a time, and 
then said something —a mere nothing; he did not hear. 
Her face fell a little; it seemed suddenly to suggest plain- 
ness, weariness—perhaps pain, ever so little. And at 
that moment his eyes came back toher face. He saw the 
change; he had seen it at other times, and it had always 
baffled and annoyed him. Now, however, he watched 
her with absorption while into his eyes crept an expres- 
sion akin to delight—an expression wholly impersonal 
in spite of the fact that they were looking directly into 
each other’s eyes. She started as though stung. 
“You always forget me when your pictures are Con- 
cerned,” she cried with sudden passion. “I’m an inci- 
dental. Your pictures are the thing—the end of your 
existence! Oh, I have always been jealous of them— 
jealous!’’ She sat drawing her breath in sobs as if it 


hurt her to breathe. 
Astonished at the outburst he came sharply to him- 
The situation both irritated and puzzled him. 


self. 
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‘Nonsense !’’ he cried. ‘‘ You don’t understand, Dear. 
I couldn’t possibly paint this picture without you. 
No other woman’s face could give me just what I want; 
and what it does lack I shall be able to supply, for 
that is really the part that must come from my own 
mind.”’ 

“What is that?” she asked quickly. 

“Sorrow,” he said. ‘It is going to be the face of a 
woman who shall represent the sorrow of all women. 
You cannot supply that, but you can give me the face, 
the absolute and typical face. It will be a picture of a 
woman who has lost—well, something. It will be the 
face of a woman who is hurt witha hurt that language 
cannot speak—which only a face can express. Do you 
understand? Ah, it is we painters who have the 
advantage over those who can only write!” He paused 
ina kind of ecstasy, with the thought inhis mind. ‘‘ But 
do you understand?”’ he added anxiously. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see, Marion, that it will be our picture? I could 
not possibly do it without you.’”’ Again the love had 
leaped into his eyes. 


ER face cleared. ‘I’ma very foolish little goose.”’ 

She laughed shakily. “I know it’s perfectly imbe- 
cile of me; but men never quite understand; and— 
you’re very much of aman, John. Somehow—I can’t 
quite express it—I’ve always been afraid of your pic- 
tures. You love them so! But they couldn’t come 
between us, could they? They will always be our 
pictures, won’t they?” 

“They always have been, Sweetheart,’ he said 
gravely. ‘‘But I know what you mean. We can’t 
tolerate the idea of anything coming between us. But 
tell me: don't you think it’s a good idea?” he added 
eagerly. 

“Tndeed I do!” she cried. ‘‘We’ll just put our souls 


into it, won’t we? We just can’t fail on it! It’s 
perfectly splendid!” 
“We'll begin on it tomorrow,” he went on. ‘Why, I 


can see the thing on canvas right now! It will be the 
face of a woman who is hurt, whose heart is hurt.”’ 
paused a moment, and thought and sighed. ‘‘Men are 
such brutes!”” he exclaimed suddenly. ‘‘Sometimes I 
think that picture will have to represent all the women 
in the world except you.” 

She drew close to him. The extravagance of the 
statement sounded sweetly in her ears. ‘“ Yes,’’ she 
said softly; “except me, because you love me. Now, 
sir,”” she added briskly as she kissed him,‘* it’s time to get 
supper. You may set the table if you’re real good.” 

They talked of the picture and planned earnestly 
through supper and all the evening long. Quick, nerv- 
ous, impressionable, she had become if possible more 
immersed in the idea than he. 

“Oh, if I could paint!” she cried again and again. 
“‘It simply sets my soul on fire to picture such things. 
But you have the fire and the gift as well. You see so 
much deeper than I do.’”’ 

He looked at her curiously. In his heart he felt that 
it was not so, and he longed for her spiritual energy. 
(Page 21) 


He 


Her unreasoning jealousy of his work was gone, for 
his work had become her work. He went over his 
brushes with care, arranged his colors and selected 
a prepared canvas before breakfast. 

‘“When the cash comes in we must get a servant,” 
he said as he attacked the bacon and eggs. ‘‘I shall 
want you for other pictures, and you won’t have 
time for housekeeping and sitting too.”’ 

‘““No servant yet,’’ she said positively. ‘‘ When 
the painting is done maybe we can afford it. You 
help me with the housework this morning, and we 
can begin on the picture in no time.” 

‘‘Good enough,” he said promptly. 

“‘T can attend to the matter of a pose later,’’ he 
said as he finally began work. ‘The figure is 
pretty clear in my mind. I sha’n’t need you for 
that. It’s your face and eyes I want. She will be 
looking directly at the beholder—right into his 
eyes—and her eyes will follow him wherever he may 

stand.” 

‘*T’ve noticed that in so many pictures,’’ she exclaimed. 
“How do you do it?” 

He was absorbed in his work by that time and 
spoke absently: ‘‘It’s rather technical. You wouldn't 
understand. Don’t be looking out of that window,” he 
added sharply. ‘‘Look at me.” 

He worked busily for a few minutes before he again 
looked up. When he finally did so he started. Then he 
straightened up and lowered his brush as if to speak, but 
his eyes had become riveted upon her face witha species 
of fascination that held him motionless. Over his 
features spread a look of joy and fierce delight. ‘‘ That’s 
right—hold it—hold it! Oh, ifa man could only catch 
that look!” 

He crouched over the easel, with his big shoulders 
bowed, and worked with the sweat pouring down his 
face, holding his breath or drawing it in with great gasps. 
His frame was aquiver with the tension of the effort he 
was making. 

He toiled terribly foranhour. A glass of water stood 
on the table beside him. He seized it and drank it at 
a draft, watching her all the time without speaking, 
devouring her face feature by feature, ferreting out the 
secret of the eyes and mouth. Except for what she 
could give him he had forgotten she was there. 

He lost all count of time; the only sounds within the 
studio were those of his breathing and the ticking of 
the clock. 

Once she glanced at it. ‘‘Don’t look at the clock; 
look at me!” he snapped. Then the look of grim 
pleasure grew once more into his face. ‘‘Hold it!” 
he muttered. ‘‘ Hold it!’’ And he seemed to gather 
himself into a mass of energy as, muttering, he again 
hurled himself to the work. 


OR another period he worked steadily, but at last he 
straightened up again and looked at her, frowning 
and evidently at a loss. 

She smiled at him faintly, timidly. 

‘Don’t smile!’’ he commanded sharply. 

‘‘I’m so tired, John,” she said. 

He kept staring at her, and presently bent over the 
easel Once more without answering. Again he looked 
up from his work deep, deep into her eyes, but he had 
not heard and he did not answer. ‘‘That’s it!’’ he 
shrieked suddenly. ‘‘That’s it! Hold it! Sit still! 
Stop moving about that way! I want just that light; 
it falls just right on the hair!’”” He continued to snarl 
directions till her position suited him; then went on 
staring into her eyes with a look that took alland gave 
nothing, with eyes that saw nothing but the picture he 
was painting and that picture’s now perfect model. 
“Hold it!’’ he growled. 

Thereafter he did not have to prompt her to her part. 
She sat on, hour after hour, without moving, with tired 
eyes that looked constantly into his uncomprehending 
ones. Sometimes the mouth showed a tendency to 
quiver; sometimes her eyes grew wide with some surge 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 49 
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About Things on the Road Over Which One Has Been 


In EXPLANATION: These 
letters are actual letters: 
not written primarily for 
publication. They are 
written in a man’s way by 
one man to another, and 
are for men. If women 
read them they should do so 
with that full understanding 
and allowance. 

—THE EDITors. 


Ill 
BAR CROSBY: 
The trouble which 


Edna and you are 
having in trying to decide 
what you are to let the 
children do on Sunday is 
not that there is anything 
the matter with Sunday 
itself, or the Command- 
ment with regard to it, 
but that you have lost 
your perspective. You 
have tried so hard to do 
just that which is right: 
you have discussed it so 
much between yourselves, 
pro and con, that you have 
got yourselves all twisted 
up, and the day and the 
children with it. 

Now start all over again with me and see how it 
simplifies itself. 

First let us get right the true meaning of the day, 
and Christ’s real idea with regard to it. The day, 
“Sabbath,” means a free day: that is, free as differ- 
entiated from the other days: free from work. That 
is what Christ made it: that is what He meant 
when He said ‘‘The Sabbath was made for man”’: 
and then, to avoid the very confusion you’ve got 
into, He added, ‘‘not man for the Sabbath.’’ That 
is, He meant it to bea rest day: afree day: a happy 
day. He repeatedly called it a blessed day, and 
“‘blessed”’ means happy. Now the word “man.” in 
His interpretation doesn’t mean literally man in the 
grown-up sense: it means boys and girls: every- 
body—and for everybody He said the day was 
made: a happy, free day. 





HE Puritan strain in her is what causes Edna 

trouble. Icansee that. Nowour Puritan friends, 
my dear children, didn’t create the Sabbath, although 
a number of good people think they did. What they 
really did was to react from a Sunday as they found 
it, which was a day when folks went to church in 
the morning and had a good time the rest of the 
day: that is, they played games indoors and out- 
doors and it was generally a very happy family day, 
with Father free from work and Mother tolerably 
so. The Puritans didn’t see the Sunday that way. 
They saw in such an observance of the Sabbath a 
breaking of the Commandment: ‘‘ Remember the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy,” etc. And what did 
they do? They didn’t react to the time of Christ: 
they went clear back of Him to the time of Moses. 
There they found the Commandment, a man stoned 
to death for breaking it, and they said to themselves, 
“That's it: that’s your true Sabbath.”” But what 
they overlooked was that the folks who stoned the 
man to death for gathering fagots on Sunday were 
the same folks who wanted to lynch Jesus Christ as 
a Sabbath-breaker, and they would have done it 
had it not been for the Roman law. 

The Puritans took the day and literally bound it 
hands and feet. Nothing was to be done on that 
day. ‘‘Thou shalt do no manner of work,’’ they 
read, and they interpreted it so literally that they 
not only forbade every kind of work, but play too. 
Now these old Puritans were sincere all right. 
But many a sincere man is mistaken, and they were. 
They were right in a good many things, but not in 
all by a jugful. They wouldn’t have been human 
if they were, and the records certainly showed that 
they were human. They just took the Sabbath and 
choked all the life out of it. 


VERY fish was to the Puritans a whale, and every 
child wastothem a man: ‘immortal man,’’ they 
called each child. All very true, but not true when 
you carry it to excess. The Puritan’s Sunday was 
made as if everybody were forty-five or fifty years 
old. They enjoyed, or seemed to enjoy, going to 
church in the morning and listening to an inordi- 
nately long sermon, and then going home and read- 
ing Fox’s *‘ Book of Martyrs,”’ or some other serious 
tome, all afternoon. All very well for them if they 
wanted to do it. But how about the children? To 
my way of thinking it was nothing short of crimi- 
nality to take those poor little mites to church and 
compel them to sit for two or three hours listening 
to a dry sermon, when every nerve was atingle, and 


and the Other is Going 


then springing the catechism on them in the after- 
noon. Just fancy the first question in that cate- 
chism: ‘‘What is the chief end of man?’’ Now 
how can a child grasp that? Men can’t, for that 
matter. 

So before you get anywhere on this Sunday 
question with the kiddies you must brush out of 
your minds the Puritan conception of the day, and 
Edna has enough of the Puritan blood in her to 
make this a bit difficult. But these old Puritan 
chaps were dead wrong: wrong for their day, as 
their own records and histories show, and certainly 
wrong forour day. You mustn’t interpret the day 
in the light of the Fourth Commandment of the Old 
Testament, but in the truer light of Christ’s own 
interpretation of that Commandment: ‘The Sab- 
bath ‘was made for man”: that is, for man to be 
free on that day, happy and free. Remember that. 

Now another point: don’t interpret the Sabbath 
the same for your kiddies as you do for yourselves. 
Just in proportion as you make the day a happy 
and pleasant one you will make of it a bright spot 
in the week for the kiddies. But woe unto you 
and them in later life, Crosby, if you make of it a 
day somber and gloomy—a day to be dreaded by 
the children and remembered by them in years to 
come as a perfect nightmare. And that is the way 
thousands remember their childhood Sundays. 

Start off with this fact: that religion is very 
quickly associated in the child’s mind with dullness 
and restraint, and this is simply because parents 
make it so and then crystallize the whole thing in 
making of Sunday a day of ‘‘ Don’t, don’t, don’t!”’ 
No play, no laughter, no happiness, no fun, no any- 
thing so faras I can see, but that ‘‘you mustn’t do 
this and you mustn’t do that’’; and then when the 
child asks ““Why?”’ he is given the illuminating 
answer: ‘Because it’s Sunday.’”’ Of course the 
kiddies get to hate Sunday: why shouldn't they? 


Wa, shouldn’t we play gameson Sunday? The 
Commandment doesn’t forbid playing. Work 
is forbidden, yes, but not play. To forbid a child to 
play his games on Sunday is based on a tradition 
which not one of us can intelligently trace or explain. 
What is there about a child’s play on Sunday to 
desecrate the day? But there is a pile of desecra- 
tion in forbidding him to play on that day, for the 
child immediately labels the day in his mind as a 
day that is hostile to his pleasures, and he becomes 
hostile to it. It’s a mighty bad day in a week which 
forbids a child to make sunshine for himself, and 
Christ, if He were on earth, would be the first to 
throw a thunderbolt against such a desecration of 
the day, believe me. He of whom the Psalmist said 
that He liked a ‘‘joyful noise’’—and that is what a 
child’s noise at play is—would never stand for so 
barbarous an interpretation of His Day: not for a 
single minute. 

It isn’t necessary for the child, perhaps, to play 
the same games as he does during the week. It 
is wiser to have special games set aside for the 
day, and clever parents do this, not because week- 
day games are not good on Sunday, but because 
a change of program is good for the child and he 
likes it, and games can thus be chosen which, in their 
noisy character, do not disturb folks who have a 
right to rest on Sunday and use the day as a rest 
day. This at the same time teaches the child the 
great lesson of respecting the rights of others and 
consideration for his elders. But he should be 
allowed to play on Sunday, most assuredly. It is 
good for the child, and not in any way bad for the 
day. Why, in thousands of homes it is the only day 
the child has to play with his father and the father 
with his child. 

Nor have I a particle of sympathy with this idea 
of asking children to read serious and religious books 
on Sunday. A serious book was never intended for 
a child: he cannot grasp it: it is unnatural reading. 
Nor does it necessarily follow, as it seems to do in 
the minds of so many, that a Sunday book should 
be a religious book. It is this making of Sunday 
an unnatural day for children that is so harmful 
to the child and to the day. We try to make of it 
too much of a day set apart from all the others, 
and as that effort is artificial the day becomes, 
artificial and the child feels it. Give Sunday the 
advantage of other days, say I, but don’t let us 
isolate it. 


S FOR Douglass at seven and Ethelyn at eight 
going to church and Sunday-school, what I would 

do, Crosby, is this: Your church is mighty fortunate 
in having a children’s service from ten to ten-thirty. 
That, to my mind, isadmirable. Send them to that, 
and then at its close take them to church, through 
the singing and the prayer, and then during the 
singing of the hymn just preceding the sermon let 
them go home and don their old clothes, and then 
go out. This brings them into touch with that 
part of the church service that will give them the 


notion of church attendance, the exercise of worship, 
and doesn’t put the church wholly out of their lives. 
But I don’t think the sermon is for them. When 
Ethelyn said to me with a yawn the other Sunday, 
‘‘Grandfather, please, how much longer?’’ that 
settled it for me. It isan unnatural situation. No 
normal child should be asked to sit still for thirty- 
five or forty minutes and listen to something that 
he cannot understand, and that is, after all is said 
and done, not meant fora child. A half-hour of the 
companionship of their own at*the preceding chil- 
dren’s service, and a half-hour of worship with you 
and Edna at their sides at church, they will enjoy. 
But more than that becomes tiresome to the restless 
little bodies, and you can’t blame them. You know 
that in having ‘‘Children’s Services,” ‘‘ Children’s 
Day,” etc., the church 
itself confesses that the 
regular sermon is not for 
children. 


N THE afternoon I 

would do as your 
mother and I did with you 
five: we made of Sunday a 
happy, family day. We 
made a feature of the 
Sunday dinner, as you 
have so often said. You 
see you remembered it, 
and that is why we did 
it. Then afterward we 
used to take you all out 
for a walk, or into the 
country, or we would 
play with you in the house 
or out. We made a hap- 
py day of it, and that is 
what puzzles you, I think: 
that you have happy Sun- 
day memories and your 
children don’t seem to 
enjoy the day. It’s upto 
Edna and you to make it 
for them as we did for you. 

But don’t think it is the 
preacher who alone makes 
Sunday: the heavens 
declare the glory of God 
just as well as Doctor 
Milburn. Outdoors is a 
church, you know; the blue dome above you is just 
as much consecrated to God as is the blue dome 
of the church. If you explain to Douglass and 
Ethelyn that God is in the woods: in the flowers: 
in the brooks: that He walks under the trees, they 
will get the idea, and they will get it quicker than 
they will through a sermon, for they have to sit still 
to get that, and their little legs and bodies are moving 
in the woods. And you can always teach a moving 
child better than you cana child that you are mak- 
ing sit still. It isn’t natural for a child to sit still. 
Every nerve is atingle in the normal child, and he 
must have an outlet in a romp, a jump or a yell. 




















ND the day as we did. Remember how your 

mother used to go to the piano before we went 
to family dinner and sing the old hymns and songs— 
not all hymns, but some fine old songs mixed in? 
That ends the day quietly, happily for the kiddies, 
and gives vent to their little voices and souls. 

When Christ took the little ones in His arms He 
knew them for what they are, for what they want. 
He didn’t stand off and admonish as He did the 
grown-ups. He took them in His arms, close to Him, 
in other words. He sympathized with them, and 
loved their youth and gloried in it. ‘‘The glory of 
young men is their strength,” says the Book of 
Proverbs, and by that is meant physical as well as 
mental and moral strength. And the best physical 
strength for the young man comes to him in his first 
fourteen years: the first two cycles of seven. And 
sunshine brings strength. The Asher boy said to 
me once: ‘Sunday is like a rainy day of the week 
to us.”” Poor child. He'll grow up to remember 
Sunday as a horror, and the Lord help him when 
he gets from under the parental roof and lets 
himself ‘‘go”’on Sunday. Too much early restraint 
means too much later license—always! 

You just tell Edna for me to get that Puritan 
notion out of that pretty head of hers first of all: 
get a clean-cut idea of what Christ meant Sunday 
to be, and then go ahead and make it the happy 
day it ought to be for the kiddies. How will this 
do? Askher. Suppose I make it a rule to put aside 
every Sunday all this spring and come out with you 
and help you to put this idea across. Or would you 
rather work it out for yourselves? Say the word, 
either way, and I am 

Your agreeable and willing PATER. 





NOTE—The fourth letter in this series will appear in the next 
issue of The Journal (for September). 
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How to Serve the Summer Shellfish 








Lobster @ la Creole. Chop up 
fine one green pepper, one skinned 
tomato and a slice of onion; cook 
these in two heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of butter in a fireproof dish 
until they are very tender; then add 
one cupful of stock, salt to taste, 
and simmer for eight minutes; then 
put in the diced meat of a boiled 
lobster. When thoroughly heated 
serve at once. 











Curried Crab. 
Melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, 
add one teaspoonful 
of curry powder and 
fry for five minutes; 
add one teaspoonful 
of chopped cocoa- 
nut, half a gill of 
milk, and simmer 
ten minutes; add 
meat of cooked 
crab cut in dice, 
heat well, add 
squeeze of lemon 
juice. Serve with 
hot boiled rice. 


Deviled Clams. Melt in a saucepan two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of butter; when brown add one chopped onion, twelve 
chopped clams, four skinned and chopped tomatoes, and season- 
ing of salt, pepper and paprika, and cook for a quarter of an 
hour; then add one teaspoonful of mushroom ketchup and 
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Roasted Clams. Wash the clams, lay 
them unopened in a baking-dish and set 
the dish on the top of the range. Cook 
until the shells open wide, then remove 
the upper shells and transfer the lower— 
each with the clam and juice still in it— 
to a hot platter. Squeeze upon each clam 
a few drops of lemon juice, add seasoning 
of salt and pepper and serve‘in the shells. 
Garnish the center with sprigs of parsley. 
Serve with tomato ketchup. 














Shrimp Cocktail. One pint of 
picked shrimps, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one tablespoonful of grated 
horseradish, a few grains of red 
pepper, one tablespoonful of tomato 
ketchup, four tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice, two of vinegar, one 
and a half of a good table sauce. 
Mix shrimps with other ingredients, 
and let stand for several hours. 
Serve ice-cold in cocktail glasses. 











Bashawed Lob- 
ster. Cut a boiled 
lobster into dice. 
Add one chopped 
onion, one table- 
spoonful of chopped 
parsley, and salt, 
pepper, paprika and 
mustard. Fill the 
shell with the mix- 
ture, cover with 
buttered bread- 
crumbs, and bakein 
a hot oven for fifteen 
minutes. Garnish 
with parsley and 
slices of hard eggs. 


three-quarters of a cupful of breadcrumbs, and heat thoroughly. 
Remove from the fire, and when cool add three beaten eggs. 
Wash the clam shells well, then fill with the mixture, sprinkle a 
few breadcrumbs on the top of each, dot with butter and bake in 
a hot oven for fifteen minutes. Serve garnished with parsley. 





Creamed Shrimps and 
Peas. Blend together in a 
saucepan over the fire one 


then add gradually one cup- 
ful of milk; season with salt 
and white pepper, and add 
a squeeze of lemon juice. 
Stir constantly until it boils 
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for a few minutes, then add 
one cupful of picked shrimps 
and a cupful of cooked peas. 
When thoroughly heated 
divide into well-buttered 
ramekins, and decorate with 
a picked shrimp, a little 
parsley and a ring of peas 
around the edge of each dish. 
Serve while very hot. 











Baked Crabs. One cupful of crab meat, two hard-cooked eggs, 


one teaspoonful of chopped olives, one teaspoonful of mustard, two chopped cocoanut, 


tablespoonfuls of butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, one cupful of 
milk, some buttered breadcrumbs, seasoning of salt, pepper and red 


Curried Shrimps. 


One small onion, three tablespoonfuls of 
one cupful of shrimps, one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful of curry 
powder, one cupful of stock, one teaspoonful of salt, and some boiled 


pepper. Melt the butter; stir in the flour, salt, pepper and red pep- rice. Slice the onion and fry it for a few minutes in the butter; 


per; addstock; cook eight minutes and then add eggs chopped, crab 
meat and olives. Divide into crab shells, sprinkle with buttered 
breadcrumbs and bake until hot. Garnish with slices of lemon. 





Baked Salmon. A slice of salmon, one 
pound and a half in weight, three table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, two teaspoonfuls of tarra- 
gon vinegar, one chopped shallot, gherkin 
and anchovy, and salt, pepper and red 
pepper. Mix all ingredients except the 
salmon togetherona plate. Laythe salmon 
in the mixture and let it marinate for one 
hour. At the end of that time lift it out, but 
do not shake off any of the ingredients that 
are sticking to it. Butter well a fireproof 
dish, lay the salmon in the dish, cover it 
with a piece of buttered paper and bake it 
in the oven for thirty minutes.. Decorate 
with parsley and slices of lemon. Serve 
hot with Colbert sauce in the dish in which 
it is cooked. 


Flounder a la Parmesan. Skin and fillet 
a flounder; put bones and skin into sauce- 
pan with one cupful of milk, two slices of 
onion, a blade of mace and a bay leaf; 
season to taste, simmer for half an hour. 
Wash and dry fillets, sprinkle with salt, 
pepper and lemon juice; mix one table- 
spoonful of chopped lobster with one of 
grated cheese, yolks of two eggs, salt and 
red pepper; lay some of this mixture on 
one half of fillets, fold over other half, and 
lay on a butteredtin. Cover with buttered 
paper and bake twenty minutes. Blend 
one tablespoonful of butter and one of flour 
in.a saucepan over fire, add milk from 
bones, boil three minutes, add one table- 
spoonful of cream, half a teaspoonful of 
anchovy essence and a few drops of lemon 
juice. Sprinkle with two tablespoonfuls 
of grated cheese and serve with sauce. 





stir in the cocoanut, curry powder, salt and stock; simmer for half 
an hour; add the shrimps and the lemon juice, and, when hot, serve 
surrounded with boiled rice. 





Lobster Cutlets. One cupful of cold, 
cooked, chopped lobster, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, half a cupful of milk, eight 
heaping tablespoonfuls of fine white bread- 
crumbs, one teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, one tablespoon- 
ful of cream, one egg, and salt, pepper 
and red pepper totaste. Blend the butter 
and flour in a saucepan over the fire, add 
the milk, boil for three minutes, then add 
the cream, lemon juice and seasoning; mix 
thoroughly and add the lobster, then spread 
on a plate and allow it to cool. Shape into 
twelve neat cutlets, brush over with the 
beaten egg, roll inthe breadcrumbs and fry 
a light brown color in plenty of smoking-hot 
fat. Stick a small piece of macaroni into 
the thin end of each cutlet. 
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A Surprise Domino Party 


URPRISE parties are so pop- 
ular with most of you girls 


that I am sure you will be 
interested, in hearing about this 
one—a masked, “‘ white-domino”’ 
frolic that was given by a hostess 
to her own daughter. Three big 
country wagons filled with straw 
Is in its place, called for each white-clad merry- 
And paddle your own canoe. maker, and, when they were all 
MENU collected, drove away with them 
Gane Kadentee Weake into the country lanes for a 
Lettuce Sandwich Nut Wafers moonlight straw-ride. You can’t 
Creamed Mints imagine the fun they had as they 
sped along the moonlit roads. 
The three vehicles kept close together, their ghostly passengers 
bobbing up and down in the moonlight, nobody knowing who was 
her neighbor or where their destination; and when the traditional 
straw-ride songs were started with lusty swing each singer, in order 
to preserve her incognito, disguised her voice as much as possible. All 
in good time, when they circled back toward town, the two chaperon 
“dominos” in each wagon undertook to blindfold their laughing 
and protesting charges. Shortly afterward the wagons slowed down, 
and the blindfolded victims were helped from their perches and 
ushered into a house, a room of which had been disguised by covering 
the walls and furniture with white sheets. 

Refreshments were served immediately, the first course of which 
the blindfolded victims were bidden to eat with their blindfolds still 
on. This was probably the merriest part of the evening, since nobody 
knew what the refreshments were or who supplied them. Before the 
ices were served the bandages were removed and the girls and boys 
found themselves before a table 
draped with white and decorated 
with moonflowers, trailing honey- 
suckle and tall white candles, in 
the light of which the silver-paper 
stars and crescents with which 
the table was studded twinkled 
brightly. 

After|supper the young people 
trooped out on the porch, and it 
was only then that the guest of 
honor, to whom the surprise was 
given, discovered that she was in 
her own home. 





PLAN A CANOE RACE 
The Birch-Bark League 
Will have a race 

At quarter after two; 

Be sure your rig 





INVITE TO A HAMPER LUNCHEON 


The Hamper Club 
Doth you invite 
Unio its lowly spread; 
Goodies galore 
Will you delight, 
Oh, come and break its bread. 


MENU 


Creamed Chicken in Chafing-Dish 
Parisian Potatoes Toasted Wafers 
Cream Cheese and Olive Sandwich 


An Outdoor Breakfast 


SOUTHERN hostess who 

wished to entertain in honor 
of two guests decided to give a 
porch breakfast, as her porch, 
facing the southwest, was the 
most pleasant spot where she 
could receive her friends. She 
decorated the porch with vines and foliage from: the woods. At the 
end, where they could get just a peep of the early sun, a trellis of 
vines was arranged, and here and there among the leaves were 
twined morning-glories. True, these had been made, but with 
great care, and in their leafy sheath looked well. The guests had 
been asked to wear white, and these flowers were the only touch of 
color. Green rugs were on the floor. Three tables were placed, each 
for six guests. A dish of maidenhair fern was in the center of each 
table, and the number of the table was shown by one, two or three 
morning-glories hidden among the ferns. 

Number One table was the station of the hostess and the two honor 
guests. The other guests drew place-cards ornamented with water- 
colored morning-glories and tied with green ribbon. These cards bore 
the list of courses, and opposite each was the number of the table at 
which the course was to be eaten. The guests moved in threes, and 
each trio enjoyed one course with the hostess and honor guests. 


A Progressive Age Party 


HEN the warm summer evenings invite to pleasant strolls a 

congenial group of young people would enjoy a “‘ Progressive 
Age”’ party. Five hostesses open their homes to the guests, and each 
home is decorated to represent a different age. When the guests are 
welcomed at the first home they are ushered 
into a dining-room arranged to represent 
“Childhood.” Little chairs are drawn up 
around a low table, and a white-aproned 
nurse is in readiness to serve the “‘ Nursery” 
refreshments, which consist of soup served 
in bowls, crackers and bread and 
butter. Bibs are provided, it is 
explained, lest the little guests soil 
their frocks. After the refresh- 
ments have been enjoyed kinder- 
garten materials may be furnished 
for amusement, and these include 
clay for modeling, colored paper 
and beads. 

The next house should be 
reminiscent of schooldays, with a 
number of boards laid across 
wooden boxes to constitute 
benches. The hostess, as 

MENU “Teacher,” has a number of tin 

Se ae dinner-pails in readiness, and 

Iced Tea With Lemon Ice after all the guests have been 

Angel Cake seated she announces the noon 

recess and distributes the pails. 

These are found to contain sandwiches of various kinds, cookies 

and pickles. After the luncheon jacks and marbles are brought out 
and the “pupils” enjoy these youthful games. 

“Youth” dominates the next home, and the rooms should be 
prettily decorated with boughs and blossoms. Since these days have 
been termed “Salad Days” various forms of salads are served by 
the hostess, after which the guests enjoy some guessing contests. 

Middle Age, representing the autumn of life, is personified in the 
fourth home, where fruits of all kinds are served and where the 
decorations consist of wheat and grasses. The entertainment 
consists of a domestic nature, needle-threading, button-sewing, 
nail-driving and hanging handkerchiefs upon a clothesline. 





MOONLIGHT MUSICALE 


Out on the cool veranda 
A-strumming my guitar, 

I live the very simple life, 
Enjoying things “‘as are.”” 

If you’d a week-end visit make 
I’m sure you’d like it, too; 

And I am also very sure 
I’d like to play with you. 














By Virginia Hunt 


Old Age is at length reached at a home where the decorations 
should be entirely of silver paper, and here the guests are received 
by a hostess in old-time garb, with powdered hair. The table is set 
with silver, coffee is served from an old-fashioned urn, and pound 
cake is passed in a silver cake-basket. Old-fashioned peppermint 
and wintergreen lozenges are served also, and after these refresh- 
ments are enjoyed checkers and dominoes are played. 


A Checkerboard on the Lawn 


 . garden party would be pretty for entertaining 
on the lawn. When the guests arrive they may find a large 
checkerboard of alternate squares of red and of black cheesecloth 
sewed together and pegged down 
on the grass. 

Partners for a “checker race” 
may be chosen by distributing 
cards on which are pasted little 
squares of checked gingham. All 
of the reds are to band themselves 
together on one side, and all of 
the blacks on the other. “Balls 
of tape,” which have been pre- 
viously cut from red-and-black- 
checked gingham into strips of 
six yards long and half an inch 
wide, should be ready, and scissors 
should also be provided. The 
contestants are to be seated in a 
row on the grass, the red-checked 
contingent being given the first 
trial. The object of the race is to In any way you wish. 
cut through the six yards length- MENU 
wise without cutting off. Then Seeties tem 
pale icloonen oun dnalbe-dhe Toasted Sardines, Garnished With 
winners of the two sides should potato salad 
race. The contest is a lively one. 

Then may follow a game of “living checkers,” played on the large 
checkerboard by twenty-four little girls and boys, or two college 
classes, dressed in red-and-black-checked dominos. The game will 
make a charming picture, and should be played by two players 
seated on high stools at each end of the “board,” and provided with 
long wands with which to indicate the “‘ piece’”’ and the move desired. 
As a piece is taken it should be moved away from the board, of 
course, and when a player succeeds in reaching the 
back line of his opponent he should be crowned 
king with a crown of red or black, corresponding to 
the color of the “‘checker”’ who has won the honor. 

If this affair is to be handled by college girls or 
by the committee of a “‘Good-Time Club” each 
girl could be asked to bring refreshments for two, 
wrapped and tied with red and black twine. All 
of the refreshment boxes should be turned over to 
the committee in charge of the collation, who should 
“check” the bundles, giving the 
girl a duplicate red “check.” 
Black checks corresponding to 
the numbers on the girls’ checks 
may be distributed to the men. 
Partners may be found by match- 
ing checks. 

Refreshments may be claimed 
in the same way, and enjoyed 
while seated on the lawn. 











WHY NOT A FISHERMAN’S FEAST? 


First we’ll fish and take a bite, 
Then we’ll bite and take a fish. 
Nibbles there are sure to be 


Watercress 
Salted Peanuts 





A PICNIC BY THE SEA 
It’s now for a dive 
In the cool, blue wave, 
While the tide is running freel 
And then it’s a drive 
To the old beach cave, 
A picnic by the sea. 


The Ghost Game 


Clam Chowder —_ Boiled Crabs F YOU have not already tried 

‘Tomate and Celery Salad it the game of “‘ Ghosts” gives a 

Rolls Marshmallow Roast _ thrilling suggestion of the myste- 

rious and proves a good campfire 

amusement, especially for those who are looking on. Any number 

of players can take part. The play is more effective if each partici- 

pant is draped in a sheet pinned loosely about the shoulders over all 
the other garments. 

Only two should “be in the secret”? of the dénouement, one of 
these being placed at the head and the other at about the middle of 
the line of players. Each player stands erect with arms hung loosely 
at the sides. There must be sufficient light from the fire for the 
players to follow the movements of the leader. Weird shadows 
are much more uncanny than darkness and add to the fun of the 
lively outdoor games. 

The leader at the head of the line of standing girls then says slowly 
and in a voice as nearly ‘hollow and sepulchral”’ as possible, ‘I saw 
a ghost and it went this way,” extending the left arm (the draped 
sheets count effectively here), and each one does the same. 

The third time the leader re- 
peats “I saw a ghost,” etc., she 
drops on one knee (both arms 
now extended), and the line does 
likewise, one by one. The fourth 
time the leader begins the formula 
she does so with emphasized so- 
lemnity and slowness, “‘I—saw— 
a—ghost—” and then adds 
rapidly, “‘and it went like this!” 
at the same time falling over 
against her neighbor. The whole 
line, balanced as each is on one 
knee and with arms extended, is 
taken unaware (especially with 
the aid of the knowing one in 
the middle) and tumbles like a 
row of ninepins. With every 
sense keyed to expectancy of 
something supernatural the sud- 
den descent to the ridiculous has 
for the moment all the terrify- 
ing effects of an assaulting ghost. 


MENU 








A DAY IN THE WOODS 


At Camera Camp 
We pictures take 
All through the livelong day, 
Come let us snap 
You quickly, Friend, 


NOTE —This page is statins especiall RRR OS pee Wes wey 

ae y * . 

for girls who want to entertain their friends (Don’t send a negative.) 

at little home parties but feel they cannot MENU 

spend much money for the purpose. Miss 

Hunt will be glad to help The Journal girls Brown-Bread Sandwiches 

do this if they wish to write her personally Bacon Toasted on Skewers Over 
and will inclose in each case a stamped, Campfire 

addressed envelope. Baked -Potatoes Berries 
































“Fairest of all the maids 
was Evangeline, 
Benedict’s daughter! 
Noblest of all the youths 
was Gabriel, 
son of the blacksmith.” 


Evangeline 
and 


Gabriel 


Famous 
Sweethearts 


The twentieth cen- 
tury maid and matron 
revel in luxuries un- 
known in days of 
yore. 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
are such a luxury— 
enjoyed in the hum- 
blest as in the richest 
of homes. 


Nabisco are dessert 
confections of a 
fragile delicacy and 
toothsome sweetness 
that no wealth could 
have purchased in 
Evangeline’s time. 


In ten cent tins; also 
in twenty-five cent 
tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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NEEDLEWORK FOR THE SUMMER PORCH 




















- The Costume Dress for 


















Beg of the myste- 
rious black garments of 
the traditional witch the rosy- 
hued costume pictured in 
the upper left-hand corner 
envelops the make-believe 
witch in a gown which has a 
power to charm that may 
prove irresistible. Black 
cats cut from crépe paper 
are used to ornament a simple 
shirtwaist dress and a peaked 
cap, with strips of paper or 
ribbon on the dress. 





N THE left is shown 

a dashing broncho girl, 
picturesquely costumed and 
armed with a deadly weapon 
and a cartridge belt, and 
holding a lariat with which 
to bring into submission all 
prospective victims. This 
costume (Pattern No. 7081) 
can easily be prepared from 
denim or khaki cloth. The 
blouse slips on over the head 
and the skirt is of a plain 
one-piece circular design. 





the Summer Dance 
Drawings by Maude Grant-Ford 
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ESPLENDENT in a 

flowing costume of gauzy 
marquisette studded with 
brilliant stars is the ‘‘ Queen 
of the Night’’ pictured above. 
The dress is in Empire de- 
sign, with a tulle ruffle at the 
low neck and a drapery of the 
transparent material falling 
from the shoulders in the 
back. Paper stars may be 
bought in the various sizes. 
This pattern (No. 7080) 
includes the cap. 





 h brilliant colorings 
suggestive of the aborig- 
inal American’s war dress 
are strikingly developed in 
the Indian girl costume in the 
upper right-hand corner. 
The dress is of a one-piece 
Princesse design (Pattern 
No. 7082) and may be made 
of russet-brown satine, the 
conventional trimming being 
either hand-painted or devel- 
oped with white and colored 
muslin bands and patches. 





*X)ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) 
for the numbered designs shown on this 
page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. All of the above patterns 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. The amount of material required 
for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
envelopes. All measurements should be 
carefully taken. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern and 
bust measure for costumes, and inclos- 
ing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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HEN a costume must 

be evolved hastily an 
afternoon or evening dress 
may be adorned with garlands 
of natural flowers or small 
roses made of organdy or an 
inexpensive silk, as is charm- 
ingly shown intheillustration 
above. This dress is simply 
designed, with a quaint fichu 
waist and ruffled skirt admir- 
ably suited to floral garniture. 
With this dress is worn alarge 
lingerie picture hat. 


LOSELY following in 

the footsteps of the 
Indian girl comes the Puritan 
maid garbed in her dress of 
Quaker simplicity. For this 
costume an amethyst silk mus- 
lin may be used for the waist 
and the full skirt tucked up 
in pannier effect over a plain 
petticoat, for which any plain 
pattern may be used. The 
pattern (No. 7083) includes 
only the kerchief, cuffs, cap 
and apron. 
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‘Three Summer Luncheon Sets 


. By Lilian Barton Wilson 
} 
Cee So. Leas 

















to set a breakfast, luncheon Sars (gb - APL 4 

or tea table is with embroid- {ge Sf — 8 one _ 

eries carrying out the china p 4 m4 by, = 

decorations. Sor. E * F Vix iS 4 ee “ai 
The lovely Copenhagen 4 Ay 5 \ 


china is so well represented 
in china shops that the form 
of its motifs and its coloring 
are well known. The blues 
of the china are gray and 
silvery, but our indigo cottons 
suggest this color fairly well, 
and sometimes strike a little 
deeper note. 
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White Linen Embroidered in Greens is Always Delightfully Cool for Use 
in Warm Weather. The Leaves in the Little Napoleonic Laurel Wreath 
Chosen for This Set Should be Worked in Satin Stitch 


The Brown Set is After an English 
Pottery Design. This Would Tone 
in With Any Surroundings 


NOTE—Any in- 
quiries about this work 
will be answered if a 
stamped, addressed en- 
velope is inclosed for 
the reply. 
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HE voluted edge of these 
embroideries is done in 
buttonhole stitch. 

Transfer patterns for these 
designs can be supplied at 
fifteencentseach. No.14375 
and No. 14376 each includes 
three designs, and No. 14374 
two designs. Order from 
your nearest dealer in LADIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL patterns; or 
by mail, giving number of 
pattern, and inclosing the 
price to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 


































































































HE wild rose 
that loves to 
grow in fragrant, 
tangled masses by 
the roadside was 
made to march in 
prim rows on the 
quilt illustrated on 
the right, to show 
how pretty it could 
be on a little bed. 
These colorings 
would be especially 
attractive in a pink, 
white and green 
room, where the 
bedstead is of white 
enameled wood or 
iron. A pillow-slip 
may be made to 
match the quilt by 
applying one of the 
flowers on each end 
just above the hem. 
Finish the edge with 
crocheted lace or a 
lace-edged ruffle 
two inches wide. 
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Baby’s Patchwork Quilt 


By Marie D. Webster 


HILDREN while very young show 

marked preference for certain toys 
and little belongings, and could they have 
pretty quilts for their very own they would 
surely love them dearly. The quilts shown 
on this page are practical and sanitary and 
will give good service, being especially 
desirable as covers for summer; they also 
may make more welcome the hour of the 
Sandman’s coming. 

The bedtime quilt on the left, with its 
procession of night-clad children, will be 
excellent ‘‘company’’ for a tot, to whom 
a story may be told of the things that 
sleep near the little trees while the friendly 
stars keep watch. 

The sunbonnet lassies on the right sug- 
gest an outing or a call from playmates on 
the morrow. These lassies may be dressed 
in bits of the gowns of the little maid, 
and the quilt thus become a ‘‘ keepsake 
quilt.’’ 

In quilts of small sizes like these one’s 
inclination is to use dainty materials, such 
as fine white and colored linen, or possibly 
fine gingham for the colored parts of the 
design. The use of gingham for the pat- 
tern makes a quilt of lighter weight than 
when linen is used throughout. And the 
choice of shades of color sometimes deter- 
mines the selection. The work consists of 
applied, not pieced, patterns, and only a 
thin padding of cotton should be used. 

A well-made quilt will last for years 
and become more attractive as wear 
‘softens the colors. 
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S GOLDEN butterflies and 

pansies are so often play- 
mates of little ones in the garden, 
and beloved by them, they were 
chosen for the motifs of the pat- 
ternontheleft. They will carry 
happy memories of outdoor play 
to the bedtime hour. 

With the quilt on the right 
teach the little one to tell the 
petals of the daisy —‘‘loves me, 
loves me not’’—-and many happy 
moments will be spent in find- 
ing out whether the child or his 
mother loves the more. 

In addition to the transfer 
patterns which may be ordered 
for these designs I will be glad to 
answer inquiries about the quilts 
if astamped, addressed envelope 
is inclosed. 


“T’RANSFER patterns — No. 
14529, which includes two de- 
signs, and No. 14530, which in- 
cludes three designs—can be 
supplied, post-free, upon receipt of 
the price, fifteen cents for each num- 
ber. Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern, 
and inclosing the price to the Pat- 
tern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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TMUSTbe “‘early 
to bed and early to 
rise’’ for the child 
who would see the 
Sweet morning- 
glory in all its loveli- 
ness, as it must be 
found before all the 
dewis gone. Then, 
too, this delicate 
flower always curls 
up and goes to sleep 
before sunset. 

If the pink variety 
of morning-glory 
does not harmonize 
with other decora- 
tions in the room 
the blue varieties 
of the flower may 
be used. 

If the work is 
started now, any one 
of these quilts may 
easily be finished in 
time for a Christmas 
gift to the new baby 


_in the family. 
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Number One 


Designs by 


Alice Maynard 


ITH the approach of autumn the new 

sweaters play a prominent part in the 
array of apparel for outdoor wear. Some of 
the latest models among those especially de- 
signed are shown here with most attractive 
new touches in collars and cuffs. 

With these smart sweaters also come the new 
hats and caps—the gay Russian cap, the girlish 
‘‘Tam,’’ the youthful turban and the school- 
girl sailor—each so becoming in its way that 
one could hardly go astray in selecting any one 
of them. 

The blue-and-red sweater (Number Three), 
topped off with the blue ‘‘ Tam,”’ is intended 
for a young girl from twelve to fifteen years of 
age. The snuff-brown jacket (Number Six) 
and sailor hat would make a splendid school 
outfit for a girl fourteen or sixteen years old, 
while the white sweater with the striped collar 
and cuffs (Number Two) suggests an appro- 
priate style for a girl of the same age to wear 
for outdoor sports. The bright red cap would 
add a fascinating bit of color to a skating 
costume. 

Following the short waist-line effects in 
women’s cloth coats and jackets the white 
sweater with blue trimmings (Number Five) 
will perhaps please the most critical and 
fastidious taste of those who desire the very 
latest creation of the moment. This sweater 
is made on straight lines. The band which 
gives the high waist-line effect is continued 
all the way around the back and is especially 
becoming to a slender figure. 


Three 


Number One 
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Number Five 


Drawings by 
M. E. Musselman 


VERY new idea for a coat sweater is the 

tailored model in ivory white (Number 
One), with cloth collar and cuffs embroidered 
in worsteds. This is very modish and is not 
intended for a general knockabout. The cap 
is of white cloth also, finished with an em- 
broidered band. This trimming may be 
carried out in Oriental colors, or in varying 
shades of blue, brown, green or rose, which- 
ever happens to be most becoming to the 
wearer. The sweater, too, may be of a dark 
color for a stout figure. 

This is true also of the distinguished-looking 
long coat sweater (Number Four) in white, 
with green trimmings and crocheted buttons. 
It isa garment of rather light weight, designed 
for the comfort of the wearer when engaged 
in outdoor exercise. 

The outing caps shown at the top of the 
page were designed by Mrs. Antonie Ehrlich, 
and working directions may be obtained for 
ten cents each. Address Mrs. Ehrlich, in 
care of THE JOURNAL, inclosing the amount 
and a stamped, addressed envelope. 

Working directions for sweaters may be 
obtained for twenty-five cents each. Address 
Alice Maynard, in care of THE JOURNAL, in- 
closing the amount and a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 

To prevent confusion when ordering direc- 
tions please be carefulto address Miss Maynard 
and Mrs. Ehrlich separately. Inquiries re- 
garding their designs will be gladly answered 
by both of these contributors. 





Number Six 


































































New York is far from being the deserted 

place one might expect, for the city is full 
of visitors from everywhere, who find in and 
around the great metropolis many alluring 
vacation offerings. Not the least of 
these is the charm of Fifth Avenue, 
= where the wise shopkeepers dis- 
play an enticing array of bargains 
in fabrics and trimmings, with here and there 
a first showing of smart gowns, wraps and 
hats that delineate the change of mode to 
fit the fast-approaching autumn season. 

At this time one sees also the first of the 
new accessories, and many novelties in wear- 
ing apparel suitable for gifts; 
and even if you are not 
ready to buy, thisknowledge 
helps later, when in your 
home town, to make the 
necessary purchases. Then 
even in the most carefully 
planned wardrobe some 
urgent need usually mate- 
rializes about the middle of 
the summer. It may be an 
additional lingerie frock, or 

70648 7065 a dainty silk for some un- 
The New Yoke Skirt expected festivity, or per- 

haps your outing clothes 
have not been as varied nor as numerous as you 
would like. In any case it is to Fifth Avenue 
that every one goes who wants the latest fashion 
news. Withthe knowledge that these midsummer 
needs are varied I have tried this month to choose 
for you dresses for many different occasions— 
those that can be made up in bargain-priced cot- 
tons, and others that can be made of regularly 
priced silk or cloth, with the idea of being worn 
well into the winter as best dresses. 


- AUGUST, despite the warm weather, 




















NE of the simplest variations of the fashionable 
draped effect is attractively shown in the dress 
illustrated in the center of the page, and, while 
it may look complicated, you will be surprised at 
the simplicity of the model and the ease with which 
it can be made, as well as by the drapery, which 
takes the form of a tunic and is draped into the 
side front and side back. This isa practical choice, 


tired of the drapery. The waist-line is raised just 
enough to give a becoming line, and the front gore forms a point 
at the lower part, where it is lengthened by a flounce section. In 
the waist the fashionable vest is introduced, and this may be 
trimmed with two rows of tiny crystal or satin-covered buttons. 
A collar of embroidered batiste outlines the vest. Mastic-colored 
taffeta or one of the new tissues that are so wonderfully soft and 
fine may be chosen for this frock. 

Patterns (No. 7066) come in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires six yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


HITE linen may be 
combined very attrac- 
tively with eyelet embroid- 
ery for the dress shown in the 
upper left-hand corner of the 
page, using the embroidery 
for the waist and the plain 
linen for the sleeves and 
bib. The almost straight 
line across the shoulders 
of the bib is interesting 
and is reminiscent of Mid- 
Victorian styles, made 
familiar through old pic- 
tures and photographs. 
The upper part of the 
waist may be of linen or 
ofnet. The raglan sleeves 
will appeal to you because 
of their novelty, and also 
because of the shoul- 
derlines they give. 
The skirt shows one 
of the new hip yokes 
which look almost 
like the ubiquitous peplum. 
To this yoke the skirt, a 
three-piece model, is at- 
tached, with slight full- 
ness at the back and at 
each side. A combination 
of cloth and silk would be 
a practical choice for a 
between-season dress. 




















sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure, and patterns (No. 7065) for the 
skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. A medium-sized dress 
requires five yards and a quarter of 36- 
inch linen and one yard and a half of 18- 
inch all-over. 





VEN in the cute little vests which 

are worn so much, and in the tunics, 
the fashionable diagonal line is used. As 
carried out in the costume in the upper | 
right-hand corner of this page it is quite 
fetching, and one could not have a 7064-7065 7050-7560 7066 

















See on Fifth Avenue 


By Alice Long 
Drawings by Agnes Paterson 





































smarter afternoon frock than this, in a 
changeable taffeta that shows shades of 
gray and rose, or, if preferred, in taupe 
charmeuse. Make the cross-over vest 
of heavy macramé lace or silk, with 
crystal buttons to fasten it. White 
net over flesh-colored chiffon makes a 
very attractive yoke or chemisette. 

The long shoulders and the postilion 
are new features that you will like, and 
the dainty collar of sheer batiste and 
lace is an attractive finish for the neck. 
The skirt is a new version of the 
popular four-gored model, with a tunic 
at the sides; if you prefer a perfectly 
plain skirt this may be 
omitted. 

Patterns (No. 7059) 
for the waist come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure, 
Patterns (No. 7060) 
for the skirt come in 
five sizes: 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. 
For the dress in me- 
dium size you will need 
seven yards of 36-inch 
silk, five-eighths of a 
yard of 18-inch silk or For Taffeta or Cloth 
lace for the vest, half 
a yardof net for the yoke, and a quarter of a yard 
of batiste for the collar and cuffs. 


OTHING can be smarter for outings of all sorts, 

and for morning wear in the city or country, 
than the waist and skirt on the left of the group 
below, which may be in white linen, washable 
corduroy or cordeline, with cuffs and collar of blue 
linen or ratine. The waist is simplicity itself, with 
its lap closing just a trifle to the side front, and 
with its quaint round collar and cool-looking elbow 
sleeves set in at the armholes. 

A very desirable increase of width of skirt is 
gained in plaits that are stitched down two-thirds 
of the skirt length. This is a compromise be- 
tween the narrow silhouette and the wider skirts, 
as the plaits allow for greater freedom in walking, 
while they are stitched so as to retain the slender, 





as it will be particularly easy to alter if one becomes A Modified Pannier straight lines women have foundso becoming. In 


the skirt there are six gores with three plaits at 
the side front and a group of three plaits at each side of the back 
gore. This model would make an excellent separate skirt in blue 
serge or whipcord for early autumn wear. Do not forget, though, 
that careful and thorough pressing is absolutely essential to maintain 
the style of a plaited skirt. 

Patterns (No. 7061) for the waist come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust’ measure. Patterns (No. 7062) for the skirt come in 
five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. The waist, in size 36, 
requires two yards of 36-inch linen, with three-eighths of a yard of 
contrasting material, and 
the skirt, in size 24, four 
yards of 36-inch linen. 


OR shopping and for 

all sorts of utility wear 
you will need a coat dress 
of linen or gingham, while 
the same style in taffeta, 
plain or striped, will make 
a smart and serviceable 
afternoon frock. These 
coat dresses will be worn 
in serge and Panama in the 
cool days of late summer 
without a wrap. The 
model shown in the center 
of the group features the 
vest and hip yoke. As 
ZB seen on Fifth Avenue 
= these dresses, no matter 
of what material they 
are made, are worn with 
patent-leather belts. The 
panel back is new, and 
the deep collar and inset 
cuffs offer opportunity for 
contrasting trimming 
effects. 

Patterns (No. 7063) 
come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires four yards 
and three-quarters of 36- 
inch striped taffeta, and 








Patterns (No. 7064) for 706 1- 7062 three-quarters of a yard of 
the waist come in five plain taffeta, 


OFT voile or taffeta would be charm- 
ing in the combination shown on the 
right of the group, with a net guimpe. 
Patterns (No. 7067) for the waist 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Patterns (No. 7068) for the 
skirt come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. The dress in the me- 
dium size requires four yards and a half 
of 36-inch material, with three-quarters 
of a yard of lace for the collar and 
revers, and three-quarters of a yard of 
7001-7062 7063 7067-7008 40-inch net for the guimpe. 


ATTERNS (including Guide:Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for cach number, post-free. The amount 

of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; 
or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists and costumes, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The best suit that 
$25 ever bought 


Yes—better than many suits 
for which women have paid $3 5 
and $40. 

It is designed and made espe- 
cially for good hard service —for 
business women, school teachers, 
college women; for traveling; for 
all women and occasions demand- 
ing clothes that will ««stand up’’ 
and look fresh and natty under 
severe demands, . 

Madame Savarie, the great style 
authority, head of the Wooltex 
Fashion Bureau in Paris, says this 
particular suit embodies the best 
style tendencies for fall and winter. 

As for materials and tailoring— 
well, we need only remind you 
that this is a Wooltex suit ; that 
means the highest standard. 

For you know, Wooltex gar- 
ments —cCoats, suits, skirts——are 
so unusually well made and ofsuch 
excellent fabrics, that the makers 
freely give the extraordinary guar- 
antee of two full seasons’ service 
and satisfaction. 

Next time you are down town, 
goto The Store’That Sells Wooltex 
and see this suit. 

Put it on, and look in the mir- 





























ror. Then—take itintothe strong- 
est light and examine the tailoring. 
Ask the saleswomen to point out 
some of the 27 superiorities in 
Wooltex garments. 

You will then readily see why 
we Say that this is **the best suit 
that $25 ever bought.’’ ; 

You can buy this splendid suit and 


} other attractive garments in your Own 
| city at— 


| The Store That 


Sells Wooltex 
| 
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This is the second article of a series on ‘‘ Social Life in a Country Town.’’ The third one will appear in 
the next issue of THE JouRNAL (for September). 


twist your clean curtains around to let in more light, and 

to whittle sticks in your newly swept hearth, and go to the 
cupboard in the middle of the afternoon to look for a “bite to eat,” 
spilling things on your clean papers and consuming what you had 
laid by for supper? 

An old man is really a rather undesirable ingredient of the society 
life. I knew a social climber, of the genial sort, whose father-in-law 
dwelt in the stable, and skulked into the kitchen to make a cup of 
coffee now and then, often hitting upon the time when the daughter- 
in-law was serving tea in the Dresden cups she had lived on fried 
potatoes to purchase, or was entertaining her club of fashionable, 
well-to-do women. A skeleton in the closet is not a “patchin’” to 
a father-in-law in the stable—though let it be said for my friend that 
she would have preferred to have him live in the house, but the 
stable was his choice. 

We moved from the yellow cottage to live with Mother and Uncle 
early in our career, hence these scattering remarks on old gentlemen 
in the household of a young woman with social proclivities. We used 
to have a dreadful time hustling Uncle, his pipe and his pet dog out 
of sight when any of the village grandees came to call, as they were 
fatally sure to do whenever Mother and I were in a particular mess. 
We might build a fire in the parlor five days out of the week, take 
the cover off the “grand chair” and bring forth the fine sofa-pillow 
from its seclusion in brown linen, and nobody would come; but on 
the sixth day, when we had given up all thought of social distinction 
and were happily brewing and baking, leaving Uncle and the children 
to play train with the dining-room furniture—with no fire in the 
parlor, and with the children’s stockings and petticoats drying over 
the back of a chair beside the stove, a general odor of Irish stew 
permeating the atmosphere—some grand lady, resplendent in a silk 
dress, kid gloves, pearl cardcase and long gold watchchain, was 
certain to descend with the gracious purpose of making a call. 

People called in those days—your calling list was your passport 
into good society. Nowadays if we have a poor but attractive 
neighbor we just send her a card to our ‘‘at home,” as a token of 
good will, and let it goat that. But it was different thirty years ago. 
A social invitation without a call in person previous to its being sent 
was in effect an insult and called for instant “regrets.” 


[= you ever live in the house with an old man who liked to 


HE Children I Had Left at home with Mother and Uncle that 
day when my old beau walked home with me from my sister’s 
house. I remember the day especially for the feeling that it brought 
me and the effect it had on my after life. It was a beautiful autumn 
twilight, and we walked over a thick carpet of yellow leaves from the 
maple trees. There was a quality of spun gold in the last rays of sun- 
shine, and I was thrilled with a sudden terrible, yet sweet, pain like 
that the Germans call Heimweh. I longed for something, I knew not 
what: youth, maybe—the privilege to go on walking forever into a 
land of perfect love and peace and beauty that must exist somewhere. 
Something in the dark eyes of my companion seemed to suggest it— 
it seemed too terrible to go home. At the white picket gate I paused. 

““Won’t you come in?”’ 

“No,” he replied, striking in clumsy masculine fashion on the 
keynote to the situation. ‘You are married!”’ 

This dull blow roused me to a sense of propriety. However 
terrible it seemed for the moment to be no longer a girl, to have closed 
irrevocably the doors of youth, it was true. Pride came to the rescue. 
I bade him a smiling farewell and went into the house. 

Mother was tired with caring for the children while I was riding 
over hill and dale, and she hadn’t started supper. Her carpet rags 
lay in a forlorn pile beside her rocking-chair, and Uncle was prowling 
about on a fearful rampage of curtain-twisting. 

“Sis, I’m terrible hungry!” 

Just then my young husband, who had been working hard all day, 
came in the side door with a beefsteak under his arm. The young 
girl who stood there in her riding-habit, with the glamour of the 
autumn twilight and the hint of romance in her eyes, had not yet 
learned that all roads lead to beefsteak, and that no persons whether 
rich or poor can be truly happy until they reconcile themselves to 
life’s commonplaces as a means of grace. 

Really some girls might have made a muss of it. I contented 
myself by cherishing the bitter belief that outside, somewhere in 
the gold of the twilight, was the road to love and consequent bliss— 
but that I had missed it. 

But the real thing which I did was to peel off my home-made 
riding-habit, put on my calico frock, and get a little supper, such as 
millions of homes in this workaday world were partaking of. 

After this, when I could remember about it, I carried myself 
with the air of being gay, to cover a broken heart. The real truth 
was I was naturally gay, as prone to fun and frolic as the sparks 
are to fly upward, and no force of circumstances could blight my 
exuberant health and my fine, humorous spirits. My romantic air, 
however, was not bad stock in trade for the social world. Society 
always likes to be amused. Do something, if it be only to make a 
fool of yourself, if you wish society to forgive you for being poor. 


RESENTLY it Dawned Upon Me that I—even.I—might have 

a real party. It was a paralyzing thought, and I brooded over 
itin silence for some time. We had by this time moved to another 
house—the old home of my husband’s family—one of those old 
village dwellings that seem invitational in themselves, there is such 
an air of hospitality in those wide rooms and ample hallways. 

I confided in my husband finally, and was ridiculed at first, but 
the idea grew upon him. The thought of formal cards announcing 
to the rich and great that Mr. and Mrs. T would be at home ona 
certain evening fascinated him. We finally decided that it could be 
done. But there was still a chasm to cross before we really could 
decide—I must ask my mother and my sister. 

Sister stood higher than I in the social world, because she was a 
better housekeeper and her husband had more money. She was also 
much steadier. I was regarded as a flippant little soul, not very 
capable, and my sisters-in-law, who were much older, always referred 
to me as “‘Poor M .’ I knew that my sister condoled with 








them sometimes over “ poor M——’s” lack of thrift, so I had to feel 
my way into the family favor, as it were, before I could undertake 
any active social demonstration. 

I knew quite well that one of my sisters-in-law would have to 
bake the white cake, and Sister and Mother the marble cake, and 
that I should have to borrow napkins and spoons from all of them. 
So it was in the deepest humility that I ventured after weeks of 
domestic diligence to break it to them that I felt like having a party. 

A village social outbreak is a germ disease. A microbe is working, 
and if it gets you it must get out of your system. My friends recog- 
nized the symptoms and saw that there was no use trying repression. 
So, not without misgivings, they promised their assistance. 


Lp Can Remember the Old-Time Village Party? The days 
of preparation, the fluctuations between hope and despair over 
the “grain” of bread and cake, the agonies of making out a list that 
wouldn’t hurt anybody’s feelings, the pangs of indecision suffered 
quite up to the time of sending out the invitations, the importance 
of being actually before the public in the limelight of society? 

Long ago there was a custom of making a bride stay absolutely 
out of sight after the invitations to her wedding were out. I think, 
myself, it was rather a pretty custom. There was an added mystery 
and glamour about a marriage when the bride was secluded in a 
sort of luminous mist behind the white curtains of her virgin bower. 
I got the idea of my first party mixed with this idea, and I felt like 
a sneak thief when I poked my head outdoors after the mystic cards 
went out. Indeed there was not much opportunity for going out; 
the ‘whole house had to be renovated, the cellar cleaned and the 
smokehouse straightened up. There were things to be smuggled 
in after nightfall, too: grand things of Sister’s to “smarten” up the 
house, and lamps to add brilliancy to the occasion. 

And then the cooking! For days our house smelt like a pastry 
shop—and there were hams boiling and turkeys roasting and bread 
baking. In those days a party was a feast. Our friends were bidden 
to eat to repletion. No lemon ice and macaroon, if you please, 
no tiny glass of something to drink, with “a flow of soul.” Our 
menu consisted of roast turkey, boiled ham, escalloped oysters, two 
kinds of bread, pickles, olives, celery, nuts, cakes and ices, not 
parceled out, as we do nowadays, on individual plates, but piled 
up high and passed around with the cordial invitation to “ take 
some more.” 


EALLY I Think We Made Our Plunge Into Society a little too 
soon. It was only a short time before the tide turned and society 
decided against such vulgar profusion. We might have got off much 
more cheaply. Soon after our feast we were bidden to a large recep- 
tion and were required to stand up, plate in hand, and eat and drink, 
in fear and trembling, the brief bite and sup society vouchsafed ! 

I always had a little trouble with my husband in society. I can’t 
say that I am sorry for it; I shouldn’t have admired a society man. 
Why is it that a girl falls in love with a man just because he is 
masculine—seeing him prancing around with dogs and guns—and 
then puts in a lifetime of trying to make a house cat of him, jamming 
him into adress suit by force and hauling him off tosocial “functions’’? 
For the same reason, I suppose, that a man captures a pretty, dainty, 
frivolous, society girl and expects her to ‘settle down.” 

I’d captured my man with the usual blood and tears for this first 
time we were asked on the lemon-ice-and-macaroon plan, and 
though it was at a house of the mighty, he, being but a plain he- 
person of the genus homo, felt that it was but a poor return for our 
turkey and oysters. 

My partner has other failings besides lack of social gift. He 
seldom gets a front seat; the other fellow is always sitting there, 
grinning, before he gets there. So, somehow, as we stood grouped 
uneasily, trying to balance our plates and cups, he was missed 
and got nothing at all until some person called the attention of a 
waiter who hurried off and brought him a plate just as the rest of 
us finished consuming the two bites offered us. He had not managed 
a single bite when a daughter of the house, who was assisting in the 
serving, said graciously: ‘‘Mr. T——., shall I relieve you?”’ 

Mr. T—— uses pretty good language except when he is very 
polite or very angry. Now he was both, so he said: “How?” 

“*Shall I relieve you?”’ she repeated, at the same time laying hold 
on his plate. Then he said: ‘“ Which?” 

By this time my companions and I were choking with laughter, as 
we saw her whisk away the plate and heard his whispered anathema 
on society and the fools that uphold it. 


REALIZE That Had We Waited we might have got off on the 

top wave of the light-refreshment era, but I was always premature; 
so my first party was a feast of giant proportions. Things turned 
out wonderfully well. It was a November evening with four big 
fires roaring in the four grates that faced each other in the rooms on 
both sides of the big hall below and above stairs. The house was 
decorated with autumn leaves and rose haws; the borrowed lamp 
shed a fine luster over the scene. Did you ever notice how much 
more festive a plain old house, furnished up for a social event, can 
look than a fine house that always has a company air? 

I was hostess for many a party after this, but never for one so 
exciting, unless it was one of the weddings—but even then I think 
the strains of Mendelssohn or ‘‘Lohengrin” that announced to my 
ears that my daughters had started on the fatal wedding march did 
not stir me with such tremulous excitement as I felt at this first 
party of mine, when Mr. and Mrs. Merrington Blythe, followed by 
Judge and Mrs. Jeremy Taylor, sailed into my parlor. 

I nearly lost my self-control and shrieked when I saw my sister 
furtively brush a cobweb from the corner of a picture just before the 
glance of Mrs. Blythe, the famous housekeeper, reached the spot. 
It was well for me that that cobweb was gone. Otherwise I would 
never have stood storklike in Mrs. Blythe’s candle-lit dining-room 
and have drunk from a glass as dainty as a lily bell. 


Je Aonaniteg Ab, nila hiss 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 
Flossie Goes Blackberrying: By Helene Nyce 


‘CE PLEASE hurry! Get your pails; we’re 
going blackberrying!”’ calied Flossie to 
the “three,” who were lazily swinging in the 
hammock one hot August afternoon. 

There were a.scramble and a tumble and 
excited shouts ending with John’s shrill ‘Oh, 
goody! I know where there’s lots, and I’m 
going to take my Easter basket!” 

They rioted along merrily and soon reached 
a distant pasture, where baskets and pails were 
filled, after which Flossie said to Tommy: 
‘Hardy knows where the berries are thicker, 
and John can make baskets out of big leaves. 
You stay here, please, to mind the berries; 
we'll soon be back.”’ 

Now Tommy meant to be good, but the 
berries were sweet, and when Flossie returned 
she found, to her dismay, that Tommy had 
eaten nearly all of them. 

Fortunately he was able to divert her atten- 
tion to a new discovery. He knew quite well 
that no living creature ever likes to be hurt, 
yet in spite of Flossie’s protestations he picked 
up a stone, exclaiming: ‘‘Why, Flossie, that 
old ram is so big that a whole brick wouldn’t 
hurt him!” 

Flossie did not reply to this remark, but 
ordered all to run for the nearest fence. 

“In a minute,” called Tommy. 

I’m sorry I cannot tell the whole story this 
time, but next month I’ll tell you how the 
adventure ended, and how the four made a new 
friend. 

This month Flossie will send a farmyard in 
outline—with little pigs and a real corncrib—to 
any child who sends a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 


SE Ce: 


The prizes will be one dollar each to the 
fifteen children who send the prettiest or queer- 
est thing they find outdoors: shells, flowers, 
mounted seaweed, etc.—no butterflies nor 
living creatures—and fifteen prizes of one 
dollar each for the best stories about Flossie’s 
blackberry party. Or you may write about any 
animal on Flossie’s round table. 

Be sure tosend a stamped, addressed envelope, 
and not later than August 15. 


Prize Winners for May 


Jutta K. STALEY (age 6 years), North Carolina 
JOHNSON NEFF, Missouri 
THELMA A. WATTSON (age 7 years), Nevada 
MATTIE B. HuME, Texas 
CLARENCE WILMOT OLSEN (age 8 years), England 
EULALIE MoorE, Missouri 
EMILY AND ESTELLE BANTA (age 9 years), 
New Jersey 
BEsSIE BARRETT, South Carolina 
JuLIA POWELL, Texas 
MARJORIE STIRLING (age 10 years), Canada 
Dewey Hornssy, Alabama 
Norpis FELLAND (age 10 years), Minnesota 
MAry GALLAGHER, Washington 
BastL WHITE, New York 
FLORENCE MONNET (age 11 years), Oklahoma 
BERTHA Hayes, Arkansas 
ANDY MACHAN (age 12 years), Canada 
MARION CRAWLEY, Porto Rico 
DoNALD MALCOLM (age 14 years), New York 
VIRGINIA BULL, Washington 
EARL KRAMER, Ohio 
H. D. A. TUCKER (age 14 years), Jamaica 
CLARA May Jacoss, New York 


FLOSSIES 
ROUND TABLE 





VERNA Myers (age 15 years), Pennsylvania 
Mona Mace, British Guiana 
CHARLEY AND IRENE SCHERMERHORN, Montana 
KATHRYN ALBRIGHT, Ohio 
MARJorI£E E. AND MURiEL L. WHIPPLE, New York 
LauRA Hoyt, Pennsylvania 
HORTENSE CASE (age 10 years), Kansas 


Roll of Honor for May 


BoBBIE DESBORAUGH (age 9 years), Pennsylvania 
Rusy York, Illinois 

MORGAN JEFFRIES, Missouri 

NED BuRKETT (age 11 years), Indiana 

VIVIAN MOREHOUSE, Connecticut 
AGNES MACKENZIE, Canada 
EpitH C. MARTINSON, Michigan 
LOUISE SMITH (age 12 years), Georgia 
GRACE BurRGoon, Pennsylvania 
BESSIE BEVERLY, Virginia 

MABEL REYNOLDS, Missouri 

WILLIE HENDERSON, North Carolina 
EpiTH Pierson, New Jersey 

Rose SCHNELL (age 14 years), Ohio 
KATHLEEN STINSON, Canada 
RENEE MEYER, New Mexico 

OLGA HANKE, Texas 
Eva May SANFORD, Cuba 
AUGUSTA WILLETT, California 
HiLpA M. HookE (age 13 years), Canada 





Send the stories and the things which are 
found outdoors to 
Miss HELENE NycE 
In CARE OF THE LADIES’ HoME JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














olFulo 


the new electric grill 
—broils 

—boils 

—frys 

—toasts 

attaches to light socket 


This combination electric grill 
and multicooker may be used on 
the dining table, buffet or wher- 
ever an electric light socket is 
convenient. 


Cooksa lot of things in lots of ways. 


You cook simultaneously above 
and below the glowing coils. This 
means quick results, efficiency, 
economy. For instance, with this 


electric multicooker 


you find it easy to broil bacon below 
and fry eggs above; both ready in three 
or four minutes—you broil a cutlet or 
chop below and fry potatoes above in 
less than ten minutes—you fry sausage 
below and bake griddle cakes above — 
or you steam-cook eggs in the shell in 
four or five minutes while you make toast 
below—or you make toast directly over 
the grill, two golden-brown, crisp slices 
in a couple of minutes. 


All of these combination operations and 
many others can be carried on complete 
with the interchangeable dishes which are 
apart of E] Grillo. Ordinary cooking uten- 
sils can be used on this glowing electric 
stove, greatly increasing its usefulness. 


a glowing electric stove 


Made of pressed steel, nickeled and 
polished. There is no reason why it 
should ever give out. Price $6.50—in 
Canada $8.50. This is the very latest 
addition to the “El” family of electrical 
devices. If your dealer has not secured 
his stock, send your check direct to us 
and we will deliver prepaid. 


No use fussing around 
a hot stove this summer 
—cook 
—iron 
ELECTRICALLY 


in comfort: economically 


The Hotpoint electric iron has four features of 
merit which give permanent popularity. 
Attached Stand. Does away with all lifting from 
board to stand, hundreds of times each ironing 
ay. 
Hot Point. The heating element is so con- 
structed asto keep the point always hot and 
efficient. 
Cool Handle. You never ‘need a holder with 
the Hotpoint iron, because the heat is held in the 
bottom of the iron, where it is needed. 
Five Year Guarantee. The heating element 
in the Hotpoint iron is guaranteed for five years. 
Price, 5 or 6 lb., polished, $5.00; Canada $6.50. 
lb. polished and 5 or 6 lb. matt finish $4.50; 


nada $6. 


Other Electrical Devices 


We make many other electric appliances for the 
home—all attaching to the ordinary light socket. 
Here are some of the most popular: 

El Tosto, the electric toast maker . . . $4.00 
El Perco, electric coffee percolator,7cup. 8.00 
El Chafo, electric chafing dish . 12.00 and up 
El Boilo,immersion heater, small 3.00, large 4.00 
El Comfo, takes place of hot water bottle. 5.00 


More than 3000 dealers in 
Ask Your Dealer the United States and Can- 
ada will gladly show you the popular Hotpoint 
Electric Appliances for the Home. If you do not 
find a Hotpoint dealer handy, we will ship any of 
our appliances direct to you at the above prices 
express prepaid. Write for our “El"’ Book an 
your nearest dealer's name. 


Pacific Electric Heating Co. 


Ontario, California 


Chicago New York 
1001 Wash'n Blvd. 136 Liberty Street 


Vancouver Toronto 
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Even In Hot 
Weather Nestlé’s 
Babies Gain 


Nestlé babies don’t suffer 
from the heat like babies 
that are fed on cow’s milk. 


That is because Nestlé’s is so 
easy to digest that it never causes 
any of the stomach troubles 
which rob a baby of the strength 
it needs to fight hot weather and 
baby ills. The nervousness and 
irritability that many babies 
show in summer are not due to 
the heat alone. Cow’s milk 
gives many babies indigestion 
causing fretfulness which many 
mothers mistake for temper. | 


Nestles 
00 


agrees with your baby in sum- 
mer because it contains cow’s 
milk so modified or changed 
that it is easy for your baby to 
retain and digest. 


Since it does not require the ad- 
dition of cow’s milk, it removes 
all the trouble caused by the 
souring milk in summer. It 
removes every danger of chil- 
dren’s epidemics that may 
be carried by cow’s milk in 
hot weather. 


Nestlé’s Food is made from the pure, 
rich milk of healthy cows which is reg- 
ularly inspected at the Nestlé Dairies. 
It comes in powdered form and requires 
only the addition of water and two min- 
utes’ boiling to make it the nearest thing 
to mother’s milk your baby can have. 


Feed your baby Nestlé’s twelve times 
before you buy it. Let us send you our 
large size trial can 
of twelve feedings 
and our Booklet, 
“Infant Feeding 
and Hygiene,” 
which is a Book 
much used by doc- 
tors and nurses, as 
well as mothers. 


Write us to-day. P 
HENRI NESTLE 


32 Chambers Street 
NEW YORK 























The Young Mother 


in Summer 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which 
must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care cf The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


The Young Mothers’ Class 
Fifth Lesson: The Milk Supply 


HE very new mother and her doctor aunt 
were again having a little visit together, 
and, as usual, the conversation soon drifted 
to the new baby and his care. “I am very 
fortunate to be able to nurse Baby partly,” said 
the new mother; ‘‘ but suppose I could not do so 
at all, what would you recommend as a food?” 
“‘Cow’s milk properly 
modified, by all means,” 


“T think I understand now about the farm 
milk, but when we return to the city what kind 
of milk should I get?” said the mother. 

‘Certified,’ ‘inspected’ and ‘guaranteed’ 
milk are all good and are prepared under 
special rules as to cleanliness and general care, 
the control of which is regulated by medical 
authorities. This milk is a little more ex- 
pensive than ordinary milk, but it is well 
worth the difference if one can affordit. If not, 

however, the milk sold in 





replied the doctor. ‘‘As 
yet no food exactly like 
breast milk has been 
found, but cow’s milk 
carefully modified to suit 
the individual baby is the 
best thing we now know 
of. Some claim that cow’s fi 
milk, being intended for a 
the stomach of a calf, is 
not suitable for a baby, 
and this is true before it 
is modified, but not after. 
The curd of cow’s milk is 
especially difficult for a 
baby to digest and the fat 
or cream must also be 
changed to some extent. 
We therefore add water 
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cities in glass bottles is 
quite good now; but there 
is one kind of milk you 
should never use, and that 
is what the poorer people 
often speak of as ‘ grocery- 
store milk.’ This milk is 
kept in large cans which 
are constantly dipped into 
and cannot help being full 
of harmful germs, even if 
not actually sour. It is 
the cause of many deaths 
among babies,” said the 
doctor. 

“Ts it necessary to keep 
this specially prepared 
milk on ice or in a cold 
place? ’’asked the mother. 

















or a gruel to make the 
curd and fat more digest- 
ible. We also add some form of sugar to make 
the milk sweeter, and an alkali, like lime-water 
or bicarbonate of soda, to overcome the acidity 
of the milk. Some doctors speak of milk 
prepared in this way as ‘humanized milk,’ 
because we try to make the milk as much like 
human milk as possible. When good, fresh 
milk can be obtained this method of feeding 
should always be tried. It is recommended by 
all the best children’s specialists.” 


se HAT do you mean by ‘good, fresh 
milk’?” inquired the young mother. 

“T mean that the milk must come from a 
herd of tested and perfectly healthy cows that 
are kept clean in clean barns, and are milked 
and cared for by clean men who understand 
the care of cows,”’ replied the doctor aunt. 

‘Would it not be a fine plan for us to keep a 
cow especially for Baby, so he could always 
have the milk from this one cow?” asked the 
young mother. 

“‘No, it would not be wise at all, because the 
milk from one cow is apt to differ very much 
from day to day, whereas if you get milk from 
a herd very little difference is noticed,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘This herd,’ she continued, 
‘should not be composed wholly of Jersey or 
Alderney cows, but it should always be a good 
mixed herd of ordinary or ‘grade’ cows. The 
milk from the fancy breeds is very apt to be 
too rich in fat or cream for the average baby 
to digest.” 

‘“We are soon going to the farm, where there 
is a herd of these cows, but how shall I know 
whether the milk is properly cared for or not?” 
anxiously asked the young mother. 

“You should either question the farmer 
carefully about this or else go out yourself and 
watch the whole process, noting these points: 
that the cow’s bags and surrounding parts are 
washed at milking-time, that the hands of the 
milkers are perfectly clean, that the milk-pails 
have been sterilized just before the milking is 
done, that directly after milking the milk is 
strained through fine gauze or cotton directly 
into sterilized glass jars or bottles that have 
tightly fitting covers,'and that these bottles 
or jars are at once placed in iced water or 
very cold water and quickly chilled, remaining 
there for at least half an hour. After this 
first cooling the bottles of milk should be 
placed on ice or in some place where the tem- 
perature of the milk may be kept below 50 
degrees Fahrenheit. In the country a cool 
well will do nicely.” 


“AFTER all this is done is the milk then ready 
to be diluted or modified for the baby?” 
asked the mother. 

“Tf you are going to give the baby whole- 
milk mixtures it is, but if you want to get top 
milk for the formulas you will have to wait for 
the top milk or cream to rise on the jars or 
bottles, and this usually takes from four to six 
hours after milking and bottling,” replied the 
doctor. 


A Registry Baby 


“Always, as in time 
bacteria will develop. 
The milk must not be left 
standing about in the kitchen or at the door 
after it is delivered, but it must be placed on 
ice or where it may be kept below 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. After it has stood thus for an 
hour the top-milk formulas may be prepared,” 
replied the doctor. 

“Tt would be ever so much easier to use 
something that simply has to be prepared by 
adding hot water,” said the young mother, 
“but if this modified milk has been found 
to be the best thing for babies of course I 
shall use it.” 

“These directions may seem difficult at 
first, but you will very soon grow accustomed 
to the care of milk and find it much easier 
than you think, and when you see your boy 
growing up strong and vigorous, with good 
color and strong muscles, you will feel thank- 
ful that you were willing to take a little more 
trouble for him when a baby than simply 
mixing up something with hot water,’ con- 
cluded the doctor. 


Some Summer Hints 


OR Prickty Heat: Give frequent tepid 

sponge baths with one teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda to a basin of water, then 
apply a powder composed of one ounce of 
talcum, one ounce of powdered cornstarch and 
two drams of boric acid. A bran bath is often 
helpful. A pint of bran should be put in a 
cheesecloth bag and squeezed about in the 
bath water until the water looks like a thin 
gruel. Use a linen shirt under the silk-and- 
wool band if the body is much irritated. 


For Ivy Potsoninc: Dissolve one teaspoon- 
ful of bicarbonate of soda in a quart of water, 
wring linen cloths out of this solution and bind 
on the affected parts, changing often enough 
to keep the cloths moist. If the trouble is on 
the face bathe frequently with this solution. 
Keep the bowels open by a mild laxative like 
magnesia. 


For CHAFING during summer complaint: 
Bathe the parts with olive oil—not water— 
then apply the following salve spread on soft 
linen: two drams of cornstarch, two drams of 
oxide of zinc powder, thoroughly mixed with 
one ounce of petroleum. Apply fresh every 
time the baby is changed. 


For Hives or Urticaria: As this is fre- 
quently caused by the child’s eating something 
that does not agree with him, such as fish, 
strawberries or tomatoes, any one of the articles 
likely to cause the trouble must be stopped, 
then the bowels cleared out by castor oil or 
magnesia and the mixture of rhubarb and soda 
given, from twenty drops to one teaspoonful 
according to the age of the child, three times 
daily after meals, continuing this for four or 
five days, or even fora week. The local itching 
may be relieved by bathing with bicarbonate 
of soda water. Plenty of water must be given 
to drink between meals. Hives are sometimes 
of rheumatic origin. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


ETTERS from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering 
any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about children. 
Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this 
kind will be answered in The Journal. She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Be Cool, Comfortable 
and Happy 


Use Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder. Un- 
surpassed in its soothing 
properties. Immediate relief 
for Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, etc. Be sure it’s 
Mennen’s. Call 


for it by the name. 

















Sample box, 
4c in stamps 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
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Pie. 


The Hurry-Up 
Breakfast 


How much of a man’s fortune depends on his breakfast? 
A good Breakfast, not too big, goes a long way toward making a man feel good. 
When a man feels good he can do his best work. 


AG Now it sometimes (not always) takes time to prepare a good breakfast. 


The exception is the breakfast with 


Post Toasties 


Here’s a breakfast that’s ever ready to serve instantly —that’s delicious — that makes a 
man (or woman or child) feel good—for it is good. 


The thin crispy wafers of toasted corn with some milk or cream and sugar (if you like 
it) should be responsible for a whole lot of success. 


Post ‘Toasties start off a good many thousands right each morning. 


‘The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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border of the same shade as the paper but darker in 
tone (with the addition of gold or silver) which edges 
both sheet and envelope. 


There is a new 
writing paper 
which shows fine water-marked 
lines in the texture of the paper, 
running either perpendicularly 
or horizontally on the sheet. 
This produces a paper of great 
attractiveness and one that takes 
the pen well. Itis very popular 
with those who wish smart sta- 
tionery that isin no way bizarre 
orcontrary to good taste. Crane’s 
Papier Ligné is its name and it 
may be seen atall good stationers. 


























These diagrams show unusual envelope styles 
that give distinction to 
CRANE’S PAPIER LIGNE 











OR overa hundred years 

the name ‘‘Crane’’ has 

been a guide to thousands 
of women in the identification 
of a paper which offers the high- 
est quality in connection with 
the latest fashion. 

Each season Crane’s Writing 
Papers are put outin styles which 
reflect the best ideas of the cap- 
itals of Europe. Any style created 
by Crane’s Writing Papers is 
authoritative and has the sanc- 
tion of women who know. 


If you cannot procure these papers from your 
stationer, write us and we will send you samples 


and give you the name of a stationer who will 
supply them. . 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 


New York 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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A Girl Who Saw Marvelous 
Things 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Seized, thrown into the Bastille and treated as 
he willed. I doubt if any such order could 
have been obtained in this reign. But this 
reign expiates, it seems, the hideous sins of that 
preceding one whose Monarch cried: ‘‘After 
us the deluge!” 

Delaunay, governor of the Bastille, was 
killed, they say, as he was being taken to the 
Hétel de Ville. The assistant governor was 
shot as he stood in defense of the fortress. 


I Go Into the Dungeons of the Bastille 


ONIGHT Paris is swarming over the 

captured stronghold of feudal absolutism. 
I, with my uncle and other members of our 
household, joined the throng that poured down 
our boulevard into the Place de la Bastille, 
and with some of the hardier of them adven- 
tured into the dungeons whence so few had 
ever issued. These, under the eight towers, 
were dark and hideous, without any sort of 
apertures to admit light or air. The double 
doors to these dungeons were each three inches 
thick, and covered with iron plates. In the 
angle of each dungeon was a bedstead of 
planks resting on bars of iron fixed in the 
wall. We saw also those iron cages in which 
human beings had been locked to die; one of 
these had still in it the skeleton of a man! 
Everywhere was filth indescribable and a 
plague of vermin that had reigned for four 
centuries. 

As I was descending into these vile depths 
I was nigh overpowered by the stench arising 
from them, and my foot slipped on the slimy 
stairs. I would have fallen, fainting, but that 
a man caught me and gallantly assisted me to 
the ground. He was in the company of two 
others, and when by the flare of our torch 
they recognized my uncle he introduced them 
to me and we proceeded together to explore 
those dreadful places. 

After we had emerged from the place the 
man who had saved me from falling harangued 
the people, urging upon them that it was their 
duty to put an end to royalty which kept such 
places as the Bastille to wreak its caprice on 
those who displeased it. The crowd applauded 
madly. 

It seemed as if only I, in all that throng, knew 
how far from such cruelty as he imputed to 
them were those young Sovereigns at Versailles 
now mourning inconsolably the death of the 
little Dauphin. And yet why had they blindly 
permitted these survivals of arbitrary cruelty 
to goon? Why had not they unlocked those 
dungeon doors fifteen years ago? Why had 
they laughed and danced at Versailles and in 
the Tuileries, and forgotten that men in iron 
cages were dying like forgotten rats in a trap? 
Even I, who love them so well, cannot answer 
these questions of my own heart—much less, 
then, could I hope to stop the torrent of that 
man’s bitter invective. I loathe his spirit and 
his effect on people. He was very flattering 
to me, but I could scarcely conceal with the 
necessary courtesy to my uncle’s friend the 
repulsion I felt. 

“He is clever,” said my uncle, when we had 
left him and were walking homeward, “‘and 
he has a remarkable power over people.” 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

“He is the deputy from Arras—Robes- 
pierre,’ answered my uncle. 


First Anniversary of the Bastille’s Fall 


July 15, 1790. 

ESTERDAY was the Féte de la Fédéra- 

tion, celebrating the first anniversary of 
the taking of the Bastille. The preparations 
for this great event have engaged a strange 
army of workers. For when the twelve thou- 
sand workmen at first employed were found 
insufficient to get the Champ-de-Mars ready at 
the appointed time those having the arrange- 
ments in charge were overwhelmed with offers 
of assistance. Soldiers and ecclesiastics, aris- 
tocrats, merchants and rabble have worked side 
by side in the greatest gayety and good feeling. 
Even the women of all orders have volun- 
teered: fishwives and ladies of fashion have 
trundled their wheelbarrows side by side. I 
was early to be enrolled in this army of eager 
workers. Not for anything would I have 
missed the experience. 

Morning after morning I repaired to the 
meeting-place for the laborers from our 
quarter, and when we were all assembled we 
set forth, with drums beating and banners 
flying, for the Champ-de-Mars—meeting, as 
we marched thither, many similar companies 
from other quarters of the city, and all, like 
ourselves, in overflowing good spirits and 
enthusiasm for our enterprise. 


Multitudes came to watch us work. And 
indeed it was a spectacle of such unprecedented 
sort as might well have attracted great atten- 
tion. Who could have thought a year ago that 
France was destined to be the mother of such 
a united and happy people? 

Thus we worked each day until sunset, when, 
the signal being given, our companies of the 
morning were reformed, and we returned to 
our homes, cheered, as we marched, by all 
whom we passed. 

At length all was in the moSt perfect readi- 
ness for the great day which was to witness 
before the world those fond hopes now uniting 
France. 

The immense procession started from the 
site of the Bastille (the old fortress and prison 
has been utterly demolished; not a stone of it 
remains upon another), and proceeded to the 
Tuileries. 

There were representatives from the prov- 
inces, come to play the part of their people in 
the Féte of Federation; there were uncounted 
regiments of French troops; there were hun- 
dreds of white-clad women and girls wearing 
tricolor sashes; there were thousands of men 
representing all walks of French life, each man 
wearing a tricolor scarf. And there were three 
triumphal cars, the first containing the God- 
dess of Liberty, and the other two dedicated to 
her two great apostles: Voltaire and Rous- 
seau—both dead more than a decade too early 
to see this triumph of their teachings. 

Innumerable bands of music played. The 
windows along the line of march and every 
other place of vantage were filled with cheer- 
ing, waving spectators. And as the procession 
neared the Champ-de-Mars the concourse of 
people grew more and more _inconceivably 
great, notwithstanding the heavy downpour 
of rain. 

However, as the ceremony of the Federation 
commenced the sun came out brightly and 
smiled on an assemblage of the utmost magnifi- 
cence. It was said that the number of spec- 
tators near enough actually to witness the 
ceremonies was four hundred thousand, while 
in the center of the vast field sixty thousand 
National Guards went through various military 
evolutions. 

A splendid pavilion had been erected at one 
end of the field, for the Sovereigns, the Court 
and the National Assembly. The King and 
the President sat together, on seats embroid- 
ered with gold fleurs-de-lis. Behind them was 
an elevated balcony for the Queen and the 
Court. The King’s Ministers were on one 
side and the National Deputies on the other. 

Three hundred priests and a great chorus of 
the finest voices in France assisted Bishop 
Talleyrand in the solemnization of the mass. 


The King Swears to Uphold Constitution 


S SOON as divine service had ceased 
La Fayette dismounted from his horse and 
ascended to where the King sat. There he 
received the document recording the King’s 
oath, and this he bore to the altar, while every 
banner waved and every weapon, upraised, 
glittered in the sunlight. 

The King, standing, stretched forth his 
hands toward the altar, where La Fayette was 
laying the oath, and repeated its form, saying: 
“T, King of the French, swear to employ the 
power delegated to me by the constitutional 
act of the State in maintaining the Constitu- 
tion decreed by the National Assembly and 
accepted by me.” 

At this the President and the Deputies all 
cried: “I swear!” And the Queen, rising in 
her balcony, held out toward the people her 
little son, now heir to the throne, as if pledging 
him, too, to the maintenance of constitutional 
rights in France. 

It was a moment of the most supreme emo- 
tion, which seemed to center in the beautiful 
young Queen. Tears of happy pride filled 
every eye, and the clamor of acclamation in 
which those hundreds of thousands of citizens 
shouted “‘ Vive la reine” was well-nigh deafen- 
ing. Iwas so happy for the Queen and for my 
adored Madame Elizabeth that I could scarce 
contain my joy. 

At night the city was splendidly illuminated; 
music played everywhere, and the enraptured 
citizens of all classes danced in the streets. 

And I had the curious happiness and the 
amazing experience of dancing on the site of 
the Bastille, where a year ago my heart was 
prey to such gloomy forebodings. 

; EDITOR’S NOTE —What is given here simply leads 
up to the tremendous scenes that this girl was destined 
to witness, and in the next number of The Journal, in 
which these “‘memoirs’’ will be concluded, will be 


presented a chapter of eye and heart and soul experi- 
ences probably never before passed through by a girl, 


Harrison Fisher’s Camping Girls 


TT HE canoe girls on the cover of this issue of 

THE JOURNAL so charmingly personify the 
very spirit of the summer outdoors that we 
believe many of our girl readers will be glad to 
know that separate covers, suitable for framing, 
may be secured. A number of copies have 
been printed, without the advertisement on 
the back, but with the lettering on the front, 
which will be sent to any address, postpaid, 


for ten cents each, or three for twenty-five 
cents. Popular as all Mr. Fisher’s JOURNAL 
covers have been we doubt if any other has 
been better suited to the decoration of a summer 
camp or bungalow, or a girl’s own room “‘at 
home.” The suggestion is offered that as the 
number of these available separate copies is 
limited it will be well to order without too 
much delay. 
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“LAVE you 


made the 
acquaintance of 
this soothing Talc 
Powder ? 


Do you know 
its wide choice 
of delightful per- 
fumes ? 


COLGATE’S TALC POWDER 


gives cooling relief to sun- 
burn and wind-burn—it makes 
dressing comfortable by re- 
moving hot-weather sticki- 
ness—it is a summer necessity 
for both young and old. The 
wide choice of perfume 
meets every preference. 


Get Colgate’s Talc of your 
dealer—he has it. Or send 
4 cents in stamps for a 
trial size of any perfume. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet 


Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 
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Loveliness 


is easy enough of at- 
tainment if, every time 
you wash yourself, 
you use 


Pears 
Soap 


It forms such an effective 
combination of detergent 
and emollient properties, 
that, as the late Professor 
Sir Erasmus Wilson, the 
greatest skin specialist of 
the 19th century, said, 





“Pears is the most refresh- 
ing and agreeable of balms 
for the skin’’—and it is 
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Merry Schoolmates 
in Disgrace 

se E ARE sending 

but one hand- 

print apiece, because 

we are at boarding- 

school, and the princi- 

pal came and stopped 

us. Shesaid we’d burn 
up the building.” 


Nita. You have 
described yourself in 
that paragraph from 
your own letter: you 
are always in scrapes; 
life seems to you one huge joke; nonsense, the 
end and aim of existence. You learn rapidly — 
almost too rapidly to make application neces- 
sary. You make up plausible answers when 
you have not prepared a lesson. You excel in 
gymnastics; you are the belle of school dances, 
the inspirer of midnight feasts and “ghost 
parties.”’ You are downright positive, out- 
spoken. You have more chums than admirers 
among boys. 


Jean. You are a small tornado—your 
stormy personality upsets traditions, breaks 
down prejudices and sweeps other personalities 
withit. To be forbidden a thing is to stimulate 
your desire toits utmost. You are enthusiastic, 
fiery, temperamental—and ‘‘temper-y” too! 
You know veritable tear storms; you know the 
softest, most sympathetic moods. You dislike 
study—you love people. You hate to be in the 
house; you like to ride, to tramp, to play 
basket-ball, squash, tennis; you don’t know 
what fear is. Older people love you; children 
adore you; your schoolmates are divided— 
either like or dislike you with the intensity 
so vigorous a personality deserves. As to 
beaux—your type always has more than the 
average share! 


**Being a Man I Want Facts” 


E. L. B. If you are not in the financial 
world then you should be! That hand of 
yours tells of all sorts of unusual possibilities. 
You might be interested in farming upon an 
extensive scale. You are interested in poli- 
tics. You have even that rare and interesting 
little “circle” on your Mount of Mercury 
which is one of the signs of brilliance in a com- 
mercial sense. I have seen this signin the 
hands of men, however, who had no connection 
with commerce, but who advanced everything 
that they touched to financial success. I have 
seen it, for example, as often in the hands of 
ministers of successful churches as I have in 
such appraisers of merchandise as department- 
store buyers, or buyers of supplies for great 
corporations; or even in bankers’ and brokers’ 
hands. 

You gauge people rightly; you have almost 
a talent for “playing” them—you bend them 
to your need; you fascinate them whether you 
repel or attract them. 

You create original methods; you devise 
short cuts; you invent ways of cutting off 
leaks in time or in money. 


“What am I Good For?” 


PERPLEXED. Have you ever considered 
writing? You have three of the important 
signs. The presence of one of those shows a 
love of books. The second shows taste in the 
choice of words. But the third, connected with 
the other two, would show definite talent for 
writing and of a distinctly high order. Does 
that answer your question? 

You have the unusually long tips to your 
fingers which tell of the mind of a critic, 
which show that you 
have exquisite taste, 
penetration, insight— 
and tact so great that 
it understands even 
the thing that hurts! 

You have two of the 
most interesting con- 
tradictory signs: the 
sign of extravagance 
and the capacity for 
great self-sacrifice. 
There is even a third 
element that enters 
there: the ability to 
make money go far 
when you put your 
mind to it. You have 
curbed natural extrav- 
agance, ardor and in- 
tensity; have learned 
to make the most of 
things; you are like a 
prism: you transmute 
either joy or sorrow 
into light and color and 
charm. 








How the Finished Palm-Print Should Look 








the \world, . 
doing a man’s work, 
you kept up the cour- 
age of every one about 
you. That splendid 
sense of humor of yours helped, but your big 
heart helped more. What you could not do for 
yourself you found easy to do for others. You 
have never had time to be selfish. You were 
evidently in some business— probably millin- 
ery or dainty sewing, or making baby clothes. 
Whatever it was you used both hand and mind. 
You should play, should sing. Your greatest 
treat is a good concert, unless it be reading 
some lovely romance in the Book of Life. 


A. E. H. Yes, you have undoubted “talent 
for music.” You probably make many an 
extra penny by playing accompaniments, or 
by playing the piano or organ for church or 
Sunday-school, and for evening affairs. You 
have several of the additional “musical gifts’’: 
talent for technic; an instinctive sense of 
rhythm; the ability to pick out a melody no 
matter how it seems imbedded in its harmony; 
the patience to practice. 

You are an idealist. Probably that is why 
you “‘admire beautiful and good women’”’ so 
much. You have accuracy, fidelity, thorough- 
ness and even executive ability. You have an 
unusual memory. You would make an admi- 
rable witness in court. You have a cheery 
philosophy. Your jolly laugh averts many a 
quarrel; your good humor atones for many 
a mistake. You are honesty itself. 


“Here We Are—Two Married Lovers” 


“T think”—writes She—“that I have 
married the dearest heart in the world. Now 


haven’t I? : 
“THe Huspanp.” I was inclined to think 
Mrs. L just a trifle prejudiced when I 





read her letter, but now that I look into your 
palm-prints I find one of the sweetest, sound- 
est, sunniest hearts that I can ever hope to see 
recorded upon palm-prints. You evidently 
make friends by the score and without effort. 
You have the prettiest quality of chivalry 
imaginable. 

You are the vigorous, ardent, enthusiastic 
type that is generous to a fault. You are 
buoyant, breezy, energetic, active. You have 
a temper that fairly makes you “see red.” 
Your pride is stubborn, your endurance 
invincible. 

You have that branch from your Head Line 
swinging to your Mount of Mercury which tells 
how you could master machinery—delicate, 
complicated or powerful. 

You have histrionic ability. You and that 
wife of yours should play many a merry part 
together for the diversion of your friends. 
You use it, too, in times of adversity—you 
‘“make believe” with a fairly royal grace. 


“THe WIFE.” You have charm, personal- 
ity and magnetism recorded upon those—alas, 
imperfect—palm-prints of yours. You have 
ambition and enthusiasm and the very prettiest 
way of flinging all thoughts of yourself aside 
when some one else is experiencing joy or sor- 
row. You respond with all your heart. 

_ Youhave the readiest 
tongue—it ranges 
pathos, humor, sym- 
pathy, sarcasm. You 
have a kind, warm 
heart. While you 
judge from first impres- 
sions, while you leap to 
conclusions, the con- 
clusions and impres- 
sions are usually right. 

You should play— 
you are the type that 
can infuse sparkle and 
spirit into music; that 
can play dance music 
witha rollicking swing; 
that can act or recite 
or impersonate or take 
off the peculiarities of 
other people in a way 
that is inimitable and 
that utterly lacks 
malice. Your greatest 
talent is that you make 
people display the best 
sides of their natures. 





camphor from your druggist. 


happen to fall. 


How to Make Impressions 


AKE paper sheets big enough to receive the print of the whole palm and fingers. Ordinary type- 
writing paper is best—the unglazed, with no apparent texture of its own. Get a bit of gum 
Burn a piece about the size of a bean in a narrow, deep receptacle, 
so the dense smoke pours out as through a funnel. 
not only toavoid scorching, but also tosmoke itevenly. Get it very dark. And smoke only one side. 

Lay one hand down in its most natural position—the fingers together or apart, as from habit they 
Press lightly upon it with the other hand, and with any dull-pointed instrument 
mark the outline clear around. Take a separate impression of the other hand; both right and left 
hands are necessary for comparing possible contradictory characteristics. 


Hold the paper close, shifting it every moment, 


one of 
your chil- 
dren, from 
the baby up, 
is perfectly 
safe in drinking 


CARNATION 
MILK 


—From Contented 
Cows 





grass, 


you. 


of Carnation Milk. 





Then spray the print thoroughly with a fixative composed of as much white shellac as a little alcohol 
will take up, using an artist’s blowpipe or an old atomizer. Do not stand too close or the spraying 
will blot out the delicate little lines or “‘ speckle’’ the print. Use only the clearest part of the liquid 
for the spraying. Spray thoroughly; dry as thoroughly before wrapping in a perfectly flat package 
for mailing. If white shellac is not obtainable substitute a photographic fixative. 

Mail only as FIRST-CLASS MATTER. This I must emphasize, for every day brings packages 
deficient in postage. Inclose all communications with the prints, together with a stamped, addressed 
envelope for reply. THIS IS MOST IMPORTANT. Foreign stamps should be detached. If readings 
are intended for a party let me know the date planned. 
























ARNATION 


cows live in a splen- 
did country where 


condensery. 


Tall can, 10c 


infection 


they have the sweetest 
the clearest 
and the purest air—they 
are contented, 
give good, rich milk. 


Within a few hours after the cows 
are milked their milk reaches our 
All its freshness, 
richness and pureness is saved for 
An absolutely clean process 
in a speckless plant achieves more 
than this—it positively insures to 
you that no 
brought into your home by way of 
the milk supply. 

Use Carnation Milk right from the can in 
coffee; for fruits and cereals dilute with 

an equal quantity of pure water, mak- 

ing it equal in quality to a rich raw milk. 
Cook with it; it improves the flavor of 
pastries, vegetables, sauces, etc. 


water 


and they 


shall be 


Surely when this means so much to you 
in the health-safety of your family as well 
as in decreasing the size of your milk bill 
you will tell or telephone your grocer to 
send you a can today. 


FREE BOOK 


suggestions for economical cooking, and the story 
It tells you how to make 
more delicious every dish in which milk is used. 
Write a postal card to us for your book now. 


We have prepared an unusual 
booklet i 


containing recipes, 


Baby size, 5c 


At your Grocer’s 


CARNATION MILK 


— The Modern Milkman 


“Flavor superior to all others or your money back’’ 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


General Offices, Seattle, U. S. A. 


Fourteen Condenseries in the states of Washington, 
Oregon, Wisconsin and Illinois. 
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Prepared 
for Winter? 


Don’t start up the old-fash- 
ioned heating again! Don’t 
risk another winter the dan- 
gers and discomfort to 
young folks, and old, in 
rooms heated in spots. At 
an actual economy you can 
just as well have a uniform, 
genial temperature ALL 
through the building —no 
drafts — no dampness— no 
shivering when you go to 
bed or get up to bathe and 
dress—no ash-dust and 
coal-gases to breathe. Re- 
liable heating and ventilation 
are a necessity—to keep you 
well and always at your best 
for work or play. And it is 
made a dividend-paying 
purchase, too, if you put in 
now an outfit of 


wg sn 


RADIATORS 


You’ll be surprised at the small outlay 
needed for an IDEAL-AMERICAN 
heating outfit—if you'll let us have one 
measured to exactly fit your cottage or 
larger building you’ll get double the 
' volume of heat from 
every pound of fuel. 
You'll figure the health 
protection and the ab- 
sence of repair bills. 
You'll figure the saving 
of household drudgery 
and the freedom from 
ash-dustand sootiness, 
which thereby insures 
much longer life to fur- 
nishings and decora- 
tions. You'll figure the 
great satisfaction and 
better social stahding 
the family will enjoy in 
a home genially and 
cleanly warmed by 
IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radia- 
tors. You'll see that they are a paying 
investment, not an expense. 





These outfits are giving ideal results in 
a million build- 





UNDERSTANDING 
PEOPLE THROUGH 
THE STARS 


By Maud Perry 


Were You Born Between July 22 and 
August 22? 


EO, the Lion, is a fit- 
ting ruler of the 
hot summer months. 
Leo is a fire sign, the 
fire which glows in the 
center of a furnace, and 
those persons who were 
born at this time are 
warm-hearted, enthusi- 
astic, sympathetic, gen- 
erous and full of quick 
impulses. Leo’s part in the human organism 
is the heart, and the chief characteristic of Leo 
people is their impulsiveness. There is noth- 
ing dilettante, nothing indefinite about them. 
They feel, they act, and the world turns its 
head to look. They work with their whole 
hearts, but at the same time they are never 
quite unconscious of, or indifferent to, the fact 
that they have become centers of interest. 

Leo people are born leaders, because they 
are magnetic and dominate the situation, and 
also because they never acknowledge defeat. 
To Napoleon Bonaparte was given the oppor- 
tunity—or, more accurately speaking, he made 
the opportunity—of using to the full his Leo 
impulses: the fire of action and the Lion’s 
quick, flashing grasp. 

Robert Ingersoll, Sir Walter Scott, Felix 
Adler and the poet Shelley were very unlike in 
appearance and action, but each in his own 
way possessed the fire of enthusiasm and the 
power of holding the public interest. 

It is said of Leo people that they hold others 
to higher ideals than they themselves ever try 
to live up to. Certainly they seem born to 
the belief that the world circles round them. 
Another characteristic is their resemblance to 
the cat family: they are inscrutable, and they 
are physically—but not mentally —adaptive; 
while they appear to be taking your point of 
view they are, like Kipling’s ‘‘Just-So” cat, 
really ‘ ‘walking alone”’! Although they are 
courageous when once aroused to take interest 
in a cause, they are easily discouraged. 


| APPEARANCE, without planetary influ- 
ence, Leo people have curly hair, good sight, 
and a fearless, honest glance, a full chest, nar- 
row hips, and a quick, though graceful, manner 
and carriage. These people are often great 
talkers, using many words to express their 
meaning. They are almost always lovers of 
art, music, pictures and pageantry, or of beauty 
in any form. They get on well with most per- 
sons, but perhaps best of all with those born 
under the Aries sign. They are charming 
friends, for their warm-hearted appreciation of 
and interest in all the forms of life make them 
welcome in any circle; and they are easy to get 
on with if you are willing to accept their kindly 
criticisms and to listen to somewhat lengthy 
accounts of their own doings. 

Leo children need constant occupation to 
keep them happy and cheerful, something to 
love, to fuss with, to manage; some one in 
whom to confide—a person, by-the-way, with 
infinite patience and resource and an opti- 
mistic point of view, who will hopefully show 
them another way when they get downhearted 
and discouraged. 

The planet of Leo is the sun; the stone, a 
ruby, glowing with love and life. It is said 
that this stone has the power of reconciling 
differences between friends. The flower of Leo 
is the golden sunflower. 

Leo people, above all others, possess the 
quality of doing those little loving deeds that 
add so much to the happiness of life. 





Leo, the Lion 


THE PINK CORSET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


drew back and gave place to an astonishing 
vision. 

It was Annunziata—a_ stately, solemn 
Annunziata. 

On her head a towering pile of puffs! 

On her feet glowing yellow shoes! 

Over a blue dress, long her Sunday best, 
a resplendent pair of corsets—pink corsets— 
shining corsets—corsets laced so tightly that 
the wearer showed rudimentary signs of a 
waist-line, above and below which she surged 
into astounding and exaggerated curves. 

She moved forward proudly, self-consciously, 
seeking appreciation and approval in the 
Sefior’s face; and after an instant of desperate 
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perfume. 


After the baby’s bath always use 
Williams’ Talc Powder freely. It 
will prevent chafing, prickly heat, 
rash and other irritations so com- 
It is so fine that 
it can be rubbed into the skin un- 
til 1t almost entirely disappears, 
it is soft and smooth, and 1 is free 
from the gritty iecline 
of most toilet powders. 


Four odors—Violet, Carnation, Rose 
(flesh tint) and Karsi, a rich Oriental 


mon to infants. 





May we send you this dainty silees-shiied 





CO 


Vanity Box? ; 


ions at on binds internal struggle Worthington went forward to 








iti F meet her, bowing elaborately. 
ee eee “It is superb, Annunziata,” he said, in Williams’ Vanity Box is a dainty, 
Australia and else- fervent and grandiloquent Spanish. ‘“‘I am 
where. They are honored to have had any share in an achieve- handsome and durable article, made 
piphk A, ccoagpene seer ment 80 splendid. t. a sated 0s you have of substantial material, extra heavily 
% said. t thirty-eight, and in pink corsets, one ° _ 2 ° 

ate Ae fe gale is but in the full flower of her beauty.” silver-plated; it has a Hinged-cover, 
“Ideal Heating In- Annunziata smiled graciously, the smile of a Concentrating Mirror and French 
vestments.” conscious charm; and, as she moved away, P dee Poll I ; fii 
Chitin os dine Oe Worthington, turning to greet his other guests, owader u oss t is not a flimsy, 
catalogue of ARCO saw out of the corner of his eye that Pedro had ornate advertising novelty, but an 

A No. 2124 IDEAL Boiler WAND Vacuum pressed forward to a place at her right hand : 2 , . 

and 461 sq. ft. of 38-in. Cleaner, ‘that sets and was scowling defiance at Sebastiano, who article of genuine vaiue. 

Ae ie ee, in cellar and is was falling into line at the lady’s left. 

were used to heat this cot- sone je Tsay Later in the —- _— the suenents ° 

tage. At this price the suc : had been distributed and the host was leaving Hi A B 

pauses we memes ey teommnatove. i je his guests to their own devices, Worthington ow to Get the Kanit Y DOX 

ter. This did not include practical machine stopped in the doorway to look back at the 

freight, etc., which’ ae ex: Put on the market, sti: betMiant “teco andl the chattering Goud. Simply buy a box of Williams’ Talc Powder, any odor; send us 

dy ordi and will last as n a box in one corner of the room Annunziata 
slimatic aad Gener tone long as the build- was enthroned. Men clustered around her, the name of the dealer from whom you bought it, the date of L 
. ing. 


and women, gathered in groups, cast jealous 
glances at her. 

“Bob,” said the Sefior to the man beside 
him, ‘“‘we’re born to trouble, and some of 
Sh in all! iti mine’s coming tome. I’vea hunch that within 

nist? pangs holies attends a few weeks some rude hand will pluck the 
Write Department 25 CHICAGO full flower from my kitchen garden, and I'll 


SS SHSS age | 


purchase, and ten two-cent stamps (20 cents) and we will send 
the Vanity Box to you at once. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 








Address The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 105 Maple Ave., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Matchless Cold Cream, 
Dentalactic Tooth Powder, etc. 



























































A king could not have better 
soup than this. 


ND you will say 

so, too. 

Its rich nourishing 
quality and whole- 
some flavor seem 
like °*home-made’’. 
Yet the finest home 
kitchen could hardly 


produce the equal of 


Comblelda. 


SouP 


And nokitchen anywhere 
could produce better. 


Selected large fresh ox- 
tails are sent to us carefully 
dressed and packed in 
paper-lined boxes specially 
for this soup. There could 
be nothing more dainty 
and attractive. And besides 
the sliced joints of this 
prime juicy meat, this soup 
contains diced carrots and 
yellow turnips, barley, 
celery, onions and spices, 
all combined in a whole- 
tomato purée most deli- 
cately seasoned. 


Always order this ex- 
tremely satisfying soup by 
the half-dozen at least, 
and you will save many a 


disappointment. 

21 kinds—10c a can 
Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo ___ Pepper Pot 

(Okra) Printanier 
Clam Bouillon Tomato 
Clam Chowder Tomato-Okra 
Consommé Vegetable 
Julienne Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 


“You great big beautiful label! 
I’ll hug you as hard as I’m able. 
I'll sing you a song 
The whole day long, 

And waltz you up to the table.” 

















The Children’s Party 
Under the Trees 


F  Geenegetl love for a birthday party is 
most romantic. One birthday gone he 
lives in anticipation of the birthday to come. 
He is never four years old, he is always “‘ mos’ 
five.’ Mother should never forget that a 
child’s individual birthday is the day of all 
days to him. There should be no duties to 
mar the perfect happiness. 

A birthday party can be simple and yet 
most enjoyable. If mothers were to realize 
that in giving elaborate affairs for children 
they are robbing them of their capacity to 
enjoy the simple pleasures of 
life they would hesitate a long 
time before doing so. Rather 
than give an elaborate party 
would it not be better to give 
a large one? Does it add to 
the pleasure to see a dozen lit- 
tle outcasts peeping through 
the fence at the paradise 
within? Why not simplify the 
menu and gather the children 
about you under the tree, 
and have the happiness of knowing that you 
have not slighted one of these little ones?. 


HILDREN are not critical. They live in 

such a web of fancy that the commonest 
decoration wears rainbow hues to them. Just 
the air of special importance, just the donning 
of a pretty dress, just the birthday cake and the 
ice-cream, and the party is a grand success— 
only, has Mother forgot to be in holiday trim? 
“Mother, won’t you put on your pretty dress 
and your slippers for my birthday party?” asks 
a plaintive voice; and when Mother responds 
by paying her deference to the occasion child 
life is making history. 

Clean straw may be scattered upon the 
ground so the “party” dress will not be too 
much “the worse for wear’; red, white and 
blue paper chains may be looped from branch 
to branch; and with a few flags and Japanese 
lanterns the holiday touch will be given. 


AM going to tell you about one lovely 

birthday party that was given to about fifty 
children. There is always a preliminary 
anxiety about “‘going to a party” that a per- 
fect hostess will try first to overcome. The 
attention of the children at the 


party referred to was gained by IN 
i” 


telling stories of wild animals. 
Whenever an animal was men- 
tioned in the story the children 
were to give its characteristic 
grunt, bark orroar. It wasnot 
many minutes before the little 
eyes were shining, and the little 
minds were active in the effort 
to keep pace with the artful 
story-teller. 

Then each child was given a 
small tarlatan bag and was told 
that lurking in the grass around 
was a whole herd of small 
animals ‘‘to be hunted in the jungle.”” Such a 
hurrying of little feet, such cries of delight when 
the hiding-places of the candy, cake or toy 
elephants and tigers were discovered! 

To be sure, the old, old games were played, 
but remember they are all new and as good 
as ever to young children. There were Drop 
the Handkerchief, London Bridge, and Find the 
Flag (a thimble is too small for outdoors). 

Anybody who loves children can entertain 
them, but when children are happy there 
comes sometimes such an ebullition of spirits 
that the party is in danger of coming to an 
untimely end. One good way to prevent this 
is to sandwich in interesting stories, and you 
will find the plan of having the children repeat 
after you a certain word a good way to com- 
mand attention. Passing pictures is another 
quieting occupation. If during the year you 
have saved funny pictures that you approve 
of you will find these a delight to the children. 


HE giving of the birthday gifts should come 

just before the refreshments. A novel plan 
to make all feel themselves sharers of the day’s 
blessings is to make. a large imitation cake. 
This can be done by covering an inverted tub 
with glossy white paper, the defects being 
concealed with sprays of flowers and ferns. 





A Dolly Goes With Each Piece 








Large candles can be glued upon the top. Then, 
when the little one in whose honor the party 
is given has had all of her “surprises,” the 
other dear little people may be surprised, for 
underneath the counterfeit cake have been 
hidden many little bundles, one for each guest. 
These gifts may be of insignificant value, but, 
if chosen judiciously, it is surprising how de- 
lighted the recipients will be. If this feature 
is planned for months before, little trinkets 
may be collected without effort. A five-cent 
doll dressed in odds and ends from your work- 

basket always satisfies a little 
girl, and a boy will be pleased 
with a whistle, a top, a ball, 
marbles—it is so easy to 
please a child. 


HE “grand finale” of the 
birthday party comes at 
the entrance of the illumi- 
nated birthday cake. If the 


The Almond-Flower Cakes party is not to be burdensome 


the refreshments must be sim- 
plicity itself. If you arrange a table under a 
canopy of smilax, or streamers of flags of all 
nations, and place in the center of the snowy 
tablecloth a pyramid of red, white and blue 
flowers, it will provide an attractive setting. 
Animal crackers pasted together with frosting 
will stand by themselves, and may be arranged 
effectively about the birthday table. The cake 
may be decorated with red, white and blue 
candles and be set within a wreath of red and 
white roses. If ‘sparklers” are placed among 
these flowers they will add much to the pyro- 
technic display. 

Red, white and blue cream wafers are some- 
times arranged to form a flag. Little flags, 
snapping bonbons, or souvenir buttons or 
badges are attractive favors. With an addi- 
tional touch of color here and there the scene 
will be ‘‘splendiferous.”’ At this climax, at 
one party, a little boy stood up, and, with a 
look of inspiration upon his face, said: ‘‘Let’s 
sing something.” ‘‘ America” was sung with 
a vim. The children were happy, and the 
mother was happiest of all. 

If a picture is to be taken of the pretty scene 
this is the time to secure it. In order to get rid 
of that scared ‘‘I’m-having-my-picture-took”’ 
expression one hostess amused 
the children with the comical 
antics of her pet poodle as he 
begged for a piece of cake. 


OR a party for very little 

children send out cards illus- 
trated with “Sunbonnet” 
babies, asking a dozen babies to 
come in their “rompers” from 
three to five o’clock. Supply 
for their fun a nice clean load 
of sand, a set of sand toys for 
each child, a pail and a shovel. 


Candy Geiacs tooth Haak Have ready for use a low table, 


and water enough to mix. the 
sand dough for pies, cakes and cookies, using 
flour for icing. Serve ice-cream and plain cake 
and let each child take a set of sand toys, a 
shovel and a pail home as souvenirs. 

A jolly game is called ‘‘ Blowing the Cone.”’ 
Make a large cone of stiff paper and slip the 
cone on a string stretched, between two trees, 
about three feet from the ground. Let each 
child blow into the large end of the cone in an 
endeavor to send the cone along the string. The 
child wins who succeeds in getting it across 
with the fewest number of ‘‘ blows.” 

A very simple but amusing game for children 
is to tie a knot in a clothesline and stretch 
the line between trees at a convenient height. 
Several clothespins, each bearing the same 
number, may be given to each child. The 
children try in turn to see who can place the 
pins on the line nearest to the knot. 


UST a word about the birthday cakes shown 

on this page. 

The flower-decorated cake, against each 
slice of which a Japanese doll stands guard, 
will be very attractive to the children. 

The ‘‘Ships-at-Sea” cake has a billowy look. 
When the cake is cool decorate it with white 
frosting and ornament it with little ships. A 
guest’s name may be written on each ship. 





The Billowy “ Ships-at-Sea” Cake 

















Crisco is more 
economical— 


RICES of almost every- 
thing used in cooking, 
except Crisco, have gone 
up steadily. Pure lard is ma- 
terially higher than Crisco, 


while butter costs nearly twice 
as much. 


Moreover, when you use 
Crisco in place of butter and 
lard you use about one-fifth 
less. “Thus Crisco is more 
economical than either butter 
or lard even without consider- 
ing the difference in price. 


But the real economy of 
Crisco cannot be measured in 
money. Crisco being purely 
vegetable is far more digestible 
than cooking fats of animal 
origin, especially lard. It 
makes your food not only more 
delicious but more wholesome. 


Purchase a package today and 
see for yourself. 

















iz TEStep 
" RISCO 
RECIPES = 
vhs utely 2OW prod 
Aor Frye a 


For Sto, 
 SVORTENING 
or CAKE Many, 






Send for this Booklet 


It tells how Crisco makes better foods 
at less cost and gives over 100 tested 
recipes showing the best way to use 
Crisco for frying, for shortening, for 
cake making. Address 

The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Dept. D, Cincinnati, O. 
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Yes, thanks, 


I’m quite well. 


“Wouldn’t know me? 
Well, I hardly know my- 
self when I realize the 
superb comfort of well- 


balanced nerves and per- 
fect health.” 


“The change began 
when I quit the usual 
table beverages, and 


started drinking 


POSTUM 


“I don't give a rap 
about the theories; the 
comfortable, healthy 


facts are sufficient. 


“There’s a Reason” 


FOR 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 











| Which One? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


He was tempted to box her pretty ears. 
Instead he drew the case from his pocket. 
** Guess what I have here,” he said. 

‘“‘What is it?” she asked, coming close to 
him, impelled by eager curiosity. 

“Something you can have if you wish,”’ he 
replied, and he opened the case. 

“‘0-o-h!” she cried. ‘“‘Isn’t it bee-u-tiful? 
What a lovely solitaire! ”’ 

“Let me see if it is the right size.’”” He took 
her upraised hand and slipped the ring on. 
““Wasn’t that jeweler a good guesser? It 
fits perfectly.” 

“Arthur had te take his back to be made 
smaller. Yours is ever so much prettier. I'll 
slip his off now. It’s such fun to be engaged to 
you, now that you’re not cross.” 

“*T wish we really were engaged.” 

“Why! Aren’t we?” 

Such artlessness seemed incredible. He felt 
certain that she was mocking him. Yet her eyes 
were as innocent as the eyes of an affectionate 
child, and, what completed his perplexity, they 
were as devoid of love as they were kind and 
tender. He forced himself to play his part. 

“Not formally, you understand,” he an- 
swered. “You, of course, must first break off 
with Mr. Postlethwaite and return his ring.” 

‘But it’s not my Come on. I'll do it 
right away. Won’t it be fun!” 





Gut started off at her quickest pace, her face 
aglow with joyous animation, talking so fast 
about the fun they now should have together, 
fishing and cliff-climbing, that Lancing found 
no opportunity to get in aword. They entered 
one of the drives and swung around toward 
Mrs, Harper’s bungalow at the same rapid gait. 
But as they turned into the bungalow walk the 
girl checked both her pace and her gay chatter 
with an abruptness that Lancing attributed to 
the awakening of her conscience at sight of her 
aunt’s house. She bent over, panting asif sud- 
denly out of breath. The sparkle of the dia- 
mond on her finger caught her gaze, and she 
stared with an uncertain, half-fearful look. 

‘Perhaps you had better let me take care of 
it for you until after you’ve returned his,’’ sug- 
gested Lancing, thinking that he understood 
why she had so suddenly become distrait. She 
blushed painfully and slipped off the ring. As 
he bent to take it he was startled by the change 
in her expression. The sweet mouth drooped 
dolefully, the dimples had vanished, and all the 
mischief had gone from the gray eyes. “You’re 
ill!” he exclaimed. 

‘‘No; only worried,” she murmured. ‘‘I do 
wonder if we’re in time.”’ 

“In time? ”’ he echoed. 

“The Guru, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember your mamma 
said that he was to be with you again. Is 
he going to give us another exhibition of 
candle-snuffing?” 

“I did not think you would speak of the holy 
Guru with such levity,’’ she sighed in gentle 
reproach. 

Here was another quirk to her caprice. But 
he was keen to humor her altered mood. ‘‘I’m 
sorry, dear,” he apologized. ‘You know I 
wouldn’t hurt your feelings for anything.” 

“‘T cannot bear that you should regard the 
Guru withirreverence. It isnot as though you 
were a stranger. When one esteems a friend 
so highly ” She blushed rosily and looked 
away. “I fear we are late. Just what is the 
time?”’ 

Lancing glanced at his watch. ‘‘Only two 
thirty-five.” 

“Thank you,” she said. “That will give me 
just time to dress. The Guru was to come at 
three. I’m greatly pleased that you are to 
hear him.” 

“Yes?” said Lancing. He recalled his meet- 
ing with Mr. Jingh and smiled inwardly. ‘‘IfI 
failed to speak of him in the way he so richly 
deserves you may excuse mein view of the light 
tone in which you spoke of him the other day.” 

Her blush deepened to a painful flush. “I 
fear my friends must think me a very queer 
young woman,’’she murmured. “I amalways 
doing peculiar and unexpected things, and I’m 
often so absentminded and forgetful. It must 
be I was very wicked in my last incarnation.” 

“You wicked? Dearest!” he exclaimed. 

She glanced up at him, her eyes full of be- 
wilderment and gentle reproach. Before he 
could speak she darted ahead of him into 
the house. 





XIV 


A SUDDEN great dread seized upon Lanc- 
ing as up out of the recesses of his sub- 
consciousness emerged the ominous words, 
“circular insanity.”” He had once dipped into 
a treatise on mental diseases and had been par- 
ticularly interested in the strange reversals of 
the moods of those insane persons who alter- 
nate between melancholia and mania. Might 
not this account for Rosemary’s changes from 
gayety to depression? His love cried out a 
denial of the terrible thought. She could not 
be insane! She was odd and capricious and, it 
might be,a little hysterical at times; but that 
was not uncommon with girls before marriage. 
All that she needed was the care of some one 
who possessed her love and who, as Mrs. Willet 
had said, could steady her with a calm, firm, 
loving control. He would win and marry her 
as soon as possible and take her away on a long 
honeymoon. 

The joy of the thought brought him to the 
bungalow door in a glow. He found the two 
aunts in the parlor, listening to Jane’s excited 
account of Rosemary’s misbehavior. 

As usual Mrs. Harper was placid and de- 
tached, but Mrs. Willet met Lancing with sur- 
Prise and reproach in her low voice: ‘“‘ How 
could you, Frank? To think of her picking up 
thatawfulsnake! And youneverstopped her!” 

“The danger was so slight. Though Rose- 
Mary was excited she knew what to do, and I 
Stood ready in case of accident.” 

“But if the horrid creature had jumped 
at her!” 

“A rattlesnake can strike at a distance only 
when coiled, and then not beyond a radius of 
three feet, unless it is a very big fellow.” 


“Jane says the creature was over two 
yards long.”’ 

Lancing smiled. “One is apt to overestimate 
the length of fishes and snakes. Rosemary’s 
captive is within two or three inches of a yard, 
one way or the other. It was perfectly natural 
for Miss Jane to be mistaken. I remember 
that I thought my first snake double its actual 
length, and I could have sworn that it jumped 
clear off the ground.” 

“Fear and anger, all the passions cloud and 
distort the perceptions of Manas, even as 
swirling turgid water dulls and reflects the light 
rays,’’ said Mrs. Harper. 

““Here comes Arthur now with the Guru,” 
interposed Mrs. Willet. 


RS. HARPER went to meet her guest on 
the veranda. The Hindu entered, silent 
and impassive, followed by her and Mr. Postle- 
thwaite. At the same time Rosemary appeared 
in the library doorway, dressed in a soft, loose 
gown of mull, whose flowing folds suggested 
the draperies of the Orient. Lancing sprang up 
to place a chair for her, but she glided past 
him, unheeding, to bend low before the Hindu. 
That wise man caught Lancing’s steady gaze 
and turned from the girl to Mrs. Willet, who 
was regarding him with a shade of nervousness 
underlying her polite smile. 

“Repose yourself, Madam,” he said. “The 
dispensation of the hidden manna is futile 
unless the recipient be attuned to the harmonies 
of the great Silence.” 

“Yes, to be sure,’’ acquiesced Mrs. Willet. 
“T shall be pleased to listen to your teaching. 
Yet may I ask that you do not again leave us 
in the dark?” 

“What else can we expect than darkness, 
Mother, from the agent of the Prince of 
Darkness? ”’ whispered Jane. 

Fearful that she had been overheard she 
faced nervously about and encountered the 
gaze of the Hindu. Almost instantly she was 
transfixed by the power of his mesmeric eyes. 
Lancing saw that she was being hypnotized, 
yet he made no attempt to interfere. He was 
quite willing that she should be suppressed. 
The struggle was so brief that it passed un- 
noticed by the others. Jane not only became 
mute, but when the Hindu stepped away she 
began to smirk at Mr. Postlethwaite with a 
ludicrous semblance of sentimentality. 

Having revenged himself on his traducer 
Jingh crossed the room and, with hands up- 
raised to the east, uttered a sonorous “‘Om! 
Om!” Then he turned with hands folded 
across his mid-body and eyes closed. 

“Friends,” he began in his soft falsetto, ‘it 
has been stated that to those who dwell upon 
the lower planes of consciousness Truth can be 
imparted only through parables and symbols. 
Demonstration has been made that the light 
seen by the eye of the lower quaternary is 
but an illusion that appears and disappears 
at the word of one who transmits the rays 
of Buddhi-Atman. We will now symbolize 
the esoteric truths of Emanation, mistakenly 
termed Evolution.” 

The speaker paused to hold out his palm, 
which was bare. Without moving the extended 
arm he closed and reopened the hand. Onthe 
palm there now lay a green rosebud. He ex- 
pounded oracularly: ‘‘The eye of disbelief, 
even. as the eye of belief, perceives the mate- 
rialization, yet sees not the invisible Substance 
from which it has emanated and which alone 
is real.’ He again closed and opened the 
extended hand. ‘Behold! the green bud has 
bloomed into the half-blown rose.” 


OR a moment Lancing fancied that he saw 

the shadowy outline of a rose in the sallow 
palm. He stared at it with a coldly critical 
gaze. It melted away and left the palm bare. 
But he was not surprised to hear Mrs. Willet 
exclaim: ‘‘ Ah, what a beautiful red rose!” 

“Dear Mamma,” murmured Rosemary in a 
tone of tender concern, “you must have your 
eyes tested. The rose is purest white.” 

““My dear Marie,’ corrected Mr. Postle- 
thwaite, ‘‘it must be the light in which youand 
your mamma see the flower. The petals are 
really golden yellow.”’ 

“*Such is the vaunted accuracy of the senses 
upon which materialists build their so-called 
science,” remarked Mrs. Harper. ‘‘To my 
physical eye the rose is a dusky purple.” 

“Tt is blue,” stated the Guru. 

“Why, so it is!” cried Mrs. Willet. 

“It’s blue!” agreed the others. 

Evidently satisfied the Hindu closed his 
hand and drew it in to his waist. 

‘“One moment,” said Lancing. “I have yet 
to see a rose of any color.” 

The retort was instant. Without any appar- 
ent movement on the part of the Hindu a white 
object darted from his bosom across the room 
and fell lightly upon Rosemary’s low-coiled 
hair. “To the doubter,” said Jingh, looking 
fixedly at Lancing. ‘‘ Let him look and see that 
all is not seeming. In the demonstration there 
is a truth within the truth; a truth regarding 
one who is not to be named; a truth to be 
imparted only to him for whose benefit it is 
intended.”’ 

Lancing saw that the esoteric missive lying 
on the girl’s head was a half-blown white rose. 
He took it up and thrust it into his pocket, but 
made no response to the sender’s veiled request 
for a private intérview. The Hindu gravely 
seated himself. 


“TS THAT. all?” inquired Mrs. Willet. ‘It 
was Very interesting, yet I can remember 
seeing—ah, here is Mr. Connors!”’ 

**Good afternoon, Mrs. Harper,” said Con- 
nors, bowing himself in. ‘‘I hope I haven’t 
missed the show. Miss Billie, I’ve done just 
what you asked meto. That infernal machine 
is ” 





““Ves, yes! Thank you. Sit down, please,”’ 
interrupted Rosemary in an odd tone. ‘‘I was 
about to ask Mr. Ji—the holy Guru, if he is a 
musician.”” She crossed to the settee beside 
the Hindu, and from behind it she drew out 
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C-27 
Pure Linen 


Price $1.00 
Until August 31st 


By sending your order now, you will 
save 75 cents on this most stylish, serv- 
iceable Pure Linen Waist. 
Thematerialis absolutely purelinen,evenly, 
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of the first copies to be sent you, entirely free, on 
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NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th Street New York City 
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\ Largest Bird and Pet Animal House in the World. J 


THE MAX GEISLER 
‘“‘Human-Talker” 


Big genuine Mexican Double 
Yellow Heads. Selected and hand 
raised by our own experts from 
certain districts in Old Mexico 
known only to us. __ 

They are very intelligent, sweet 
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is really a luxury 








Perfectly delicious 
salad dressing, French 


or Mayonnaise, is made with 
Wesson Snowdrift Oil that costs 
but Aa/f as much as any olive oil 
that’s anywhere near so good. 
Live on cool salads these hot 
summer days. 


To Fry in July—with 
no smoke, no odor and less 
time spent over the hot stove— 
is one great advantage in using 


WESSON 
Snowdrrft OIL, 


Not only is the result more 
delicious and wholesome than 
with butter or lard, but the oil is 
not tainted by what you fry in 
it. You can use it over and over 
again for frying different things. 


| That iswhy 
Wesson Oil 
is always in 
Sull measure 
pint, quart 
and gallon 
cans. 


Bottles are 
often short 
measure — 
besides, 
light spoils 
salad oil. 
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Oil—if yours hasn’t, send us his 
name. We want to send you our 
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24 Broad Street, New York 


Savannah, New Orleans, Chicago, San Francisco 
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ordinary polish. Our guarantee 
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Chests sent free. 






























Shows an amazing 
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designs, at aston- 
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Any chest you choose sent direct 

from the factory to you on 15 days free 
trial, freight prepaid, returnable at our expense 
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woolens against moths, mice, dust and damp. Every home 
needs one. All particulars of this ultra-liberal, special offer of 
15 days free trial post-paid free. Send your name. Write today. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.27, Statesville,N.C. 
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a set of rude pipes. ‘‘See,’’ she said, holding 
them up. “The man in the store said they 
were from India. Are they?” 

The Hindu looked at the pipes with an 
impassive gaze and bowed in confirmation. 

“Could you play the thing if you chose?” 

“Rosemary!” reproved Mrs. Harper. 

“Yes, Aunt Mirah. You surely do not 
think I’d be so rude as to ask the holy Guru to 
play. Perhaps after a while he may do so with- 
out being asked.” She placed the pipes on a 
stand beside the Hindu and crossed toward 
the library door. “If you do not mind, Aunt 
Mirah, I shall bring in some refreshments.” 

“Yes, my dear. That is quite thoughtful of 
you,’’ acquiesced Mrs. Harper. 

“She is very thoughtful at times,” remarked 
Mrs. Willet. ‘‘Even Jane will admit 
Why, Jane! What makes you look at Arthur 
that way?” ; 

Jane bridled and simpered, and murmured 
ecstatically: ‘“Isn’t he just too cute for any- 
thing? My little Augustus! I simply can’t 
take my eyes off the dear boy!” 

““Miss— Miss Jane!. Don’t! Please don’t!” 
gasped Mr. Postlethwaite. 

“Jane Willet!” remonstrated her mother. 
“Be still. What can be the matter with her?”’ 

“My sweet little Gussiekins!’’ cooed Jane. 

“Mr. Jingh may feel disposed to relieve the 
situation,’ suggested Lancing. 





HE Hindu glimpsed the assured smile of 

the engineer with a furtive look and at 
once glided across to Jane. ‘‘ Maiden,” he com- 
manded, flashing his gaze into her silly hypno- 
tized eyes, ‘‘ you shall rouse now to that outward 
seeming by which you are known.”’ 

Jane stiffened at the word, and, after a single 
perplexed glance at the Hindu, faced about to 
Mrs. Harper. ‘‘ Well, Aunt Mirah,” she ques- 
tioned, “may I ask when the lecture begins?” 

Mrs. Harper answered with a trace of impa- 
tience: ‘‘One demonstration should be enough 
for those who are not blind to the truth.”’ 

“You mean that putting out of the candles?” 
asked Jane. 

“No, my reference was to the rose.” 

“Rose? What rose? I haven’t seen any. 

” Her voice broke and shrilled with 
sudden fright: ‘‘ Marie, take that box out of 
here! What are you doing with it in here? 
Take it out!” 

Rosemary paused in the doorway a moment 
with the snake-box clasped fondly in her arms. 
Then she swiftly crossed to the Hindu. ‘‘It’sa 
present for Mr. Jingh, so he’ll play for us,”’ she 
said. With the words she jerked open the cover 
and flung the box down at the Hindu’s feet. 

Jane sprang up, shrieking, and backed to the 
far wall of the room. Lancing and Connors 
caught up their light chairs and stepped for- 
ward, ready to strike at the venomous head 
that thrust up out of the box. 

“Oh, Mr. Jingh,” cried the girl, “‘won’t you 
please play now?” 

The Hindu was already reaching for the 
pipes. He lifted the instrument to his lips as 
the snake oozed from the box and coiled swiftly 
within short striking distance of his foot. The 
quivering rattles whirred their shrillest note. 
But as the.deadly head flattened back for the 
stroke he began to sound a peculiar note on the 
pipes. The snake did not strike. Its eyes con- 
tinued to glare at the Hindu with cold malig- 
nancy, but the whirr of the rattles died away 
and the bellowslike heaving of the coiled body 
gradually subsided. The pipes were now send- 
ing out a shrill, monotonous tune, marked with 
a distinct and regular rhythm. The snake 
slowly reared its head and swayed from side to 
side in time with the music. After a few min- 
utes it seemed to become completely fascinated. 
When the Hindu ceased playing it ceased 
swaying and remained motionless. 





\ 71TH a cold, abstracted bearing the Hindu 

lifted it by one of its coils and wound it 
about his neck. The reptile writhed sluggishly 
and rested its hideous head in the hollow of his 
throat. He waited fully half a minute, then 
deliberately unwound its coils and dropped it 
into its box. Having fastened the slide he 
faced the delighted girl with the placid gravity 
of a Buddha. ‘‘The gift is returned to the 
giver with the compliments of the Guru,”’ 
he said. 

“Tt was splendid!” she exclaimed, clapping 
her hands gleefully. ‘‘ Denny told me you were 
asnakecharmer. But didn’t I proveitneatly?”’ 

‘““Rosemary!’’ reprimanded Mrs. Harper. 

“You're the quickest twirler with your fin- 
gers I ever saw,’’ continued the girl in a tone of 
naive admiration. ‘‘It was so cute the way 
you held that green bud under your thumb the 
first time you opened your hand, and then after 
making believe there was a rose in it—when 
there wasn’t—the way you drew out the rose 
from your robe and flirted it on to my head.’’ 

“My dear, did you really see him do that?”’ 
questioned Mrs. Willet. 

Rosemary nodded vigorously. ‘‘Of course. 
Didn’t all of you?” 

‘““No, indeed,”’ replied Mr. Postlethwaite. 
“Tt is merely your fancy.” 

“Fancy!” she rallied. “It’s you others who 
fancied all that about the beautiful rose that 
wasn’t anything atall! Just as you all thought 
the candles went out the other evening, and 
they didn’t even flicker! That lovely chame- 
leon rosy-posy! What stupids you all were 
except Mr. Lancing. He didn’t see it.” 

““My eyes aren’t so quick as yours,”’ said 
Lancing. ‘‘You saw things that escaped me.” 

He looked keenly at the Hindu, who, how- 
ever, held his gaze fixed upon Mrs. Harper. 


AX this time Jane had maintained a fasci- 
nated watch of the snake-box. She now 
found her tongue. ‘“ Mr. Lancing, I think you 
might take that horrid thing away.” 

Lancing at once picked up the box. 

As he moved toward the door Rosemary 
edged after him and beckoned to Connors. 
“Come on, Denny,” she called. ‘‘I think we 
had better absent ourselves for a while.”’ 

Chuckling and laughing the two hastened 
down the path after Lancing. 


He stopped at the corner of the drive. 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘so that was what you wanted 
the rattler for, Rosemary.” 

*“Wasn’t it fun?” 

**For you, no doubt. The question is how to 
dispose of this snake. It can’t be killed near 
the buildings—too many children playing 
around. A finger on those fangs 4g 

“T’ve not yet been down that way to the 
cliffs,” said Rosemary, pointing as she darted 
away. ‘Come on, Frangois.”’ 

“*He’s too slow,” said Connors, sprinting 
to overtake her. 

Lancing swung up the box on his shoulder 
and walked steadily along at a pace that twice 
carried him past them during their childish 
game of tag in and out among the shrubbery 
and trees. As they raced ahead of him around 
a corner of the ridge, into full view of the ocean, 
Rosemary sat down, flushed and breathless, and 
with a fickle shifting of her interest paused to 
follow the flight of the gulls that swooped &nd 
circled over the water. 





ONNORS wheeled about to hail Lancing: 
“Hurry up, Francois! You're delaying the 
game.” 

Lancing came around the shoulder of the 
ridge and set the box on the ground, remarking 
in rather a curt tone: ‘This place will do if 
you’re too tired to go farther.” 

The girl was gazing into the dazzle of the 
sun path on the ocean and did not answer. 

“*Oh, piffle!’”? grumbled Connors. ‘‘She’s 
gone and got them again! Here’sa stone. Get 
up on that bank and shake him out so that 
I can smash him.” 

Lancing caught up the box and took the 
four-foot bank at a bound. Snapping open the 
slide he shook out the snake. It fell heavily to 
the ground at the foot of the bank, and Connors 
dropped his stone on its venomous head before 
it could coil to strike. 

“*Got him first crack,” he exulted. ‘Want 
his rattles?” 

“Oh, how could you?” cried Rosemary. 
She had faced about and was gazing from the 
slayer to the writhing snake, with a look of 
almost morbid pain and pity. 

““How could I what? Take the rattles?” 
asked Connors. 

““No! no! How could you take life? I—I 
am very sorry, but it pains me even to look 
at you after seeing you murder that innocent 
animal.” 

“Murder? A snake!’ Connors burst into 
a roar of laughter. 

“Mr. Lancing!” she implored, hiding her 
face in her hands. ‘It’s true; tell him, it’s 
really true.” 

“*You’ve got eyes, Denny,”’ said Lancing. 

Connors stared from him to the shuddering 
girl and back again in sudden transition from 
mirth to bewilderment, from bewilderment to 
anger. ‘‘Soit’s a prearranged scheme as it was 
yesterday!” he cried. ‘‘She asks me to come 
over here to help her rag the faker, and now I 
get the congé again. All right. I’m going.” 
He lifted his hat and bowed with an air of 
elaborate sarcasm. ‘‘I have the pleasure of 
responding to your request, Miss Willet, by 
removing myself from your presence.” 

The girl bent over again with her face in her 
hands, an action more repellent than any word 
she could have uttered. Connors clapped on 
his hat and hurried off without a glance at 
his rival. 


ANCING immediately began to kick stones 

« and dirt from the edge of the crumbling 
bank to cover the snake. When the last of its 
coils had been hidden from sight he stooped over 
Rosemary, to lay his hand on her soft hair. 
“Tt’s all right now, little girl,” he reassured. 
“He has gone, and there’s nothing disagreeable 
to be seen.” 

“You are very kind,” she sobbed; and she 
looked up at him as that first day on the 
steamer, her cheeks wet with tears. 

He perceived that she was in a melting mood 
and hastened to seize the opportunity. ‘“‘How 
could I be other than kind to you, little 
sweetheart?” 

““Mr. Lancing!” she exclaimed in a shocked 
tone. “ You should remember my engagement 
to Arthur.” 

“*TIsn’t that carrying the point a little too far 
the other way?” he said. ‘‘An hour ago you 
were for taking off his ring at once.”’ 

‘* Take off his ring?”’ she repeated. 

“*Can’t you remember?” he urged. ‘Has 
that snake driven all else out of your head?” 

“*T don’t—yes, it must be that.” 

““You see what comes of tomboy tricks. If 
you hadn’t been so full of your clever scheme 
to fool Mr. Jingh you would have broken off 
your engagement, as you said you’d do.” 

“‘T said I’d break my engagement with 
Arthur?” she gasped, her eyes dilating. ‘‘ What 
have Idone? Oh, what have I done!” 

Again the fearful doubt of her sanity started 
up in Lancing’s mind. But inexplicable as 
seemed her behavior she looked rational and 
her words and actions of themselves were 
neither wild nor incoherent. 

Thoroughly mystified he yet kept his head 
and promptly adapted himself to the situation. 
“Rosemary,” he demanded, ‘“‘can it be that 
you, a disciple of the Wisdom Religion, doubt 
the law of Karma?” 

“No, never!’’ she exclaimed. 
immutable.” 

““Yet I, who know so little of theosophy, 
perceive the merging of our destinies to which 
you appear blind.” 

‘““The merging of our destinies? I do not 
understand.” 

“You do not understand; thatis true. Itis 
for me to enlighten you, Rosemary. I cannot 
tell how many mutual reincarnations we have 
shared through the eons. Who can fathom the 
innermost mysteries of life? Ask your heart; 
does it not tell you of the bond between us, the 
bond which twice in your moments of clear 
vision you have seen and acknowledged; once 
yesterday and again today?”’ 


**Karma is 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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Bedell 
Fall StyleBook. 


(DE LUXE EDITION) 


The largest and most complete 
fashion book publishe 


| Goes to Press Aug. 15th 
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Write To-day to FREE 
secure a copy sent 

Remember—the demand for this—the finest style 
book ever published — will be greater than ever 
before. Send your name and address at once to 
have one reserved for you, as we will only publish 
a limited quantity of this costly edition and an 
early request is the only way to insure your receiv- 
ing a copy. 


This Fall Fashion Book 


Goes to press August 15th—held until the last 
minute so that it may contain absolutely the latest 
style thoughts for women’s outer garments, and 
will give you valuable information on being cor- 
rectly dressed on asmall outlay. Nothing has ever 
approached the magnificence of this remarkable 
work of art asapplied to depicting women’s fashions. 


New Bedell Building 


We are now located in our handsome new twelve- 
story home, equipped with every modern business 
appliance that will facilitate handling every order 
with despatch and accuracy. 





Express Charges Paid 


We pay all mail or express charges to your home 
regardless of the amount, a big saving to you. 


Bedell Money-Back System 


Every Bedell garment is sent you under an abso- 
lute guarantee of pleasing you or your money im- 
mediately refunded, including all express charges. 


West 14th St. 
New York City 








Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


**Non- Nettle”’ 
FLANNELS 


e Ordinary flannels are apt to cause 
irritation and sufferingthat baffle mother and doctor. 
*‘Non-Nettle White Flannels’’ are the cleanest, soft- 
est, smoothest, finest, best wearing, best washing 
flannels made. (25c to $1.00 a yd.) We sell direct 
to mothers. Beware of substitutes and imitations. 
‘*‘Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every half yard on sel- 
vage. We do not sell to dealers. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE CASE 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, Etc Also illustrated 
catalogue showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Complete Infants’ Outfits, Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baskets and hundreds of 
needful articles for expectant mothers and the new 
baby. Allfree. No advertising on wrapper. 

For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe 
that would cost $1.50 if bought separately. Write 
at once or save this advertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 

















50 CENTS A WEEK 


: SPECIAL OFFER FOR 
ia LIMITED TIME ONLY 


Here is a chance to obtain, on the Easy 
Payment PLAN, our $15 Guaranteed 
Dress Form, for $3 down and $2 per 
month, which is just 50 cents a week. 


The VENUS Automatic 
| Adjustable DRESS FORM 


is the latest, most improved dress form on the 
market. It can be adjusted to more than one hun- 
dred different sizes or shapes. Neck, bust, waist, 
skirt and hips are each adjustable. 

SEND US §3, and we will ship to you at once our 
VENUS DRESS FORM, allowing you six months to 
pay for it. Money gladly refunded if the VENUS 
FORM does not exactly reproduce YOUR figure. 
Write TO-DAY for our illustrated booklet, de- 
scribing in detail our VENUS DRESS FORM. 


Acme SALES Co. Dept. F Bristol BLoc.NY.City 






























WHICH ONE? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


“Bond?” she murmured; ‘What do you 
mean?” 

_ “It is Karma, dearest, the bond of our love. 
I love you and you love me.” 

She blushed scarlet. ‘‘How can that be, 
when Arthur dé 

“Arthur?” he repeated in a pitying tone. 
‘‘But now you have learned the truth. You 
realize that your engagement to him was a-mis- 
take.” He clasped one of her little hands. 
“Let your heart speak. Youdolove me. But 
you do not love him. That was a mistake. 
You had not then met me, so how could you 
know? Now you know and your duty to him 
is to tell him the truth.” 

“You really believe that-is my duty? My 
head is all in a whirl. Please be patient with 
my stupidness and let me think a little.” 

He released her hand, and she gazed out 
seaward in a posture of timid perplexity. But 
he w4s not long kept waiting for the reward of 
his tact and patience. He saw the straighten- 
ing of her petite form that marked the return 
of courage and determination. Her dainty 
head reared itself with the little air of hauteur 
that had charmed him no less than her pensive 
gentleness and mischievous roguery. 

For a moment the gray eyes gazed at him with 
a confused look, as if still clouded from their 
brief spell of introspection. Then they cleared, 
and he saw love kindle and glow in their depths. 

“My Rosemary!” he murmured. ‘You 
have listened to the answer of your heart. It 
has told you that I am right, that our fates are 
bound together for the ages. You love me.” 





T LAST he had struck the right note to 
stir her. A glorious blush flooded her 
upturned face, and her little bosom heaved 
tumultuously with the excess of her emotion. 
Unable to sustain his ardent gaze she veiled the 
tender fire in her eyes with her quivering lashes. 
Forgetful of all else, in his rapture, he caught 
her hands and drew her up to him, unresist- 
ing. He placed her hands about his neck and 
the child fingers clasped his head as he drew 
her close and kissed her fragrant red lips. 

“Frank!” she sighed. ‘‘My Frank!” 

He pushed her out at arm’s length almost 
violently. His voice was hoarse and broken: 
“‘That—is enough—now! We must go—at 
once.” 

“Vou mean 

“You must return his ring. I meant to wait. 
Forgive me.” 

“Take me to him.” She drew herself free 
and stripped the pearl ring from her finger. 
“T cannot bear it, not another instant. He 
shall take it back now.” 


” 





CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 


MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


covering over her shoulders. She opened her 
eyes to see her mother. 

“T’ve been wondering if you’re disappointed 
about your friend not coming tomorrow, 
Mark?” said the tender voice. 

“Oh, no-o!” said Margaret hardily. 
““Mother—why are you up so late?” 

“Just going to bed,” said the other sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘Blanche forgot to put the oatmeal 
into the cooker, and I went downstairs again. 
I’ll say my prayers in here.” 

Margaret went off to sleep again, as she had 
so many hundred times before, with her 
mother kneeling beside her. 


. . 


T SEEMED but a few moments before 

the blazing Sunday was precipitated upon 
them, and everybody was late for everything. 

The kitchen was filled with the smoke from 
hot griddles, blue in the sunshine, when Mar- 
garet went downstairs; and in the dining-room 
the same merciless light fell upon the sticky 
sirup-pitcher and upon the stains on the table- 
cloth. Cream had been brought in in the bot- 
tle, the bread-tray was heaped with orange 
skins, and the rolls were piled on the tablecloth. 

Bruce, who had already been to church with 
Mother, and was off for a day’s sail, was 
dividing his attention between Robert and his 
watch. Rebecca, daintily busy with the spe- 
cial cup and plate that were one of her little 
affectations, was all ready for the day, except 
as to dress, wearing a thin little kimono over 
her blue ribbons and starched embroideries. 
Mother was putting up a little luncheon for 
Bruce. Confusion reigned. The younger boys 
were urged to hurry if they wanted to make 
the ‘‘nine.” Rebecca was going to wait for 
the “‘half-past ten,”’ because the “‘kids sang at 
nine, and it was fierce.” 

Mr. Paget and his sons departed together, 
and the girls went upstairs for a hot, tiring 
tussle with beds and dusting before starting 
for church. They left their mother busy with 
the cream-freezer in the kitchen. It was very 
hot even then. 

But it was still hotter walking home in the 
burning midday stillness. A group of young 
people waited lazily for letters, under the trees 
outside the post-office door. Otherwise the’ 
main street was deserted. A languid little 
breeze brought the far echoes of pianos and 
phonographs from this direction and that. 


¥ HO’S that on the porch?” said Rebecca 
‘Y suddenly, as they neared home, in- 
stantly finding the stranger among her father 
and the boys. 

Margaret, glancing up sharply, saw, almost 
with a sensation of sickness, the.big, ungainly 
figure, the beaming smile and the shock of 
dark hair that belonged to nobody else in the 
world but John Tenison! 


CONCLUDED IN THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 
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EING well-groomed 
means more than per- 
sonal neatness and the 
proper wearing of one’s 
clothes. It means also 
a personal wholesome- 
ness, such as the use of 
a most exquisite talcum 
imparts. Lehn & Fink’s 
talcum pleases the most 
fastidious. Its rare fine- 
ness of texture and deli- 
cate, alluring fragrance 
of Riviera violets make 
it a luxury of the toilet 
for every member of 
the family. 
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This talcum contains no 
boric acid nor injurious 
lime. It cools and soothes 
the most sensitive skin. 
The new small package is won- 
derfully attractive and just right 
for handy use or to tuck into 
one’s bag when traveling. It has 


the convenient sprinkler top that 
everybody likes. 


Also attractive, large glass jar, 
with removable sprinkler top. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Send for Liberal Sample — 
FREE 


Knowing that you will find this the 
choicest, most delightful of talcums, we 
will send you a liberal sample, free, on 
receipt of your name and address. Send 
us a post card now. Address 


Lehn & Fink, 142 William St., New York 


Sole Licencees in America for Pebeco Tooth Paste 









Educate Your Child | Completely Finished, $'7.25 


This handsome Mission Table in Quarter Sawn White Oak is 
at ome shipped completely stained and waxed (your choice of eight shades) 
Shapers in finished Sections. This savesmuch expensive packing and 
Under the direction of pa freight charges. Easily and 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. | cemeieetiy Wickly fastened — simple as 
(Established 1897) 18 ‘ ; ‘ WRITE. TODAY for our 
A unique system by means of Be, Money Back Catalog mailed 
which children from kindergarten free, showing 200 other splen- 
to 12 years of age may he educated did pieces, all guaranteed— 
entirely at home bythe best modern = money back if you say so, 
methods and under the guidance 
and supervision of a school witha 
national reputation for training 
young children. For information 
write, stating age of child, to 
THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 10W. Chase8t.,Baltimore,Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 
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‘ee FURNITURE -. 


5 Come-Packt Furniture Co. 


No. 306 Library 
816Fernwood Ave.., Toledo, 0. 


Table. Top 22x36 in. 
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Tooth Brush 





ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’s eae 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


WS Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S”’— Everywhere 
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WISTARIA BLossom 


Vantine’s Newest and Most Delightful Perfume! 


Has all the fresh fragrance of the Wistaria Blossom itself as it airily 
sways on its stem in the warm Spring air. Its delicate odor has at last 
been caught and distilled, and faithfully reproduced, in Extract, $1.00 
and $1.75; Toilet Water, $1.00 and $1.50; Sachet, 75c; Toilet Powder, 25c. 
4 Other captivating Vantine odors— Sandalwood, Corylopsis, Geisha Flowers, Lotus 


Flower, Mikado. Also manufacturers of Geisha Disappearing Cream, India Pearl 
Tooth Powder, Geisha Nail Stone. 


Vantine’s Toilet Luxuries are for sale by best stores. Look for the word “ [alr * 
on box and label when buying. If your dealer won’t supply you, do ; ‘ 
not go without these real delights of the toilet. Write us. 


Send Us 2c Stamp 


and we will mail you sample of Wistaria Sachet, and also a charming little story of 
the Orient, ‘‘ The Loving Heart of O Ane San.” 


CA. AAVANTINE-6-CO: OA . 9 253—36th Street 
(Established 1854) Vantine Ss Brooklyn, New York 













































































































Eat Them 
Just for Joy 


Forget that Puffed Grains are an ex- 
pert’s invention—the last word of science 
in ease of digestion. 


Eat them as nuts are eaten—just for 
the joy of eating—for their airy crispness, 
for their fascinating taste. 


The Joyous Facts About 
Foods Shot From Guns 


know. Each is < ified k 1, shaped as i - . h 
Ten Thousand Cells — i 
Formed by Steam Explosion 


They are whole-grain foods made wholly digestible. No 
element is lacking. 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are simply steam-exploded . 
grains. One would never dream that such dainty morsels could be 


, — : ; ; made from unground grain. 
The moisture within them is turned to steam, in a terrific 


heat, then exploded. 


Every food granule is thus blasted to pieces, and a myriad Like Toasted Nuts 


cells are formed. 


Each cell is surrounded by thin, toasted walls, which melt P 7 ae rep sag _ ry to a heat of 550 bigot 
at the touch of moisture. or an hour. at s how we create the steam pressure. ecause 


of that heat, the exploded grains taste much like toasted nuts. 
The grains are puffed to eight times normal size—made 


four times as porous as bread They are used like nuts in candy making—in frosting cake— 
in garnishing ice cream. 
Curious Creations Served in any way you like them, the grains suggest nut meats, 
made porous and crisp and digestible. There lies their main 
Each grain is a puffed, airy wafer, like no other food you enchantment. 
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Puffed Wheat, 10c Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 
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” S sre 1 : . ; age » . is : 
How Folks Enjoy ae in soup at dinner. Or scatter them over a dish of ice 
a Million Dishes Daily Use them in candy making. See directions on the package. 


Folks serve them for breakfast with sugar and cream, or Let children eat them like peanuts when at play. 


mixed with any fruit. Serve at any hour—between meals or at bedtime—for 


For supper, serve like crackers in a bowl of milk. digestion is extremely easy. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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HE habitual expression of 

the face depends most upon 
the condition of the teeth. 

Youth and beauty soon fade 
in features where smiles are 
not allowed to play freely. 


Two habits that sodn grow insep- 
arable are _—" feattires and the 
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Prepared for almost half 
a century by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 

First of all Dr. Lyon’s is safe touse. 
It is a velvet, pure and gritless pow- 
der. It contains no glycerine, gelatine 
or saccharine to slowly work harm. 

Dr. Lyon's preserves the teeth | 
‘by keeping them scrupulously clean. | 
A beautifully polished natural white- 
ness with hard and healthy gums re- 
sults from the thorough brushing it 
induces. A pure and lasting fra- 
grance is imparted to the breath. 

Three generations owe lifetimes of per- 


fect teeth to Dr. Lyon. Before you have 
used one can you will fully understand why. 





Use Dr. Lyon’s night and morning — 
above all at night. Teach its use to your 
children to assure them perfect 
teeth even in old age. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does 
not do should be entrusted 
only to your dentist to do. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


























Ipswich No. 2280 
Women’s Hosiery 


Sheer and cool as a summer 
zephyr! 

And with the quality that 
justifies the Ipswich trade- 
mark on every pair. 


Mercerized lisle, 4 inch double top, 
high spliced heel, double sole, rein- 
forced top, heel,and toe. White, black, 
and tans. 25c a pair. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 
Ipswich Mills Ipswich Mass 


Many styles for men, women, and children 
in cotton, lisle, and silk. 12'4¢ to 50¢ a pair. 



































{Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 


Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Senda lock of your hair, and 





I will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find it a big bargain 
remit 8 in ten days, or sell three and Earn 
Your Switch. Extra shades a little more. 
Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty book showing 
latest style of hair dressing —also high grace 
Switches, eye wigs, puffs, etc. 


’ huma Ayers, Dept. A636, 22 








BILLY SMITH 
AND THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


‘* Ain’t it great, Billy?’’ shrieked Tug. “I 
didn’t believe they really would come.” 

“‘Sure, Tug,’’ twittered Billy. ‘‘It’s—oh, 
see-e-e-ee!”? He went off in a spasm of laugh- 
ter as a clown fell down in the act of making 
a bow. 

In a jiffy three clowns were playing a game 
of baseball, convulsing the little folk by their 
antics. Then while the band played a lively 
march that made one’s feet mark time, a little 
pantaloon in baggy trousers and long-tailed 
coat walked out with a campstool, which he 
unfolded and sat upon, reading a newspaper 
as quietly as he would at home. A madcap 
jester stole up and set fire to the newspaper, 
but the clown read along just the same as if 
nothing had happened. The paper was entirely 
consumed, and still the man made believe he 
was reading, even pretending to turn the pages 
that were not there. Funny? The balcony 
boys were sore from laughter, and Tug 
laughed so hard he slipped on his back and 
had to be propped up again. 

“*Ain’t it bully, Nurse?’ he shouted when 
rescued. ‘Gee, but I’m glad I wrote that 
letter! Hurry, Nursey—they’re doing some- 
thing.” And indeed they were. 


N DEFIANCE of alllaw and order a most 

scandalous prize fight was going on there in 
the city street. Agreat, tall, thin clown with 
enormous rubber feet was vainly trying to 
pummel a little, round, pudgy clown, who 
was as elusive asa flea. They hit the referee, 
the spectators, anybody and everybody but 
each other. It was the most ridiculous thing 
and was getting worse every minute, when a 
miniature patrol wagon drawn by two of the 
cutest ponies imaginable dashed through the 
crowd with clanging gong. 

The policeman with red hair and green whis- 
kers sprang out and laid about him with a huge 
club. He thwacked heads impartially, and 
finally dragged: the slim clown and the fat one 
to the patrol wagon, bundled them in, and 
with clanging gong they were off to the circus 
calaboose. 

Those boys were exhausted but supremely 
happy. If not another thing had happened 
the entertainment would have remained an 
unqualified success, and they were still at it. 
Speeder Jackson did the most fantastic things 
to a wooden baby; the Hey Rubes tickled the 
children’s funnybones, and the trick doggie 
wagged his stump of a tail, walked on his fore- 
legs, turned backward somersaults, and did 
lots of wonderful things; and all the while the 
band was ripping out the thrillingest music 
ever heard. 

Once again the clowns faced the balcony. 
Their clothing was soaked with perspiration 
and covered with dust; the paint on their faces 
was streaked and smudged, and they panted 
for breath like men who have run long dis- 
tances. 

Tug’s fascinated gaze was riveted on one 
_big fellow whose white face was marked with 
red and blue hieroglyphs. The great red slit 
which passed for a mouth began to work, 
and Tug chuckled in anticipation of what was 
to come, only to shrink back, feeling strange 
and prickly all over. 


HERE’S Tug Wilson?” was what the 
clown said. 

The balcony became deathly still, expectant. 

“Where’s Tug Wilson?” repeated the big 
fellow. 

“Answer, Tug dear,” prompted a white- 
capped nurse. ‘‘ They want to see the boy who 
wrote the letter.” 

“Oh, that’s it,”” he whispered shyly. ‘Shall 
T holler right out?” 

The nurse nodded, and Tug’s thin stick of 
an arm was elevated. 

“Here I am, Mr. Clown,” he quavered. 
“T’m Tug Wilson.” 

The clown’s soft brown eyes met Tug’s 
beady black ones, and he nodded witha kindly 
smile. ‘Glad to meet you, Tug,” he said. 
“‘We—the fellows—are all de-lighted to be here 
this afternoon, and—and—could you tell us 
which one is Billy Smith?” 

Billy’s hand went up like a rocket, and his 
shrill voice was heard on the instant. “I’m 
Billy Smith. I’m the boy—over here next to 
Tug, Clown.” 

The crowd in the street roared with delight 
at Billy’s eagerness, and the clowns made deep 
obeisance. 

“Hello, Billy!” called up the big fellow. 
“Take good care of yourself and get well real 
soon, won’t you?” 

“Bet your life I will!’’ squeaked Billy. ““Me 
and Tug’s coming to the show next year.” 

“Good boy, Billy! We'll be looking for 
you. 

“Three cheers for Tug and Billy Smith!” 
shouted the policeman with red hair and 
green whiskers. 

The cheers were given with a will, the crowd 
joined in, and the trick doggie wagged his 
stump ofa tail uncountable times a minute. 

“ Good-by, boys!” they shouted. ‘‘Good-by, 
Tug! Good-by, Billy!” 

The band leader raised his baton, and to the 
tune of an irresistible quickstep the great- 
hearted circus people turned and went back to 
their canvas city. 
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On every out-of-doors-day: 


KODAK 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalogue poy at your dealers 


r by mail “ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND . 00. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY AI SAMPLE FREEJA 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 

















NGRAVED 


ciated lor —— with the highest quality 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. 


VERE TT 





EDDING 


The name Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 100 Engraved Invitations, $7.00; 
each additional 100, $2.00; deliv- 
ered DD in the United States. 


AD 








ARDS 


Samples upon request. Our book 
on Wedding Etiquette FREE. 
Address, 2 South 11th Street. 
OF RICHMOND 

eVIRGINIA. 

















Any woman with a garden, an 
orchard (or even a market), may 
reduce the cost of living by “‘ put- 
ting up’’ her own vegetables and 
fruit. 

It is mot hard, and they will keep. 
You may serve all kinds of delicious, 
fresh ‘‘garden stuff”’ all winter, since 
now you have jars that are safe and 
sanitary — 


Atlas ‘‘E-Z Seal’’ Preserving Jars 


(Get one free from your grocer) 


The jars are all-glass,—made with the glass cap. 
tops to taint the fruit. The. spring seal closes with a 


clamp—no twisting and turning. 


The Cost of Living 










Sf ia 
No tin £“ E-Z 

~ Seal Jar 
J FREE 


eo 
P In order to secure 
@ free jar, present this 


No trouble, no risk—the easy, safe jars that all _, coupon to your dealer 


before Sept. 1, 1912, prop- 


women like to use. Try preserving in E-Z Seal % erly filled out. 


jars—for the joy of it! 





Two things to do today. 
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GLASS CO. 











Take this coupon to your grocer. 
He will give you a free jar. aes oS 
Write to us and we will send ” Address__ —__——. 

you a free book of recipes. 






Fs HAZzeEL-ATLAS GLAss CO., 
St Wheeling, W. Va. 
@ This is to certify that I have re- 


¥Y F J 2 ceived one**Atlas’’ E-ZSeal Jar free 
Get our ree ar Fa ofallcostor obligation. Thisisthe first 


coupon presented by any member of my 
family. 
r 4 Name__ 


a 
a 
c 4 








eo” TOTHE DEALER: —Present this to > jobber from 
o” . whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons must 
@ be signed by you and returned before Nov. 1, 1912. 


# DEAL ER’ Ss CERTIFICATE. This is to certify that I 


HAZEL-ATLAS ~~ 


gave one **Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar to the person whose sig- 
nature appears above. 





Pa Dealer's Name __ 


wi " - 
ling W.Va. y Address 
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How to Make 
Good Pickles 


pickles, mustard pickles, ripe cu- 

cumber pickles—all kinds of pickles. 
The Worcester Cook Book tells you how. 
Write for your copy today. 


Follow the recipes in this booklet and 
your pickles will be tastier than ever be- 
fore. Further, by using Worcester Salt, 
you'll avoid the slime that comes from 
ordinary salt. In a// pickling use 


WORCESTER 
SALT 


The Salt with the Savor 


It is the brand to use for best results. It is 
the most satisfactory salt you ever used, both 
on the table and for cooking. Just the right 
grain for both—fine and even—no dust, no 
coarse particles. Compare Worcester with any 
other salt. You will find that it is tastier, saltier, 
more savory. It is free from bitterness. And it 
is as pure as household salt can be made. Good 
grocers everywhere sell Worcester Salt. In 5c, 
10c and 25c bags. Get a bag today. 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 


Largest Producers of High-Grade 
Salt in the World 


NEW YORK 


If you like prepared salt for shakers, use Ivory 
Shaker Salt. It is 99 per cent. the finest grain of 
the famous Worcester Salt, with 1 per cent. mag- 
nesiumcarbonateto makeitrunfreely in all kinds 
of weather. It is the saltiestfree-runningsalt and 
inthe handiest package. 10cents—at your grocer's., 


Sv pickles, sweet pickles, French 














The Stevens-Duryea 


is one of the handsomest 
of the fine cars and by 
-far the most comfort- 
able. 

The best way to know 
this is to ride in a 
Stevens-Duryea. 

The next best way 
is to send for our cata- 
logue and read the easy 
reasons. 


Stevens-Duryea Company 
Chicopee Falls Mass 


*¢ Pioneer Builders of American Sixes” 


Mode! AA, Six-cylinder, Seven-passenger 
Touring Car 








YOUR PI- 


ano will shine like new; ‘‘3-in-One” removes stains, soil, scars; 
scratches; brings back original lustre; generous free sample. 


Write 3 IN 1 OIL Co,, 41 Broadway, New York. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s 
250-page catalogue Sree, Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Mr. Esenwein 70 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 





Bess Place, Springfield, Mass. 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


OW quickly August comes 
around—especially when we 
are so busy and happy earning our 
summer money that we don’t stop 
to watch the calendar. The old 
poem says: ‘‘How noiseless falls the foot of 
Time that only treads on flowers,” but for us 
Club girls the footsteps seem to be softened by 
banknotes and checks, which, I suspect, are 
preferred to rose petals by even the youngest 
“teener” in this most practical of clubs. 





Our “ Excited” Juniors 


ALKING of the girls in their teens—but no, 

I hear somebody say that I talked of them 
long enough last month, when I explained about 
our new organization, the Junior Chapter, and 
invited into it all girls from two to sixteen years 
old. I’m not going to give the Juniors the 
whole floor this time, for I’ve a bunch of jolly 
vacation letters to read aloud—but surely you 
will like to hear a letter which I’ve received 
from an ‘‘excited” Junior. I think she’s 
prouder of the first money she has earned than 
she will be of her first long skirt! 


Dear Girls’ Club: I was quite elated to receive 
my check for $9, and I do thank you so much for 
it. Father gave me a dollar to make it $10. He 
has promised me $5 if I got up toa $14 salary, but 
it was too exciting for me, because so much money 
rolling in at my first attempt was more than I 
could stand. Father said I would crawl at first, 
but I seem to have run. 

I thank you for the beautiful picture you sent 
meon.entering the Club. Iam anxiously awaiting 
my Swastika pin. 

A YOUNG PENNSYLVANIA MEMBER 


Some Vacation News 


UT this isn’t printing vacation letters. I 
wish I could publish all I receive, both from 
our happy girls who are enjoying vacations that 
are mostly paid for with our Club’s money, and 
from the interested and curious girls who write 
to me by scores, entreating, demanding, almost 
daring me to show them, too, the way to earn 
money. Needless to say I always “‘take up the 
dare’’—let us see with what success: 


I joined The Girls’ Club early in the spring, 
hoping during the year to earn $10 for a week in 
the country. The $10 has grown to $40, and Iam 
still adding more. I have set my heart upon going 
to Niagara Falls. An ILLINOIS MEMBER. 


Dear Girls’ Club: Here I come again. Next 
week is my vacation time, but it spells ‘‘busy 
time’’ for The Girls’ Club. I mean to work hard, 
for I have never failed, through my vacation time, 
to earn enough for a nice suit and some extra 
money. I will also need some more of the pretty 
Swastika Club writing paper. 

A WEST VIRGINIA WORKER. 


I have just come back from camp dreadfully 
tanned. I had a lovely time paddling in the 
Adirondacks in a canoe. I wish you had been 
there! 

All my Club money now must go for embroidery, 
for all my friends want embroidered Christmas 
presents, and it takes so much time. A friend 
said last night that he wanted a collar-box and a 
necktie-holder, so Iam going to spend my time for 
the Club to get money for them. My Swastika 
pillow is done, and I have made the sweetest night- 
robe and trimmed it with lace that has a little 
Swastika in it. I have made a handkerchief and 
put the same lace on it, so that in time I will be 
quite a Swastika girl, won't I? 

A MASSACHUSETTS MEMBER. 


I suppose that at this very moment a thou- 
sand needles must be plying busily on those 
dainty Girls’ Club Pillow-Covers. In answer 
to a frequent question I will add that the 
Pillow-Cover can still be obtained at the cost 
of a very little work. Drop me a line and I'll 
tell you all about it. 


The “Woman Question” Answered 


Pt ge in answer to still another question, 
which I’m asked so often and so eagerly 
that I might call it the genuine ‘‘ Woman Ques- 
tion,’ the salaries, the diamond pin and all 
other good things in our Club can still be ob- 
tained by any girl who is really in earnest about 
working and earning. I don’t believe that 
after eight years of “open house” for American 
girls any one doubts her welcome, but perhaps 
she doubts her abilities. This girl did—at first: 

My Dear Manager: I can’t tell you how glad 
Iam I have succeeded in earning a salary of $9. 
Just think! When I started out in this work I 
would not even give myself credit for being able 
to earn $2 salary, and here, even before the end 
of the month, I have earned $9. I am afraid you 
will consider me a ‘‘ blowhard ”’ (please excuse that 
expression), but I am so tickled about it I can’t 
keep still. 

I am always so glad to get your letters, they are 
so friendly and encouraging, and I want to thank 
you for them. 

Mother just called me up and told me that my 
Swastika pin has arrived. I have not seen it yet, 
but she says it is very pretty. I am so anxious to 
get home, so as to have a look at it. Thank you 
for getting it to me so promptly. 

With best wishes for continued success of The 
Girls’ Club, I remain 

A NEw MEMBER From ILLINOIS. 

I wonder if that girl is sorry she wrote to me 
one day, inquiring for the particulars of The 
Girls’ Club. I’m just as ready to answer every 
other girl who inquires as I was to answer her! 


i) & 
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BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


A generation ago the kids ate bread and butter 
with sugar on it. Today they eat bread and butter 
with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter on it. 

This is the Beech-Nut age, when children grow 
strong on the peanut butter they like so well — 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 


Comes only in glass jars—airless-sealed. 


Made by the makers of famous Beech-Nut Bacon. Visit 
the clean, sunny Beech-Nut plant in the picturesque 
Mohawk Valley. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, New York 




















Makes It Easy to Clean 


Mop Those Hard-to-Reach Places 


eo 
Polish Reduces housework and insures 
absolute freedom from germ -laden 


It puts an end to the back- dust. Puts a high, hard, durable lustre on 
breaking task of dusting and ss. hardwood floors and other varnished, painted 


lishing hard df ij or finished surfaces. 
polis Ing aréwoo OOFs, HNo- Trv O-Cedar Poiish,the veg etable compound, 
leums, oil-cloth, etc. Itsaves the for brightening and cleaning all polished 

bl b clea hei d and finished surfaces, Use a few drops 

trouble of climbing on Chairs an ona cheese-cloth dampened with water. 
the dangers of step-ladders to clean 25e to $2.50 sizes at your dealer's. 
the tops of doors, closets, moldings, etc. 

It collects the dust everywhere and holds 
it until it is shaken or washed out. It saves 


the moving of beds and heavy furniture to clean 
under them. 


Try It at Our Risk 


Your dealer will sell you an O-Cedar 
Polish Mop for $1.50, with the understand- 
ing that if it is not absolutely satisfactory 
after two days’ trial, he will refund your 
money promptly. We send direct, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of price, where dealers 
do not carry O-Cedar Polish Mops. 


Channell Chemical Company, “*'¢aicaco ~” 




























Handle 
54 in, 
long. 



























OTHING else is so important to Baby as the right diet. 

Nobody knows this subject so well as the Doctor. The great 
number of Doctors who tell us that they raised their own babies on 
Ridge’s Food is a good reason why you should use it. Read: — 








A Doctor* in Denver writes: —‘‘I have been giv- A Utah Physician* writes:—‘‘You are to be compli- 
ing Ridge’s Food to my six months’ old baby, and it mented on the production of such a good food. Our 
is the first food since she was born that seems to agree baby is as perfectly healthy as you ever find them.”’ 


Hy ” 
with ber. A Bloomington, Ill., Doctor* writes:— ‘Eighteen 
A Philadelphia Doctor* says: — ‘Twenty-eight years ago our youngest son suffered from a six months’ 
years ago my own son was in a most delicate condition attack of Malnutrition. I have never seen a case equal 
and not expected to survive (an infant of two or three toit. We tried every food and every modification 
weeks old). His mother fed him with a medicine until we found Ridge’s Food, which, in a few weeks, 
dropper with Ridge’s Food until he could take from a transformed him into a healthy child.” 
ttle. He now is a robust fellow. For infants, it is (*Names given on request. Not printed here because we have 
the food par excellence. ”’ no right to burden our friends with uninvited correspondence. ) 


















If you sought for a lifetime you could not find more con- 
vincing evidence as to what food you should give your baby. 
The Doctor knows that it agrees from the first feeding, that 
it nourishes every part of the body, that it reduces teething 











(L.H.J.) RIDGE’S FOOD CO., Boston 


troubles, that it is the correct milk modifier, that it makes Sted. 
babies grow. You should give Ridge’s Food to yours. Your 
druggist has it. Send coupon fora large, free trial package. Sa EE cals. 


RIDGE’S FOOD CO., 242-258 Dover St., Boston, Mass. 
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Book Cabinets 


“Now, will | make them 
as beautiful as they are 
practical,” 


said O. H. L. Wernicke—the 
father of Sectional Bookcases — 
when he became president of 
The Macey Co. 


Macey Book Cabinets do not look 
sectional — but they aré, “They. have 
the style of Old Master. furniture. 
You can see it yourself; it stands out 
so you can’t help seeing it. 


You may have them in Colonial, 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Artcraft or 
Mission design, any size, any finish; 
and they actually cost less than 
ordinary bookcases. 


On sale with merchants in every locality, 
and warranted to give complete satisfac- 
tion. The Macey style book and price list 
is full of helpful and interesting facts for 
all book lovers, and contains some charm- 
ing suggestions on home decoration by 
William Morris. Sent anywhere for the 
asking. Address The Macey Co., No. 
954 Division Ave.,Grand Rapids, 
Mich.—‘'The Home of Good 
Furniture.” 
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HAMS and BACO 


“Don’t Forget the Sandwiches” 
The Glory of the Picnic 


And don’t forget to have them made of 
Hormel’s Dairy Brand Ham with flavor, 
mild but deliciously distinctive. — 

Why not order a whole ham—boil it, and 
keep ready for use? A fine emergency-help 
and trouble-saver. 


HORMEL’S 


Dairy Brand 
Hams and Bacon 


For summer outing treats, nothing equa’s 
home-cooked ham—especially Hormel’s. 
Mince the first cuts and hock for use in 
omelettes, croquettes—or ntix with Mayon- 
naise for sandwiches. Every scrap can be 
used. Convenient; economical. 

Dairy Hams 20 cents per pound 
Dairy Bacon 30 cents per pound 

If not at yourjdealer’s order from us direct 

at above prices—f. o. b. Austin. Send draft 


or money order. Dainty recipe book with 
every order. Address 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., Austin, Minn. 
























Makes Your Hot Water 
Heating System More 


EFFICIENT 


If you are building, or remodeling,— if 
you had difficulty keeping your home 
comfortable last winter, we want to send 
you our FREE illustrated book, explain- 
ing the HONEYWELL SYSTEM —the 
most important discovery ever made in 
connection with hot water heating. The 


ONEYWELL 
HEAT GENERATOR. 


has practically revolutionized old 
methods. Attached to any plant in- 
creases efficiency 25 to 50%. The 
Honeywell System is installed at low- 
est cost, very economical in operation, 
delivers heat to radiators quickly, and 
provides a maximum range of water 
temperature from 85° to 240°. Send 
prevel for free book. Tells what others 

AVE DONE, what YOU CAN DO. 
Address today 


Honeywell Heating Specialty Co. 
201 Main Street, Wabash, Indiana. 














































WHEN UNCLE JED 
RAN FOR MAYOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


“Now that man,” said Uncle Jed, “‘ might 
‘have started in as a regular bony-fidy indi- 
vidual of a man, but she got a strangle hold on 
him in the early days of his ill-advised chivalry 
and she had him the victim of a habit before 
he realized he wuz playin’ second fiddle. And 
remember, a man puts up with things in his 
wife that he would not in another woman. 
Your knowledge of the two sexes ought to tell 
you that it is more fittin’ for the man to keep 
the reins in his own hands, fer accordin’ to yer 
Own argument a man who takes orders from a 
woman is lettin’ the moral stamina run out of 
his system, and the woman who reduces him 
to that jelly-fish condition acts like a plumb fool 
after she has done it.” 


ISS ARMSWORTH would not acknowl- 

edge herself defeated. But the more she 
argued with this old man the harder it was for 
her to continue. There was something so fine 
in him that, for the first time in her life, she 
realized to her confusion that she was actually 
questioning the morality of the things she had 
advocated ever since she had discovered her 
mind. Then in a tone as of one who almost 
wishes to be convinced she asked passionately: 
“What would you have us do—what then 
would you have me do?” 

Uncle Jed did not answer for a long time. 
His eyes never left her face. She felt that he 
was peering deep down into her very soul. 
Finally he spoke. 

“That’s a tolerable hard question to an- 
swer,”’ he said gently. ‘‘Now if I wuz a young 
man my suggestion would be very pointed.” 
He made her a bow of the profoundest respect. 
“‘T beg your pardon, Miss Armsworth,” he 
said, ‘‘but I’m goin’ to ferget my manners 
again long enough to tell you that I know you 
air a good and noble woman, and as beautiful 
as you air good.” 

She dropped her eyes to the floor. What 
would have been a vulgar and awkward offense 
from any one else was now the sweetest 
compliment her ears had ever heard. 

“Tf I wuz you,” the old man continued, “I 
would gather up my widely scattered interests 
and concentrate them on some good young 
man. And he would have to be mighty good. 
Fer a woman like you to know the love of a 
husband and children would do the world 
more good, and you, too, than if you wuz 
elected President of the United States. They 
is no doubt but that you would be a tremen- 
dous success at anything you undertook, and 
they is no doubt that a great career is awaitin’ 
you. But supposin’ you go ahead and have it, 
what have you had when you air through?— 
there is always an end, you know. You would 
have had one career. But supposin’ you take 
this other road that I’m a-pointin’ out to you— 
you may have a half-dozen careers in the lives 
of your children. Now you air a woman and 
I am a man, but I’ll bet I’m right when I say 
that a woman derives more happiness from the 
honors and glory that air showered on those 
her love has given to the world than all the 
joys and triumphs that kin; possibly come to 
her if she stands alone. They air a heap of 
things I don’t understand, but I know that 
is the nater of woman. My experience has 
taught me that the things that make you the 
happiest air the right things to do. Now 
wherever you go and whatever you do Uncle 
Jed has a mighty wish that you will be happy, 
and permanent happiness is built on love.” 


6 dows old man stopped talking. Miss Arms- 
worth was gazing out the window across 
the field of wheat stubble that stretched to the 
foot of the mountains in the far distance. But 
she saw neither the field nor the mountains. 
What she saw was something else—a man’s 
figure. Adamp mist came into her eyes. Her 
hands trembled and she arose abruptly. Plac- 
ing her hands in Uncle Jed’s she looked up at 
him wistfully. But words failed her. 

With a strong paternal impulse Uncle Jed 
patted her on the shoulder. ‘‘God bless you, 
young woman,” he said; ‘‘all things must come 
right for a woman like you.” 

With a gracious, womanly bow she passed 
out of the house. 

He followed her to the steps and watched 
her retreating form going down the path. 
When she reached the end of the path she 
turned, saw his tall form framed in the door, 
and waved him a bright farewell. 

The next day’s election showed quite plainly 
the effect of Uncle Jed’s rally. It would be 
a pity to tell just how few votes Aunt Sadie 
received. 

About a year after Uncle Jed had taken 
charge of the destinies of Dead Gulch he 
received a message and in answer to it pre- 
sented himself at the door of a handsome resi- 
dence on Arapahoe Street in Denver. A maid 
opened the door to him and ushered him into 
the drawing-room. A moment later a tall, 
striking young fellow entered. He was fol- 
lowed by his wife, who was smiling radiantly 
and carrying a curious-looking bundle. 

“Uncle Jed,”’ she said, “allow me to present 
my husband, Mr. Griscom, and my son here, 
Master Jedediah Griscom.”’ 

Uncle Jed reached for the curious bundle 
eagerly. He drew it tenderly but passionately 
to his breast. 

“Well, I swan!” he faltered. 







































































































Sunburn Cream 


Do you know that one of 
the simplest and quickest 
ways to relieve SUNBURN 
is to apply gently 


@ 

, Honey and C 
Hinds “x2. Cream 
And you can materially modify the effect of 
sun and wind upon the skin by using this long- 


established and thoroughly reliable cream _ be- 
fore exposure and again on returning indoors. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is so cool- 
ing and refreshing, so agreeable to use because 
of its snow-white purity, that for years it has 
become the standard of toilet creams in thou- 
sands of refined homes. 


It is selling everywhere,—Hinds Liquid Cream 
in bottles, 50c. Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Let us mail you a free trial bottle and tube 
Why not write NOW—a letter or card? 


A. S. HINDS 


40 West Street Portland, Maine 
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Common Sense 
in Stockings 
A shape that lasts; good 


materials; a smooth fit with- 


out the needless, uncomfort- 
able seam, at moderate price —this 
is the common sense of stockings, 
the demand met by 


BURSON 


Fashioned Hose 


Heretofore, the-fit of stockings has been 
put in afterwards: ironed in, or sewed in. 
But the ironed shape comes out in the wash 
and the stitched shape has the rough, easily 
torn seam that often hurts the skin; but 
the Burson shape is knit into the stocking; 
the yarn is woven exactly to fit the model. 

And Burson models are made to suit 
different sizes of women—from Extra 
Sizes to ‘*‘Sylph’’ for the slender figure. 
All of excellent materials —at moderate 
prices—19c, 25c, 35c, 50c and 75c the 
pair, depending on material. 

Remember to say ‘‘Burson’’— the com- 
mon sense of stockings. At your dealer’s 
or direct from us, 


Burson Knitting Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 



























F Gift Golf or Bridge 
OF UTS Whist Prizes 
Thermos as a gift never disappoints and is never 
exchanged. One cannot have too many Thermos 
articles. They are handsome in appearance and 
everyone has an everyday use for Thermos. For 
keeping ice-water and other beverages cold in the 
home, for serving hot drinkables at luncheons, card 
parties, etc., for carrying hot or cold drinks on 
motor, fishing, hunting and boating trips and when 
traveling, for keeping baby’s milk cold, clean, 
germ and fly proof, and for countless other uses, 
nothing takes the place of Thermos. \ / 







Thermos keeps liquids ice cold for 3 days or 
steaming hot for 24 hours, 
Thermos Bottles $1 up. Thermos Carafe $5. 
On Sale at Best Stores. 


There is only one gerezezne Thermos. If your dealer 
will notsell you products plainly stamped ‘*Thermos”’ 
on the bottom of each article, we will ship you express 
prepaid upon receipt of price. Write for Catalog. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 


Thermos Building, New York 
Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 





















Send Your Name 

We will send you full instruc- 
tions how to organize a suc- 
cessful band. Lots of money 
and fun; this is campaign year. 
Easy payments accepted on instruments, 


LYON & HEALY 
25-98 East Adams St., Chicago 


FOOT PAINS 
Flat Foot, Broken Arch, Weak 
Ankles, etc., cam be relieved and 
prevented, and trouble in walking 
and many leg and back pains ban- 
ished only by wearing Anatomik 
r Shoes. Endorsed by physicians. 
Thousands (men, women and children), especially those over- 
weight or who have to stand or walk much, have ez 








greater foot-comfort than they thought possible. Write 
Jor free Booklet, showing why only the real Anatomik 
with this trademark inside can satisfy your feet, and 
name of dealer nearest you who sells thein. 


Anatomik Footwear Co., 116 E.13th 8t.,New York 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce ‘Dress Goods, Hdkfs, and Petticoats. Quick sales. 
~ Big profits. Best line—lowest prices—sold through agents only. No 
money required. New Fall patterns now ready. Samples and case 
free. Standard Dress Goods Co., Desk 13-H, Binghamton, N.Y 














MY GREATEST 
EXPERIENCE AS A 
GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


My work was done, that experience ended. 
My mother had recovered her poise’and health. 
She was a young woman still, only just past 
fifty, and quite capable of taking up the reins 
of management. The drudgery of the farm 
work had been eliminated, both indoors and out- 
doors, by scientific methods and labor-saving 
devices. True there was work enough to keep 
us both busy, but a woman could be hired in 
my place now. My brother was in an assured 
position. The farm was on a paying basis. 
Dick had learned how to spend his leisure 
hours to advantage, knew where to go for 
scientific knowledge, had a widening circle of 
intelligent friends. I could have remained, 
but I should have been merely drifting into 
the position of the indispensable old maid who 
is giving up her own heritage of home and 
love, and is benefiting no one thereby. Also 
I should have been keeping my brother from 
a home life of his own, for he was too loyal 
to me to put another in my place while 
I remained. 

I never regretted the decision which marked 
the beginning of my greatest experience as a 
girl. I am glad that I gave the promise which 
ended it—and my girlhood. 


The Reform of a Snob 


Another Girl’s Experience 


T WAS at the beginning of the summer after 
my first year spent in one of the best girls’ 
schools in the East that I, a Western girl, was 
overwhelmed by the fact that, according to the 
views of the girls with whom I had associated 
during the past nine months, my home and my 
parents and my brother were very “ordinary,” 
and to be “‘ordinary” or “common” was 
disastrous indeed! 

It came to me first when I stopped on the 
landing on my way downstairs and looked into 
our living-room below. On the floor were rugs 
of no particular colors and no particular de- 
sign; a hideous, ornamental mantel surmounted 
the big fireplace; chairs of nearly every descrip- 
tion, from clumsy monstrosities to my mother’s 
mahogany rocker, were scattered about; and, 
worst of all, some of my first attempts at paint- 
ing, all in gorgeous gilt frames, hung upon the 
walls, one of them portraying a broken-backed 
robin balancing himself upon a barley stalk. 

Then I thought of the soft-toned rugs and the 
subdued lights of the reception-hall in Jane’s 
home. Jane was my roommate at school, and 
I had visited her during the Easter vacation; 
and I remembered what she once said when 
we were on our way downstairs: ‘‘ Mother 
doesn’t like this hall at all, and she has engaged 
N , of New York, to redecorate it this 
spring.” What would she think of our hall? 





“F°HE shortcomings of my home did not annoy 

me so much, nor cause me so many bitter 
moments, however, as did my family’s utter 
disregard of the little niceties of good breeding. 
You see my father was a retired farmer who 
still retained a lively interest in everything 
concerning the farms. Often in the summer he 
would ‘“‘lend a hand” in the hayfield if help 
were scarce; and he would come home in the 
evening hot, dusty and perspiring, but happy, 
and sit down to supper in his shirtsleeves, his 
collar having been ripped off to afford him 
greater comfort. This had always passed my 
notice before, but my new code required a coat 
at the dining-table. Father, moreover, was 
inclined toward shortness, so he often arranged 
his napkin under his chin; and, if convenient, 
he occasionally drank his tea or coffee with his 
spoon sticking up in the cup. 

We had a servant girl only occasionally, so 
my mother and I were busy with the housework 
a great deal of the time. I did my part of the 
work cheerfully enough, but I never saw my 
mother standing over a hot stove until her face 
was crimson but that I was filled with resent- 
ment; I am sure I should gladly have done 
twice the work for the pleasure of seeing her 
sweep into the dining-room in a trailing dinner 
gown. Had we been in straitened circum- 
stances I believe I should not have been so 
critical; but my father could have bought out, 
twice over, the fathers of many of the girls who 
lived in homes that supported two servants at 
least, and a coachman besides. 

My brother, who was several years my 
senior, had been given the same opportunity of 
going away to school that I had, but he had 
chosen business instead—that of a hardware 
dealer. It was a bitter thought to me that my 
big, honest, kind-hearted brother would be 
made sport of very likely by my new girl 
friends. He did not manicure his nails, he was 
not a “‘ Frat”? man, and he did not so much as 
own a dress suit. Table manners? Well—at 
dinner one day I chanced to see him cutting up 
his lettuce with his knife! Had not a girl who 
had entered school a few weeks late been caught 
doing that same thing, and was she not avoided 
thereafter as being undesirable? 

This state of affairs went on throughout 
that summer and the summer following, sum- 
mers that were strange mixtures of gayety 
and happiness, resentment and despondency. 
There would be days at a time when I enter- 
tained the large-minded idea of ‘‘What do I 
care?” Then at supper-time Father would cool 
his tea by pouring it into the saucer, or Mother 
would say “‘ Ain’t,”” and I would decide that 
I did care very much after all. 


\ 7HEN I was away at school the thing that 

annoyed me most was the sneaking feeling 
that I was a hypocrite, and was untrue to those 
at home. Of course my friends knew I lived 
in acountry place; and they knew my family— 
even down to old Czsar, the dog—from the 
photographs of all of them framed and hung on 
the wall in our room; but it rankled within me 
that, although I had visited several of my best 
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é lake Music Lessons 


MASTER TEACHERS 


You Can Take a Complete 
Conservatory Course 


Either Student’s or Teacher’s, and learn 
to play, sing or teach correctly and artis- 
tically, in your spare time at home, at 
small expense, by the University Ex- 
tension Method, which is now used 
by leading colleges of the country. 


We have successfully taught thousands 
of ambitious musical people during the 
past nine years—mothers to teach their Endorse our Lessons 
children, young women to preparetoteach, * a 
established teachers to increase their efficiency, married men and women to revive their interest 
in music—vocalists, violinists, cornetists— ministers, doctors, lawyers, school teachers, etc. No 
matter where you live, what your previous training in music has been, or what your present 
ambitions may be, here is your opportunity to get music lessons from master teachers right in 
your own home, and thus satisfy your desire for a thorough musical education. 


Faculty of Eminent Teachers 


Our Faculty is composed of artists of international reputation, trained by the best American 
and European masters. Each member is a specialist and has had years of successful teaching 
experience in his particular branch of music. No matter how far you wish to carry your mu- 
sical study, you will have the satisfaction of knowing that you are receiving the best instruction 
obtainable anywhere. We teach the following branches of music: 

Student’s or : 


PIAN Tinaheis Cours 


by Wm. H. Sherwood 


eminent concert player and teacher, pupil 
of Liszt, Kullak, Dr. Mason and Deppe. 
The two former were pupils of Czerny, who 
in turn studied with the great Beethoven. 
Sherwood has covered every phase of piano 
playing and teaching, both technical and 
artistic, in these lessons. 


VOICE CULTURE 


with the aid of the Edison Phonograph 











Paderewski and other Great Artists 








by George Crampton 


graduate of the Royal College of Music, 
London, England, formerly a member of 
Queen Victoria’s private choir, Buckingham 
Palace. Noted baritone singer and eminent 
teacher of the art of singing. 


Harmon Counterpoint and Composition by Adolph Rosenbecker, pupil of Richter, emi- 
sFaTMONY vent composer and conductor, and Daniel Protheroe, eminent composer, 
director of Lyric and Arion Musical Clubs, and of the choir of Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus’ church. 
Histor Analysis and Appreciation of Music by Glenn Dillard Gunn, noted critic and 
sztscory teacher, musical editor of the Chicago Tribune. 


: ° . by Frances E. Clark, leading authority among Public School 
Public School Music xj." tees. 


Cornet Choral Conducting for Choir and Chorus Leaders, Violin, Organ, Mandolin, 
aaa Guitar and Banjo, by equally eminent teachers. 





Diplomas and Degrees Granted 


Our institution is the foremost school of music of its kind in the world and has a record of years 
of successful teaching experience. Our location is ideal, as Chicago has long been noted as a musical 
center on account of its famous musical organizations. We are members of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. We refer you to The National City Bank of Chicago or any business house in Chicago. 
We are organized under the State Laws of Illinois, and are authorized to issue Diplomas and Degrees 
in Music. These honors from our School give great prestige. First, because our Faculty is made up 
of great artists; Second, because our standard of work is so high; Third, because our lessons are so 
highly endorsed by so many great musicians. 


Our “Binding Guarantee” to refund every cent paid for lessons, if you are not 


thoroughly satisfied with your progress after completing 
one of our courses, is conclusive evidence of our sincerity and ability to successfully teach music by 
the University Extension Correspondence Method which has so many advantages in its favor. 


Valuable Art Catalog FREE 








Our valuable 80-page illustrated Art Catalog, | servatory of Music; Reverend Dr. Frank W. 


which we will send you absolutely free, explains 
this exceptional opportunity to study music under 
master teachers, at your home, during your spare 
time. It contains letters of endorsement from 
such famous authorities as Paderewski, eminent 
virtuoso; Leschetizky, Paderewski’s great teach- 
er; Emil Sauer, of the Vienna Conservatory; 
Moszkowski, famous Parisian composer and 
teacher; Guilmant, world famous French Organ- 
ist; P.C. Lutkin, Dean of the Northwestern 
University School of Music; Walter Damrosch, 
Director of the New York Symphony Orchestra; 
John Philip Sousa, King of Band men; H. P. 
Chelius, ten years director of the Boston Con- 


Gunsaulus, President of Armour Institute, and 
many others, including teachers and students who 
are taking our lessons; also interesting extracts 
from our lessons, and a fund of musical informa- 
tion, such as short biographical sketches, plioto- 
graphs of famous musicians, a dictionary of 
musical terms, also a photograph of our valuable 
diploma and a copy of our “ Binding Guarantee” 
of satisfaction, etc. Get this beautiful catalog free. 
It will help you to plan your musical study as a 
student or teacher. 


A limited number of partial scholarships 
available to early applicants. Fill 





in and mail coupon now. 


SIEGEL-MYERS 


Correspondence School of Music 














170 Monon Block, Chicago | 


| MAIL THE COUPON FOR FREE ART CATALOG }=====-=s==0~ 


Registrar: Siegel-Myers Correspondence School of Music 
170 Monon Block, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, free of all expense, your beautiful Art Catalog, with full particulars and terms 
of your music lessons at home, under master teachers. 





Name 
Street Address 


City or Town State 





Age _— Do you play? Do you sing? Do you teach? - 


Do you wish to prepare to teach? Have you studied Harmony thoroughly ?- - ye 


What musical instruction have you had? et ; : staielatac 


In which of the above courses are you most interested ? ———___ eam. 

















the tobacco 
odor on 
your 
breath.” 


PE BECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


removes‘ tobacco breath’’ and all 
unpleasant mouth odors as com- 
pletely as it cleans and whitens 
tobacco-stained or neglected 
teeth. Your need for it is imper- 
ative not only for this, but because 
of its wonderful efficiency in over- 
coming ‘‘acid mouth.’’ For, 








whether we know it or not, almost all 
of us are suffering from this cause of 
95% of all tooth decay. 


The simplest, cheapest and most 

| delightful way to prevent toothache 
and decayed teeth is to ask your 
druggist for tubes of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste for yourself and your family. If 





you would like to try it before buying, 
send your name and we will mail youa 


Ten Day Trial Tube, FREE 


With the sample we send ‘‘Acid 
Test Papers,’’ so that you can tell 
whether or not you have acid mouth. 


ratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, 
Germany, and is sold everywhere in 
large 50c tubes. Only a little is needed 
at each brushing — it is very economical. 


Pebeco is the product of the hygienic labo- 


LEHN & FINK 
Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 


121 William Street New York 
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MARK 


mmonia 


A little softens the water, in- 
vigorates and is exhilarating 
and absolutely cleansing. Gives 
pleasant feeling of new life to 
the skin. 

Teaspoonful in basin of 
water makes an excellent 
shampoo. Different sizes at 
grocers. But insist on hav- 
ing what you ask for. 


Beautiful Balancing Bird 
MAILED FREE 


Instructive, interesting toy 
for children, free, with our 
book describing dozens of 
ways to lessen labor. Address 
Columbia Chemical Works 

Established 1880 


46 Sedgwick St., Brooklyn, N.Y, =x 
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If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 
you may earn $12to$30 a week ; we offer you 
Z advantages not given by any other school; 
the oldest school; lowest cost; home study; 
five courses from which to choose; you 
start at any time; experienced instructors; 
diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE STUDENT: 

ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 
practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to 
the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sent free. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


















Ball-Cup Nipple FREE. 


We want every mother of a nursing babe to try 
the only ball-cup nipple... Send us your address 
on a postcard, with druggist’s name, and we 
will mail you one. Fits any small neck bot- 

tle. Only nipple with open food-cupand pro- 
tected orifice at bottom — will not collapse, 
feeds regularly. State baby’s age, kind and quantity of .. 


Lives Bates Seti Co 1347 Main St., Buffalo, N 
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MY GREATEST 
EXPERIENCE AS A 
GIRL 
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friends in their homes, and always spent every 
Easter vacation with Jane in Philadelphia, I 
had never asked one of the girls to visit me. 

It was just before the Easter vacation of my 
third year that I fought my fight to a finish. 
Half a dozen of us were having a chafing-dish 
supper in our room, and before we separated 
for the night we grew sentimental over the fact 
that we had only one year more of school life 
together; and we vowed eternal affection for 
one another. 

After the lights were out and we were in our 
cots I was too miserable and unhappy to go to 
sleep. Over and over again I would think: 
‘*Not one of the girls knows me as I really am.” 
I knew all my best friends in their homes as 
well as at school, but they knew me only up to 
a certain point. I grew hot and cold by turns 
in spurring myself to the decision that my best 
three friends must visit me before the beginning 
of our last year. They might consider me 
common, provincial—even ill-bred, although 
that I knew I was not; but I must know how 
the real ‘“‘I’’ stood with them, even though it 
cost me their friendship and my place in the 
school. At once I slipped out of bed and scrib- 
bled a note to Father and Mother, begging 
their permission to ask my friends to visit 
me. ThenI dropped the letter down the mail 
chute to protect myself against reconsidering. 


FTER a week of anxiety and uncertainty 
Mother’s letter came, and with it a jolly 
note to all four of us from Father. I showed 
the letters to the girls immediately and they 
accepted at once. I assured them that they 
might find time heavy on their hands, and 
that, socially, our little town could offer them 
nothing; but I should have choked rather than 
have said: ‘‘ My mother is not fashionable, but 
you will love her,” or ‘‘ My father is just a plain 
kind of a father, but I know you will like him.” 
Well, the girls came and they had not been 
with us a day before a sense of peace enveloped 
me—such absolute peace as I had not known 
for three years; and with its coming all 
criticism and bitterness disappeared. 

We had a splendid time all summer long. 
Father put up a tent near the little lake on one 
of our farms, and, with three or four more 
friends of mine from the town, we camped 
there for a week, sewing and singing and romp- 
ing. The woman whom Mother had engaged to 
assist with the housework was very slow, but 
the girls helped to wipe dishes and to dust; and 
Jane could make the most delicious desserts. 

I scarcely know to what to attribute my 
popularity at school that last year; perhaps 
to a clear conscience and a feeling that “ All’s 
right with the world.” 

For a short time during the summer after 
we were graduated the girls visited me again; 
then three of us went on a trip to Canada. 
Jane, however, stayed on. You see she had not 
yet finished the wedding plans, for Jane and 
my brother were to be married in September. 


The Matter of Beauty 
What it Meant to This Girl 


HOSE of my readers who were born beau- 

tiful probably will not be able to realize 
what it means to a plain and homely girl to see 
others gifted by Mother Nature with fine fea- 
tures and admired because of them. I was 
plain—not really homely, but undeniably 
plain. My hair was short and straight and 
never seemed to keep tidy; my lips were thick 
and I was as pale asa ghost. The only redeem- 
ing feature of my whole face was my eyes, 
which were unusually large and bright; and 
my skin, though pale, was a clear olive color 
and without a blemish. 

Now if there was one thing I loved it was 
beauty—beauty in any form. I adored flowers 
and beautiful scenery, and in school my chums 
were always the beauties of the class. When I 
looked at the other girls it seemed as if Nature 
had deliberately cheated me out of something 
my soul longed for. 

Despite my not being beautiful I believe I 
was one of the most popular girls in school. 
Whether my mates, at that age, realized that 
I acted as a foil to them, or whether it was be- 
cause I studied unceasingly and helped them 
out, Ido not know. But I do know that there 
was never any jealousy when I skipped a class 
and they were left back; although it caused 
me the greatest heartache when one of my best 
chums—a real blond, doll-like girl—was left 
two classes behind me and picked out quite a 
pretty girl for her best friend. I had simply 
worshiped her, and if she had only selected a 
homely girl I could have blamed it on some- 
thing I had maybe unconsciously done. But 
the girl she chose was pretty, and I thought 
that if I had only been beautiful she would have 
kept the first place for me. 


DATE that day as the turning-point in that 

part of my life. I had come home feeling as 
though the whole world had turned against 
me. At night I went to my room tired out. I 
hated every one. I had said my prayers with 
a good deal of faith before, and I am afraid 
I prayed more for beauty than for goodness; 
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‘Isis both Food and Drink 
ELCH’S is not a 


manufactured drink—it | © 
contains nothing but the properties \ 
supplied by nature. It is fruit 
nutrition in fluid form, It is good § 
for and relished by well people, in- 
valids and children. 


Welch's 


Che ao a a hoe 
Grape Juice 


WELCH’S is used in the making of sherbets, 
punches and many other dainty desserts and 


delicious drinks for all occasions. Write now 
for our free booklet of recipes. 




















Do more than ask for Grape Juice — 
ask for Welch’ s —and get it. 
Tf unable to get Welch’s of your dealer we will send a trial dozen 


bottles for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. Four-ounce boltle by 
mail, ten cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 





Let this laundress 
help you to— 


—keep your hands out of scalding suds, avoid a 
steam-filled kitchen and escape the exertion of 
rubbing clothes. 


This laundress is relieving hundreds of thou- 
sands of women from sweltering wash-days—a 
helper anyone can afford to have. This laundress 
is P. ann G.—The White Naphtha Soap. 


Use it and you will not need scald- 
ing water. P. ann G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap works best in lukewarm 
water. 





Use it and you will not have to boil 
clothes. P. ano G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap washes clothes beautifully clean 


TheWhite without boiling. 


Naphtha Soap Use it and you will do no hard rub- 
in the 


bing. P. ann G.—The White Naphtha 


Soap loosens the dirt while the clothes 
soak. 


You will not have a moment of 
hot, tiring, disagreeable effort. This 
modern method of washing clothes 
does all the hard work which for- 
merly made hot weather wash-days 
especially dreaded. All you have 
to do is follow the directions inside the blue 
wrapper. 


Blue) Wrapper 





Try acake. See for yourself that P. anv G. — 
The White Naphtha Soap will ease things for 
you these hot summer days. 
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but this night I made up my mind that prayer 
was useless. In the bitterness of my spirit I 
tried not to pray; but the force of habit was so 


AY e . : 
7 : eo \ m ——w saw y 
strong that I started my prayer, and finished CS -- Sige ee 
in a fit of violent weeping. 


The next day I read an article entitled, ie 
“How to be Beautiful.” It gave such a de- PRAC TIC AL KNOWLEDCE 
F 








tailed yet intricate account of how those who 
















were handicapped by Mother Nature might 


© 
overcome their faults that it took two or three 
readings before I quite understood it. I do not FO © ID VWALU is 
really remember the whole of the article, but it 


resulted in a realization of the fact that I must If S APPLICATSB ON fh N 


massage my face to bring color and to “‘ fatten” 


After any exercise 
use Lifebuoy in the bath 
































































































You can feel its refreshing, puri- it. It also prescribed a wee bit of rouge, if it DAINT y DISHES 
f in effec on your skin —and the were put on carefully. I did not then know “ . 
yl e . y as what rouge was; nor should I have dared to NE of the 1 hor oo ao gern 
skin soon shows it. bring it into the house or even to ask for it, as cn o he bi ues a h agg 
Li J : : I was never very brave at asking for things ‘oe Sevives. os — win le ~ Phen ; 
ifebuoy removes all perspiration 1 kay Bethe about friend of our grandmother’s day—Kingsford’s 
odors, and produces a gloriously clear Corn Starch. ? 
complexion I SHALL never forget how I spent my next While it is probable that Corn Starch is 
: morning! Mother had gone to the city and I known be some Pogeoeg ton ysis pg is 
Bathe with it—shampoo with it— was alone. I cannot remember what the recipe average housewie has little idea oF the grea 
9 Fash was they advised for the massage‘cream, but variety of its many uses and the delicious 
wash your hands with it—just once, of course I had none of the things which should | 4eSserts so easily made with it. Try these 
and the Lifebuoy habit has won you. have gone init; and asI didn’t have the money recipes, being sure to cook the custard CORN STARCH 
q ; to spend for cold cream I decided to make my thoroughly as instructed. : 
No ordinary soap can possibly do own. It consisted of melted suet, which I | — pas oe nage aatnga oe — Standard since 1848 
: - ice- sat orn Starch, one-quartercup cold milk, one-quarter 
the work that Lifebuoy performs. found in the ice-box, the juice of a lemon and cup sugar, pinch salt, two and one-quarter cups 
ae pe gree agp "es (ingo a few pte as y milk, one teaspoonful vanilla. Stir corn as ae aaa a are Pare 
rl ‘ rops of glycerin which I added to the mixture. starch and cold milk together adding sugar an i ingsford’s 
It's the soap with the clean smell Somehow or other it didn’t mix very well, but calt. Four we saan sow oe a e — aneats pe rt 
I stirred it around and let it cool, and later joy- 1 > se Add vanilla. atirwell and orn rc 
; * boiler twelve minutes. va , stirw 
] . fully carried it up to my room and hid it under as — —< — to - m P Custards,Charlottes, Blanc Mange, 
ps : or Chocolate Blanc Mange melt one square o ‘ 
\ — riage sinus ao d gael ais ae pi tg chocolate + ple Font coe oy ead pee and Puddings. You need the ex- 
EA , with hot milk and add tothe rest of the corn starc : : 
H LTH SOAP skin. The odor was horrible, and my pillows and milk. Sweeten to taste. treme purity and delicacy of 
For Toilet, Bath and Shampoo were greasy, which I explained to my mother Lemon Meringue Pie. One yo sugar, juice —4 Kingsford’s for these desserts. 
by saying that my hands were chapped and I grated rind of onelarge lemon (or two small ones), e > 
inci had rubbedsomesuet onthem. Thiswas partly | Bete of putter ee of an seg and two cups boting || Ordinary corn starch won't do. 
5c orGrocer’s. It he true, so my conscience did not trouble me; for move Se back of stove, es add three level gable Kingsford’s costs no 
bist a lie in our house was a grave crime. I th spoonfuls o ngsford’s Corn Starch which has S seems W 
Taal ses oes scrubbed my face with ocho A Gawik oes cg ~ ag Pe ag del naa tivand N ae rane? k 4 . “ © 
LEVER B S ° ‘ = ou eaten. SS!) [anGSFor - 
a said that would produce circulation) and put and boil fortwo minutes, stirring constantly. Pour N pNxgszORp: sal T1S. we inte 
amas my hair in crimpsevery night. Needless tosay I into crust which has been lates baked. \| |e rior substitutes? 
F did not get a great amount of sleep, for the hair 9 aa ge roe: ie aa ne disse RBS WS ge Nae bint te Cock: Book 
crimps gave me a headache and my face was sore — eae P ge slg Aca agg es naire cc sercteer ss We Wy a é 
from the scrubbing and pained m heer I had cup Kingsford’s Corn Starch, one-half teaspoonfu i \ eek Le A—168 of the best reci- 
5 if I € oreatteri na salt, one-halfcup lard (or half butter and half lard xy es you ever tried. It’s 
rubbed my home-made massage cream into it. if a t. eo and — - oe RS RN STARCH sah just send ‘your 
I stopped the massage treatment after a using the hands to toss lightly together. (Never Cl] | exencaace Fea voce. ie 
itd ‘ ‘ knead pie dough or it will be tough.) Moisten : Carasen team, a on ost card. 
week’s trial, as, although it certainly made my with 3tablespoonfuls of ice water, only just enough \ ree si 
cheeks red during the process, the red faded, 2 roll out. Use as little dry flour as possible in S T. KINGSFORD & SON 
leaving me as pale as ever save for a few red the process. N Nati ’ 
: : : : tional Starch Co., Suc’rs 
spots which were infinitely worse than the There 1s scarcely an item in the family \ . Oswego,N.Y. 
‘ natural condition and pained me considerably. grocers - that is a mtg hs ae oe se 
Steske Shortly after this I began to go to High School, oe SS ee ee ee oo . 
} and the work told on me, as I had never been results it will be well to see that Kingsford 2 To have the clothes 1ron up 
Best Cooks i very strong. Before this there had always Corn Starch is supplied and not an inferior white and crisp use this pure 
L P sere : been a certain satisfaction in being at the head groan - ” i nate ai lam 
? . : a oe : ’ ary eae See : ther interesting recipes will appear later in this a rT 
i ea & errins Sau Co. f ae “6s — lee i pdepatngy dena column or you can gpaete me ge srs New York P 
‘ : aS ve ars close City, for a complete cook book of dainty desserts 
t — e ie re and subtle i to any of the girls to confide inthem, The older which will be sent free. {NGS FORD: 
flavor which no other H girls—or rather the type that used cosmetics—I Kw S$ 


° ; was a little afraid of and in my heart despised, TR le EXPERT ENCED W 
condiment possesses, ! and I felt ashamed to tell the girls I liked that OQ S E G oO 
LEA & PERRINS'§| arx:secn LAUNDRESS GIVES | SILVER GLOSS 
fe FTER I had left High School, and during 
) along illness, I read a book explaining the S&S A R Cc Hi 
S A U Cc E ‘i influences of the mind over the body. I began ADVICE Te THOSE Wii . - 

j to see really what was wrong with me. It may cost a little more in the 
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The book was written so logically and made LAY NDRY TROU BLES box but measure the amount used 
Imparts a delightful relish to Soups, such an impression on me that I decided to try 


, sas and the results obtained as against 
Fish, Gravies. Stews. Chops d } thought control. When arising I would say: ran 

Salad Srebices. pe aahinan “T am beautiful. Life is full of beauty. I am ASHING and ironing should not be other starches and you save by 

A Digestive. i going to be beautiful all day. I am going to do anything like the task that they are using it. 
Sa ~ 1S DUNCAN'S Sons, 1 ~ 2 hg ne to idhcapnd nig ul I must sets - sey, Soe In fact, ya Kingsford’s Oswego Silver Gloss 

Agents, N. Y. H »€ good. did more for me than any one can gently done er @ worry an e lat . 

imagine. I smiled instead of pouting, and I results are a delight to the housewife. known to fine Laundresses 
began to realize that the bad shape of my A great deal depends on the selection of everywhere—and to three gener- 


mouth was due to biting my lips. I gained the right materials. Starch for instance has ations of American housekeepers 
control of my temper. When any one said everything to do with your success. Good as the ever reliable starch for hot 















anything that hurt I smiled and tried to be starch will actually improve the appearance ; : 

more pleasant than usual. I took deep breaths. of bad washing and poor starch will do much or cold starching and for all kinds 
I began to feel stronger, healthier, happier. to ruin the appearance of the most thoroughly of work, coarse or fine. 

My day of greatest triumph came a few washed fabric. Insist on Kingsford’s 
months later. I was going down town in the Take the dainty whiteness and lightness Oswego Silver Gloss 
S ° train, and at the next station one of the girls in lingerie waists and fine underwear —it is Starch. Seethat 
pecia with whom I had eaten luncheon every day really as much a result of good starching as your grocer delivers 
during High School entered. I knew her di- perfect washing. Allstarch will stiffen fabrics, it—see that your 
F, rectly, although she failed to recognize me. cheap starches stain because the minerals laundress uses it. 
actory She looked at me twice and at last came over have not been removed and they leave tell- Sold in 11b., 3 lb. and 

: to where I sat. ; tale spots on the clothes, 2 en 
“I can’t remember your name,” she said, The sure way is to insist on Kingsford’s T. Kingsford & Son 

rice “but your face is so familiar. I know you 


Silver Gloss Starch, This starch is always 
pure, clean and uniform. You can depend on 


National Starch Co., Suc’rs 


were in my class once.” 
af BS on 10,000 I told her my name and asked if I had it absolutely. Kingsford’s has been used by 
3 Fj l C % changed. I could have hugged her when she good laundresses for three generations as the 
Ireiess Cookers said: ‘The expression ‘of your eyes is the reliable starch for hot or cold starching and 
same, Only you have grown so pretty.” for all kinds of work coarse or fine. 
The knowledge has never made me conceited For boiled starch mix Kingsford’s Silver Gloss 








Great offer—inside price—the famous, reliable 
RAPID. Fastest, most saving, best selling 





cooker made, 30 Days’ Free Trial. Saves your Meat or vain. It has given me confidence in myself Starch in cold water till the starch is thoroughly 
and Grocery Bills. Free Recipe Book tells how. Write and made me love everybody—the plain I love dissolved and perfectly Sgnecth. Then add the boil- 
Wm.C b. . . because of my own experience. : t sauti- ing water until it is of correct consistency and 
ampbell Co., Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. . pistes dates see ang and the beauti becomes clear. Add a little blue—taking care to 

: ful for beauty itself, for I believe now that for 








mix it thoroughly and carefully. Rub the starch 









a person to be really beautiful there must be no into the fabric very thoroughly for one ofthe secrets 
less of = of good starching is getting the starch into the 
Only $4.50 eas of Goodness. goods. After the starch is cooked thin itdown with 





Forthisbeautiful,solid quarter-sawed oak 
table. Sold only direct from factory. Gen- 
uine Brooks Master-Built construction. 


So if there are any of my readers who are cold water for fine lingerie. Dry the clothes inopen 
passing through that period between girlhood air, sprinkle carefully and iron with clean irons. 
wil lasta lifetime. Completed and fin- and womanhood, and just longing to be pretty, 

ished incolordesired—thenshippedin sec- re - H . , rs 
toma, Hasilyassembled nafecminuces I want to say to them one thing: If you will 
Height 30in. .top25in. square. Suitable for start now and try to develop a sunny nature 
sewing table, side table, orformagazi e ry =s¢i ; ‘ 
Free Furniture Book, illustrating 100 designs, and cheerful disposition you will grow to be 
Brooks sent onrequest. Mailapostal forit‘od@ay. Adcress fine, lovable and handsome women. * 

Table No. 300 Brooks Mfg. Co., 4008 Rust Ave, 1 


Remember: ‘The sunshine does not appear 















CANNING OF FRUIT 
JELLY MAKING 
JAMS AND PRESERVES 


Send for free booklet 
of directions and recipes 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. A, Box 161, New York 








“ “ first upon the face, but in the soul. The glad 
Wed Invitations, po! ieaeraret ~~ a smile that radiates the face is but a glimpse of 


sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for the soul’s sunshine.”’ 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L.OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1043 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

























































Read the Woodbury 
treatment for pro- 
tecting your skin 
when traveling. 










To protect the skin 
when traveling 


Bathe your face with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap several 
times during a day’s journey. 
Rub its lather gently over and 
over your face. Rinse and 
repeat with a fresh lather. 
Then bathe with clear water. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
made from a formula worked 
out by an authority on the 
skin. Itsrefreshing, stimulat- 
ing lather counteracts the irri- 
tation of the smoke and dust; 
relieves the “drying’’ effect 
of the heat. Make it a habit 
to use Woodbury’s regularly, 
wherever you are. It makes 
your skin active, so that it can 
withstand trying conditions, 
keeps it in perfect health. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. For 10c samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 
For 50c a copy of the Woodbury Book and samples of the 
Woodbury preparations. Write today to The Andrew 
Jergens Company, Department A, Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Slicker Coat for Boys andGirls | Storm Cape with School Bag 


Anew mannish rain garment 
cut to fit both boys and girls. 
It protects from ears to shoe- 
tops, from wind and rain— 
and itswaterproof, rubberized 
double material is wonder- 
fully tough and strong. The 


Thispretty garment envelops 
the child completely and af- 
fords perfect protection from 
rain, winds and cold. Made 
of rubberized silky finished 
material in all colors with a 


BESTYETTE Slicker is | ‘omy hoodlinedwithplaidsiti. 
practical, durable, sensible | Handy School Bag free with 
and stylish. Ages 4 to 14 | each BESTYETTE Storm 
years, Price $2.75 up. | Cape. Besureyou geta gen- 
Askyour dealer for Bestyette | uine BESTYETTE—the 
Slicker Coat or Storm Cape, | original Storm Cape. Ages 4 
or write us for Booklet. | to 1S years. Price $2.50 up. 
Bestyette Guarantee: ‘‘ Satisfaction oranew garment free.”’ 


New York Mackintosh Co., 20th St. and 6th Ave., New York 











reemans Face 
Powder” 


i 


Costs 25 cents, the top limit 
for real value in any powder. 
Most dealers keep it. 

















100,000 APRONS 


e Send us the 

ven Away 32%, 2 you 

dealer (who 

does not keep Dean Lockstitched Aprons and 

Rompers) with 7 cents for packing and tage and 
we will send you an Embroidered Round Apron. 


The W. H. Dean Co., new Youk city 








THE FIRST MAN IN 
HIS STATE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


Something was pulling at Margaret’s heart 
with an almost physical tug, but she forced 
herself to speak lightly. 

“You both had something to learn after- 
ward, you and the graduates—like the rest 
of us.” 

“Yes, that’s the beauty of life. There are 


* always unconquered worlds in that direction. 


Here is the place—that is my father at the 
gate. You see we are arriving unannounced. 
Sit still a moment, please.” 


E SPRANG out and fastened the horses 
with the quick skill of long experience, then 
came back and held up his hand to assist her to 
alight. It was all done in the most matter-of- 
fact and impersonal manner. The silent love- 
making which she had come to expect in his 
eyes had today been wholly banished. He 
might have been the most casual of courteous 
strangers. 

“Father, how are you? I was down at St. 
Vincent for a day, so I came up to see you. Ah, 
Mother!”’ 

A little old lady, white-haired and bent, 
marked with lines of toil and care that no ease 
in the present could remove, had come to the 
door and was peering uncertainly at Margaret. 

The Governor bent and gently kissed her. 

“Mother, this is a friend from Hillton— 
Miss Caldwell. She can’t stay very long, but 
we must stop long enough to have a cup of 
your good coffee. Will you make it? And 
may we come out into the kitchen and talk to 
you while you are doing it?” 

“No, no!” protested the little old lady with 
an apologetic look at Margaret for her blunder- 
ing son. “‘It is no place fora lady, the kitchen.” 

“You go into the garden and talk to your 
father. I am going to help your mother make 
the coffee,” said Margaret swiftly. 

There was a flash in Davidson’s eyes, in- 
stantly veiled. But for once his gift of ready 
speech failed him. He turned on his heel with- 
out aword and left the two women together. 


ARGARET never had any difficulty in 

winning strangers to ease, even strangers as 
shy as this little old lady who was eying her with 
mingled awe and curiosity—and something 
else! In ten minutes Miss Caldwell, with hat 
and gloves off, was cutting bread and butter 
while Mrs. Davidson was telling her in detail 
what a wonderful boy Alfred was. And ina 
little while Alfred returned with his father, and 
the coffee was served, and Margaret found that 
the burden of keeping the conversational ball 
in the air fell upon her; for though Davidson 
looked perfectly at ease and wore the whimsi- 
cal, self-protective smile which was the most 
familiar of his public expressions, he was 
uncommonly silent. 

And Margaret understood. Wonderful and 
overwhelming was the swift realization that 
she, and she only out of all his world, under- 
stood the longings and needs, the strength and 
weakness, of this strangely gifted and strangely 
placed man. She had often seen him moving 
a public audience with his magnetic voice, his 
ready and eloquent speech, and she had gone 
away with a vague unrest, feeling that it was 
but part of the man, and wondering what the 
unexplored half of his nature might be. Al- 
ways there had been a disturbing sense that 
she did not know him thoroughly, that there 
was something unrevealed, or, at any rate, 
unread. Now in a moment her uncertainty 
was turned to assurance. This was the other 
man, this simple, patient, straightforward son 
of peasant parents—and heir of the ages. She 
saw things in a new perspective, with new 
values and new realities overshadowing the 
old doubts. She talked gayly, but she would 
not meet his eyes lest her own should brim 
with tears. 


UT when the farewells were said, and 

Davidson had shaken out the lines and the 
horses broke into their eager, homeward trot, 
Margaret fell silent and apart. She had been 
too deeply moved for casual talk. She looked 
abroad over the commonplace country through 
which they drove with a new feeling. It had 
been the first home of a great man. Here his 


. ambition had been born, here he had looked 


at the narrow horizon and dreamed of another 
world beyond, here he had fought his way up 
and out, as the dragonfly painfully disengages 
its filmy wings. 

She looked up suddenly, drawn by the 
magnetism of his silent regard. He was look- 
ing at her steadily, wistfully, with all the un- 
avowed devotion which she had long evaded 
(and which had been strangely lacking on the 
drive out) infinitely deepened in his eyes— 
deepened beyond any plummet’s reach. Her 
glance strove to pierce it, was engulfed and 
sank. Then his words reached her, as though 
he knew they were no longer forbidden. 

“*T love you,”’ he said. And again: ‘I love 
you—love you!” 

Ah, no need to ask if his were the right to 
enter the garden inclosed! ‘He was there, 
within. The fountain sealed sprang forth at 
his words and the flowing waters were the 
waters of life. 

“T love you,” she echoed. The words fell 
from her lips as though new minted for her use, 
never before known to the speech of the race. 
“T—love you!” 

It was both a confession and a vow. 

































Modern Wafer 
That Men Like 


toasted to an appetizing brown. 









unique nutty flavor. 


Send for Sample Box 


receive a generous box of samples. 






Made of specially milled whole-wheat flour, 
baked (by modern methods) in white tile ovens 
on the top floor of the famous “Bakery with 
a Thousand Windows.” Buttered, salted and 


Swashine 


Toasted Whole Wheat Wafers 


We call them the man’s wafer because they 
are the one cracker he is sure to like, but 
women and children as well delight in their 


Use a postal and give your name and address and 
the name and address of your grocer and you will 


Ask your grocer for Sunshine Toasted Whole 
Wheat Wafers. They are one cf the Sunshine Specialties—the Quality Biscuits of America. 


Joose-Wies Biscurt (0. 455 Causeway Street 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
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Spending Money Getting Low? 


With the summer holidays half over, most young people 
are commencing to think about replenishing empty purses. 


Thousands of young folks have 
this summer been turning what 
would otherwise be idle hours 
into bright, shining dollars. You 
can join themif you wish todo so. 
We will pay a liberal monthly 
salary and an extra cash com- 


mission for looking after our re- 
newals and for introducing The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Saturday Evening Post to new 
readers. Your only investment is 
the whole or a part of your time. 
Send us a line of inquiry. 


Agency Division, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This shirt is our invention and our sole production. 


are not at all like it. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 


wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 


Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 20 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


(23) 


Mothers Have Told 


Mothers 


for a dozen years about the Rubens Infant 


Now the mothers of a million children use 
this ideal undergarment. 

No buttons, no open laps. 
and comfortable—easy to put on. 
thickness over all the front. 

Sold at little prices—at a trifling profit— 
so all mothers can afford it. 

So sensible that you are bound to adopt it. 
Go see it at your store. 


Snug-fitting 
A double 


Makeshift imitations 


' | 

Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this , 
label appears on the front of each garment. \ Vg h : 
! ' 

‘ ' 
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No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,98—550,233 

























































he se tubes ated the contents 
of baby's stomach under differ- 


entc Pyitallitelitce They explain W hy 


ae milk, when used for infant 


PY Tellitemetiteltl (elm otem iiievellits dl with 


ESKAYS 
FOOD 


[he tough, ( heesy curds, thatform 

hen plain cow's milk comes 1n con- 

tact with the gastric jun es, are shown 
in the bottle 
on the left. 
These curds 
are very indi- 
gestible and 
irritating to 
baby’s deli 
cate stomach. 


Eskay’s, 
addedto 
cow's milk, 
prevents the 
formation of 
these tough 
curds, and 
makes the 
soft, fine, eas- 
ily - digested 
flakes shown 
on the right. 


Fresh cow's 

milk, modified with Eskay’s, istheideal 
substitute for mother’s milk. It solves 
the all-important nursing problem. 


If your little one is not thriving, 
EW colors Ms Coltl (cM ol -Melst-el-d-te brite tte 
ately. “Ask your Doctor”—he knows 
and recommends Eskay’s Food. 


TEN FEEDINGS FREE 


Smith,Kline & FrenchCo.,429 Arch Street Philadelphia 

Gentlemen: Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay’s 
Food and your helpful book for mothers, ‘* How to Care 
for the Baby.”’ 


Name. 
Street and Number 
City and State. 



































h REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Buinty Mint Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 

For sale at all the Better Sort of Stores — 5c the 


Ounce and 5c, 10c and 25c Packets. 


SEN SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 



































The FULTONETTE 


An Automatic 


Folding Sulky = 
Absolutely Guaranteed 


SQ 
OMPACT . 
ONVENIENT 
OMFORTABLE 
OLLAPSIBLE 


The latest addition to the 
Fulton family, combining 
lightness, safety, style and ‘ave 
elegance for mother and Fy 
child. Write to-day for 
booklet and name of dealer who can 
supply you. 
















Licensed under 
Fulton Mfg. Co., 552 Fulton St., Chicago F. & L. Patents 














BEADS iistornenes Necaces Lanphais 


and hundreds of other pretty things to wear, to sell 
and for the home. Illustrated catalogue for a stamp. Address 


United Beadwork Co., 17 W.45th St., NewYork City 


© 100 Engraved Announcements $5.40, 
Invitations $6.75. 2envelopesfor each. 
Each add'l. 2c. 100engraved calling 
cards, $1. Write for samples and cor- 








rectforms. Royal Engraving Co., 814 Walnut, Phila., Pa. 


THE HURT WOMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


of feeling; and then he would respond by 
setting to his work with new energy and a 
twisting grin. 

She became tired, very tired, so that she 
held up hér hand with an effort while she sat 
on andon without complaint. And as the look 
of weariness grew it had within it that which 
deepened the delight in his eyes, the depth of 
his breathing, the tensity of his big frame as 
it crouched vulture-like over what was on the 
canvas and ruthlessly over what yet remained 
to be placed there. ‘Hold it!” he murmured 
from time to time; but that was all he said; 
it was all he had to say. 

The afternoon grew late and began to wane. 
The last rays of the setting sun had thrown her 
face deep in the shadow and an aureole of gold 
about her hair. His work was nearing the end; 
he was relaxing his grip on the brush even as 
that shadow fell. But it seemed to suggest a 
new idea. He sprang to his work afresh, with 
feverish haste lest the darkness should fall be- 
fore he had finished. ‘‘The shadow!” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘‘Of course! Why didn’t I 
think of the shadow?”’ And he chuckled while 
he worked. 


T LAST he jumped to his feet, cast his 
brushes on the table, raised his arms 
above his head, and yawned and stretched 
with a weariness he seemed to feel for the first 
time. He was too tired to feel much exultation 
in his achievement; in fact he did not so much 
as turn to glance at it. He was satisfied with 
the work; it was great work; he knew it was 
great work. But just now there seemed to be 
something else—something not quite defin- 
able—on his mind. He waited an instant for 
her to speak. 

‘Are you through? ”’ she asked simply. 

“Ves.” He said it dully, in bare assent, for 
something had somehow chilled the first flush 
of his triumph. 

Deep in hesitation he looked at her; his 
eyes were troubled. The darkness was falling 
rapidly, so that he had to peer at her in the 
half light. Even then he could not see her face 
clearly, but it seemed as if it might dimly 
suggest the face in the picture. The idea 
staggered him; it struck on his heart with a 
nameless dread. His mind was clearing as by 
magic, and he strode swiftly to her so that he 
might peer into her face. 

“Marion!” he cried. He took her in his 
arms and kissed her hair, her mouth, her eyes, 
the eyes into which he had been looking so 
deeply without knowing they were hers. He 
looked and looked in passionate protest 
against—he knew not what. But the eyes did 
not look at him; the long, silken lashes swept 
her cheek. 

“Marion!”” There was terror in his heart 
and in his voice; but she did not answer, she 
did not look up. He caught her face between 
his big, strong hands and turned it to the light, 
and looked and looked till at last she raised her 
eyes to his. It was the face of the picture: it 
was the face of the Hurt Woman! 

He sprang to the electric switch and flooded 
the room with light. ‘Come!’ he cried, and 
seized her by the arm. 


E DREW her to the canvas. 

She looked at it gravely. “It is a great 
picture, John,” she said. “‘I’m—I’m glad I 
was able to help.” 

He was looking at the picture, suddenly ab- 
sorbed, so that he did not see the sudden rush 
of tears that had sprung into her dry, wide- 
open eyes. 

“Tt’s marvelous!’’ he whispered. ‘It’s mar- 
velous! But ” Then his eyes sought her 
face. ‘“‘How did you look like that?” he 
asked slowly. ‘‘How should you look like 
that? Don’t you remember? I was to supply 
the—sorrow, the hurt!” 

“You did,” she said dully. 

His brows gathered into a frown. He looked 
at her a long time, while she stood before him 
listlessly, indifferent to his scrutiny. 

“T must go and get supper,” she said, moving 
mechanically toward the door. 

“Wait!” 

He was trying to remember. Something 
kept him from questioning her; something 
told him he must find his own understanding 
and his own solution. Strange he had not no- 
ticed, had not thought of it before! He had 
been absorbed; he had forgotten—forgotten! 
He had worked alone; it was his picture, not 
hers. He had forgotten—her! 

The truth flooded him like a blinding light. 
He gave one short, choking cry that made her 
turn, but he gained command of himself. The 
time for talk, the time for arguing, for protesta- 
tions and denials was gone, for there on the 
canvas was the lasting proof. 

Seizing a cloth and a bottle of turpentine 
he sprang to the easel. The next instant the 
“Portrait of the Hurt Woman” was a formless 
smudge. 





Acknowledgment of Copyright 


HE Editor of the page of Mothers’ Day 

Thoughts which appeared in the May, 1912, 
number of this magazine regrets that proper 
credit for the selection by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin was inadvertently omitted. The senti- 
ment is copyrighted by the A. M. Davis 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, for whom 
it was written exclusively, and must not be 
reprinted without their consent. 


You'll Fight for the Big 


NCE you’ ve found out how the 

Big Taste downs the big hunger 

of all outdoors, no picnic, yachting, 

motoring, fishing, hunting trip or any 
outdooring will see you without it. 

The Big Taste is the tantalizing 
taste of Underwood Deviled Ham, 
held in by two slices of fresh white 
bread. 

Taste the taste —the savory taste 
of good old-fashioned ham, cooked 
en casserole to keep in all the delicious 
ham taste of salt and sugar and hickory 
smoke; picked into tiniest shreds, 
and mixed with the famous spicy 
Underwood Deviled Dressing. Not 
hot — just hungrifying. 


Economical, 
to 24 sandwiches, 



























Taste 


Makes dozens of delicious dishes. 





Read this sandwich recipe, then send 
for the collection of famous Little Red 
Devil Recipes. 
post-card, mentioning your dealer's 
name, will bring you a copy. 


Your address on a 


Or send 1c for small can to try. 
Small can makes 12 


Made in a white, sunlit New 


England kitchen, whose pure food 
laws are older than Dr. Wiley’s. 


Taste the Big Taste now. Order 


a can of Underwood Deviled Ham 
from your grocer today. 


Made by William Underwood Co. , 


64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Taste The Taste 


Try Recipe No. 36—A Delicious Sandwich 


Slice thinly a loaf of fresh white bread. Spread the slices alternately with cream cheese and 


Underwood Deviled Ham. 


Put slices together, one of each kind, over a crisp lettuce leaf. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


“Branded With the Devil, But Fit For the Gods” 
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=) Easy Summer Dusting 


you can greatly lessen : summer housework, Cae everything 
spick and span, by using Liquid Veneer on a bit of cheese cloth. 


When You Dust With 





Trial Bottle Free Sf 


From a kitchen chair to a grand piano—from 

a hardwood floor to a chandelier — that’s fo 
the wide range of Liguip VENEER. 
the coupon today for free trial bottle. 6% 48-H Liquid Veneer Building 
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fr nd withou 
it Buffalo Specialty Company (f unn2 Suiginae se ny pare, sam. 
48-H Liquid Veneer Building fi ple bottle of LIQUID VENEER. | 
Buffalo, N. Y. Y ’ Ce eS ee 
Pd 
11 


Accept no substitute; insist 


HOME OIL, our new 


on the yellow package with 


lawn mowers 


product, is splendid for 











the black tilted letters 
LIQUID VENEER 
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| it not only carries off all the dust on the duster, but removes | 
"I all marks, stains, scratches, blemishes, ‘‘fog,’’ and at the same C 
I time brings out the natural grain and lustre of the wood, beau- , 
| tifying finishes of gilt, metal, enamel and lacquer. It de- wr 
é stroys germs and acts as a perfect disinfectant. Pa 
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That is the charm of music. 
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Journet 
Copy’t Dupont Copy’t Dupont Copy’t Dupont 


PIQUANT, delicate, and quaint are the lively 
rhythms of the fascinating music - romance, 
““Martha’’. It is all the more delicious because of its 
old-time qualities. Its light and pleasing harmonies 
and its country-fair and farmhouse atmosphere are as 
graciously appealing as in the days of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers to whom Flotow’s ‘‘ Martha’’ was 
a source of perennial delight. It is seldom heard on 
the grand opera stage nowadays and there is thus an 
extra interest to the superb new series of quartets from 
the second act of ‘‘ Martha’’, rendered for the Victor 
by Enrico Caruso, Frances Alda, Josephine Jacoby, 
and Marcel Journet, all celebrated singers. Nothing 
could be more captivating, for example, than the 
jolly, laughing Spinning Wheel Quartet as sung for the 
Victor by these artists. It will be recalled that two 
noblewomen, Lady Harriet and her friend Nancy, in 
a merry prank at the Richmond Fair, where they are 
disguised as servant girls, have accepted a shilling 
from two young and handsome farmers, thereby 
unwittingly binding themselves to menial service for 
a year. Off they have been packed to the farmhouse 
of Lionel and Plunkett, but once there they prove a 
balky and recalcitrant pair of damsels indeed. Their 
‘“‘masters”’ lead them to the spinning wheels, but they 
cannot make them spin. The drolleries of the give- 
and-take dialogue are caught in the lightsome spirit 
of the rhythm and this Victor Record bubbles over 
with dainty delight. At the 
close of the quartet Nancy, by a 
deft thrust of her foot, overturns 
the wheel and rushes from the 
room. The artists interpreting 
this pretty lyrical scene have 
achieved one of the most charm- 
ing of all Victor Records. 


Victor Red Seal Record 95209. 
Twelve-inch, $5. 


ARGARETE MATZEN- 
mb AUER, mezzo-soprano, who 
was one of the operatic sensations 
of the past season and a new-comer 
into the “stars of the first magnitude’, has recently 
joined the ranks of world-great artists who contribute 
to Victor music. Her magnificently rich voice is 


Caruso Alda Jacoby 
Copy’t Mishkin 





Matzenauer 
Copy’t Mishkin 





The (harm of the ‘Vietor. 


USIC is the sunlight of life. It touches the 

arid places and they become green again. It 

is good cheer to the downcast, entertainment 
to the light-hearted, rest to the worker. Brightness 
and happiness everywhere attend its coming”’. 
That is the charm of 
the Victor. It is an inexhaustible and sparkling spring 
of entertainment, placing at the direct command of 
everyone all the music of a/J the world. Merely a turn of the hand 
and the most exquisite vocal lyrics, the combined harmonies of all 
instruments, the masterpieces of mirth, are re-born in your own home. 


given free wing in the famous air, ‘‘Oh, Robert, My 
Beloved!” from Robert le Diable by Meyerbeer. The 
lyric is an outburst of mingled love and appeal for 
mercy toa stalwart man of battle. Into this air are 
charged the dramatic force and romantic fire for which 
Meyerbeer was celebrated, in spite of Wagner’s sneer 
at him as ‘‘a miserable music-maker’’. Madame Mat- 
zenauer, like some other ambitious stars, began a 
contralto and is now taking her place as a dramatic 
soprano. Her wide vocal range is disclosed in all its 
opulence in this record. 


Victor Red Seal Record 88365. Twelve-inch, $3. 


** Darling, I am growing old, 

Silver threads among the gold 
Shine upon my brow today; 
Life is fading fast away. 

‘When your hair is silver white, 
And your checks no longer bright 
With the roses of the May, 

I will kiss your lips and say— 

*O, my darling, mine alone, alone 
You have never older grown. 
Yes, my darling, mine alone, 
You have never older grown.’ ”’ 





“THE limpid Irish tenor of John 

McCormack flows in crystal 
stream as it pours forth from a 
new Victor Record the sweet, per- 
suasive sentiment of this ‘‘old home”’ song. Here are 
none of the flourishes of the ‘big pieces’, none of the 
dazzling brilliance of the operatic masterpieces. It is 
as though some fine-voiced ‘‘neighbor’’ had jusi 
stepped into the old homestead, hung his hat on a 
peg in the hall, and ‘‘consented”’ 
to sing a countryside favorite. 
Its feeling is straight from the 
heart and it goes straight to the 
heart. It is tender, simple, beau- 
tiful music—a Victor Record that 
will abide year after year in count- 
less thousands of households. 


Victor Red Seal Record 64260. 
Ten-inch, $1. 


NTILthe making of the Victor 
Pryor Record of Cappa’s Seventh 
Regiment March, the drum had 
defied all efforts at clear and satis- 
factory reproduction. But in this stirring military 
number, written by Eddie Quinn and dedicated to the 
leader of the famous Seventh Regiment Band of New 
York, the drum rings out with martial authority. 
The march is rendered with splendid vim by that 
sterling bandmaster, Arthur Pryor. Veritable volleys 
of drum beats in rapid fire start the pulse a-moving. 
The notes are clear, sharp, and thrilling in their 


McCormack 
Copy’t Foley 








Photo. Farrand 


No Victor owner ever exhausts the constantly 
replenished flow of Victor music. More than three 
thousand Victor Records, ranging from an entire grand 
opera to the latest popular songs and dance-tunes, 
reproduced by the greatest artists in the world, offer 
delights which are ever new, entertainment in ever- 
changing guise. And the lucky possessor of a Victor 
must constantly inform himself of the additions to Victor music, 
so frequently is its treasure-house enlarged by new masterpieces. The charm 
of the Victor never pales to the person who avails himself of the unfailing fresh- 
ness, beauty, and variety of Victor Records. 

A few suggestions from among more recent records: 


force. And in true band-fashion, 
they set the blood to tingling and 
the eye to sparkling. 
Victor Double-faced Record 17080. 
(Reverse Side: “The Skyrocket 
March’”’.) Ten-inch, 75 cents. 


LADIMIR DE PACH- 

MANN, consummate pianist, 
will never appear in America again. 
But to Victor owners, the passing of 
the artist does not mean the passing 
of his matchless art. For among 
the last times de Pachmann played 
in this country, he recorded, among other compo- 
sitions for the Victor, Chopin’s immortal Nocturne 
in F major (opus 15). “In this wondrous com- 
position”, one critic writes, ‘‘Chopin brushes the 
theme as with the gentle wings of a butterfly”. 
Its rippling cadences are irresistible, especially 
when they are heard in a dimly-lighted room. 
This Victor Record blends in perfect harmony the 
fascinating melody of Chopin and the supreme execu- 
tive ability of de Pachmann—now gone, together with 
his mass of flowing white hair, his eccentricities and 
his mannerisms, forever from the American concert 
stage. 





de Pachmann 
Photo. Elliott & Fry 


Victor Red Seal Record 74293. Twelve-inch, $1.50. 


| so Sand religious conviction, lofty majesty of 
thought and musical expression, and genius of the 
very highest rank have won for George Frederick 
Handel undoubted title as one of the world’s greatest 
composers. His noble ‘‘ Messiah” oratorio has become 
a vital part of the musical life of English-speaking 
peoples. Its depth of moral fervor and its wonderful 
power to sweep the minds of men 
away from temporal things into an 
exalted spiritual realm have uni- 
versally endeared it to those who 
aspire. Lucy Isabelle Marsh, 
whose fine soprano is so gratefully 
familiar to Victor circles, has ren- 
dered the inspiring air, ‘‘I Know 
that My Redeemer Liveth”’, with 
a beauty and sincerity that will 
straightway appeal to those who a 
find in music a sacred voice of Marsh 
high faith. 

















Victor Purple Label Record 70071, Twelve-inch, $1.25. 


Among the bnghtest of Victor entertainers: 


89030 Il Trovatore—Miserere, Act IV(Jtalian) 


Caruso, Alda and Metropolitan Chorus 12-inch 


88296 Mignon—Polonese (I’m Fair Titania) 


Luisa Tetrazzini 12-inch 


60031 Italian Street Song (From ‘‘ Naughty 
Marietta’) Marsh and Victor Light 


Opera Co. 10-inch 


64174 I’m Falling in Love with Some One 
(From ‘‘Naughty Marietta’’) 


John McCormack 10-inch 
64189 Good Bye, Sweet Day . Janet Spencer 10-inch 


31823 Gems from “The Pink Lady” 


Victor Light Opera Co. 12-inch 


35196 {Viet of Home (O liebe Heimat) 


Love’s Old Sweet Song. Neapolitan Trio 


Violin, Flute, Harp . Neapolitan Tio| 12-inch 


Casey Jones . . . Murray and Qt. | 


$4.00 16483 Moonlight in Jungle Land. . . 


Collins and Harlan 


3.00 The Garden of Roses. 


| My Garden that Blooms for You . 


John Barnes Wells! 


( Put on Your Old Grey Bonnet. Haydn Qt. } 
| It’s Hard to Kiss Your Sweetheart When | 19 inch 75 


5 
16377 : 
| the Last Kiss Means Good Bye. 
1 .00 . . . . 


1.00 


16467} -: - + Macdonough and Haydn Qt. 


Walter Van Brunt } 

1.00 New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
; Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) . 


1.25 Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any music you wish to hear, 
and give you a copy of the latest Victor 
monthly supplement which tells in detail 
about the newest Victor Records. 


(10-inch $0.75 


) 


f 10-inch 75 


“HIS MAST ERS VOICE 
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NE of the fancies of the 

present-day needle- 
worker incrochet isthe repro- 
duction of the old-fashioned 
crocheted tidy for the backs 
of modern chairs. Much- 
worn and discolored pieces are 
being copied in new threads, 
but fringe is not used so much 
as formerly, the crocheted 
edge seeming to have the 
preference. Some of the old 
patterns are suggestive of filet 
lace, as shown in the three 
special pieces illustrated on 
this page, both in the square- 
mesh background and in the 
bold relief of the patterns. 

The first piece above, on the 
left, has doubtless been sug- 
gested by a picture of a bowl 
of flowers. The border rep- 
resents aframe. In the sec- 
ond piece, Shown onthe right, 
the pattern very cleverly illus- 
trates the fable of the fox and 
the grapes. Both of these 
oblong pieces are suitable for 
the backs of Morris chairs, or 
for any upholstered chair with 
a high back. 

A graceful design is the 
old-fashioned high vase filled 
with atrailingrose vine. This 
piece has been appropriately 
finished with a narrow cro- 
cheted edge of a simple 
pattern, leaving, as it should, 
one’s whole interest centered 
in the vase. All motifs of 
figures or flowers which are 
to be brought out in relief 
should be evenly worked with 
close stitches. 
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A Flower Vase Makes a Beautiful Pattern for a Bedroom Chair or a Small Table Mat 
(Page 51) 
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HE beauty of crochet 

work and its adaptability 
to many purposes have given 
it precedence during the last 
year or two over almost every 
other kind of needlework. 
Old patterns from rare laces 
have been developed in its 
simple stitches with surpris- 
ing accuracy. Scores of de- 
sirable patterns of animals or 
figures have been confined 
mostly to filet lace or cross- 
stitch work, untilit was demon- 
strated that splendid results 
could be obtained in the same 
patterns if made with a hook 
and thread. 

A dainty and ornamental 
piece for a bedroom chair 
should be made of white linen 
thread, while the same pattern 
made of coarse linen thread 
or of carpet warp would result 
in something suitable for a 
den or porch chair, though 
the effect of both should be 
equally good. The simplicity 
of this work, however, is its 
chief charm, and the autumn 
and Christmas seasons prom- 
ise many new and lovely 
designs for every purpose. 

An enlarged print of any 
of these designs, showing the 
detail of the stitches, will be 
forwarded upon receipt of the 
price, fifteen cents, and two 
cents postage in stamps. 
Please write to the Needle- 
work Editors, in care of THE 
JOURNAL, for the prints or 
any other information desired 
regarding the work. 
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N THESE lingerie pillows 

both comfort and artistic 
quality have been charmingly 
combined. The four good 
embroidered designs made of 
sheer linen were contributed 
by Mrs. Lilian Barton Wilson. 
The dainty batiste pillow 
worked in cross-stitch, by a 
Western contributor, would be 
cool and soft enough for a 
baby’s head. 

The edges of these pillows 
show a delightful variety of 
trimmings in deep hemstitched 
hems, ruffles and lace. Cro- 
cheted lace may be used in- 
stead of the filet. 


HE borders on these guest 

towels show four favorite 
kinds of needlework: embroid- 
ery, cross-stitch, Swedish 
weaving and darning. Allare 
in good taste, serviceable, neat 
and inexpensive. 




















WORKING diagram in 
Swedish weaving will be 
found in the Embroidery Book 
for August, price ten cents, 
Postage five. ‘Transfer pat- 
terns Nos. 14526 and 14527 
(each including two designs) 
can be supplied for fifteen cents 
each, and No. 14525 (six de- 
signs ) for ten cents, post-free. 
Order from your nearest 
dealer in LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL patterns; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern and 
inclosing the price to the Pat- 
tern Department, THE LapIEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 





MALL monograms or 
initials may be worked on 
the towels above the borders 
if desired. 
The Needlework Editors will 
be glad to answer inquiries if 
postage is inclosed. 
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Madam, 
Mail Your Re- 
quest for Our Fall 
and Winter Style Book Today 


Thousands of requests from cus- 
tomers and friends are received 
daily—send in yours today. 

Our entire buying organization 
is now busy gathering The World’s 
Best Styles for Fall and Winter. 

You will want to be posted. Re- 
serve your Catalog today. Ask for 
book No. 202. Do not delay or 
forget. Write today sure. 
B1665—Advance Model in Dainty Silk Waist, 
beautifully tailored as illustrated, in black, 
navy blue or brown—all ladies’ or $Jis 
misses’ Sizes. Value$4. Price Prepaid — 

Our Mid-Season Book 


of stylish Summer apparel, is being mailed 
daily. We will send you a copy upon request. 

















HILIPSBORN 


“Che Outer Garment House 


212-214 W. ADAMS ST, CHICAGO 








Design No. 8063. Size, 17x 22 inches 


GIVEN 


Pillow Top and Back 


Here is the latest thing in the very popular 
conventional design for pillow tops. We are 
making this special offer now in order to intro- 
duce Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian Floss 
into every homein America. It is of pure linen 
Rassian Crash, stampedand hand-tinted,ready to 
be embroidered in beautiful shades of olive green 
and delft blue. On this great offer we give youan 
entire pillow outfit. It includes the following: 

One Pillow Top, pure linen Russian crash, size 

17x22 inches, with design hand-tinted. 

One Pillow Back. 

One Illustrated Easy Lesson, showing you 

just how to take every stitch. 

One Copy New Latest Premium Art Book, 

illustrating over 500 designs in silk embroidery, 


Send Today W<,,™2*¢, this 

y gent offer in order 
to introduce to you Richardson’s Grand Prize 
Grecian Floss. All we ask of you is that you 
send us 380c in stamps or silver to cover the cost of 
six skeins of Richardson’s Grand Prize Wash 
Embroidery Silk to commence work with— 
the regular retail price and postage on package. 
Send us name of your dealer. Do not wait; send 
TODAY. Enclose only 30c. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


305.9 W. Adams St., Dept. 201Z, CHICAGO 
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Practical Training in 


NURSING 


3 Year Course Six Scholarships 





The course is thorough and complete — an 
unexcelled, practical and theoretical training 
in Cook County Hospital, including chil- 
dren’s wards. Special Obstetrics in Lying-In 
Hospital. Private duty in private institu- 
tions. Practical coursesin Dietetics, Physical 
Culture and Massage. 


The Advantages of This School Are Many: 
Commodious Nurses’ Home. Graduates assisted 
to positions. Monthly payments to students. 
Diplomas recog: in states. For full 
Darticulars address, The Superintendent, 

ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


509 Honore St. ‘Founded 1880) CHICAGO 
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1e Sewers 


By the Needlework Editors 





7071 


















7071-14535 


RANSFER pattern No. 14498 may 

be adapted for the cross-stitch work, 

and pattern No. 6479 for cutting this 
pretty nightgown. 

Use solid stitch and punched work for 

the embroidery on nightgown No. 6477. 


. 


14082 


UFFLES of embroid- 
ery may be adaptedin 
many ways for trimming 
petticoats and drawers. 
The border No. 14532 is 
two inches and a quarter 
wide and includes three 
yards. Lace insertion 
sewed to form large scal- 
lops is pretty for petticoats. 
Flounces No. 14533 and 
14531 can be embroidered 
in solid work, French 
knots and eyelet work. 


14533 











AINSOOK, batiste or fine 

longcloth may be used for 
making any of thesecorset-covers, 
nightgowns and chemises, and 
dainty hand embroidery may be 
combined with narrow lace for 
trimming them. The brassiéres, 
Nos. 7071 and 7074, require 
heavier material, such as embroid- 
ered cotton bengaline or firm, 
embroidered nainsook. 

The home sewer may make 
these garments of beautiful qual- 
ity at less than half the cost of 
those ready made. 














14532 





7078-14534 


GOOD chemise pattern without 
fullness and a lovely trimming of 
eyelet embroidery. 
The corset-cover No. 14535 shows an 
applied ruffle. Pattern No. 14140 may 
be used for the initial. 


pees (including 
Guide Chart) can be sup- 
plied for Nos. 7071, 7074 
and 7078 at ten cents each; 

Transfer Patterns Nos. 

14498, 14082 and 14532 at 
ten cents each, and Nos. 
14531, 14533, 14534, 14535 
and 14536 at fifteen cents. 
Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home J ournal pat- 
terns ; or by mail, giving num- 
ber of} pattern andbust measure, 
and inclosing price to the Pat- 
tern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





























No more Button-holes 
to make! 


At the 
Notion 
Counter 


Wicke’s 
Eyelet Tape 
2 yard Packages—10c 


Used for fastening dainty, lingerie dresses 
and waists—children’s frocks and under- 
garments. This new and time-saving method 
of finishing eliminates tedious button-hole 
making, and the sewing on of hooks and 
eyes, and gives greater satisfaction than 
either on garments that launder. The fin- 
ishing task has been a dreaded one until 
made easy by 


Wicke’s Eyelet Tape 
2 yard Packages—10c 


A package of Wicke’s Eyelet Tape in your 
work basket provides you with the ideal 
fastening for your lace or lingerie waists. 
The Eyelet Tape may be sewed in by hand 
or machine, and adjusted for a blind clos- 
ing, or to display the dainty crocheted or 
pearl buttons as desired. 


Sewed on in a Minute 


Think of the time saved in making button- 
‘holes for your summer garments and 
the children’s—also for your corset 
covers, night dresses and slips. 
You will never be without 
Wicke’s Eyelet Tape 
after once using it. 


If your dealer can- 
not supply you— 
send direct to 
us, giving his 
namewith 10c 





: WICKE 
—and we will 57° RIBBON CO. 
see that you 7 36E. 22nd 8t. 
receive a sam- c New York 
ple package 
at once. yer Enclosed please find 

re uae for package of Wicke’s 

WM. WICKE 07” Byetet Tape. 
RIBBON co, a My Name_ ener eee re 
36 East 22nd St. a ai Ponte Ae a 
New York Pd 


City o¢ Dealer's Name_ 
a 














“Mum 


is a comfort at all seasons—a 
necessity in hot weather. Used 
after the bath it 


takes all odor 
out of perspiration 


by gently neutralizing it and 
keeps the body sweet all day. 


Not perfumed. Does not injure skin or cloth- 


ing. Little needed at a time is applied in a moment. 


25c at drug- and department-stores, If your 
dealer hasn’t **Mum’”’, send us his name 
and 25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid, 


‘“SMUM’’ MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








Tailored Wash Suits 


For Girls and Boys 


Ford’s Suits wash and 
wear. Generous—easy fit- 
ting and finely made— 
give individuality. Dutch 
Rompers—Play Suits, Rus- 
sian and Afternoon Suits of 
character, made in lighe airy, san- 


itary workrooms. rge selec- 
tion of materials. 

Remarkably well made Romp- 
ers in Gingham at 60c to better 
and distinctive 
suits of finer mate- 
rial at $5.00. 





They are not sold by senile _ 
solddirect to you—delivered FREE 
to all parts of the world. 

—— Catalog illustrates the many clever 

select in the ‘ort of your = 
pee anes edhe es emer he 
ably, distinctively and economically 3 


© 1912 ty Send Postel for Pree Catalog today 
Ford & Allen, Inc., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


























WEDDING === 


CRANE’S BEST PAPERS 


Specialists engrave each style. Monogram stationery. 
Sor Cards, ibRook 186 5 charges. Write for samples. 


ummer Street, Boston. 
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Little-House ‘lable 


By the Needlework Editors 




















ROSS-STITCH work is 

a favorite pastime among 
summer-porch needle- 
workers, owing to the sim- 
plicity of the work and 
lightness of materials. 

The tea-table set shown at 
the top of the page is among 
the new and quaint conceits 
ofthe season. The patterns, 
which were selected from 
original designs by Miss 
Jenny Brooks, are worked in 
a charming medley of colors, 
such as dainty blue, pink, 
green, yellow, rose and violet, 
and the edges are rolled and 
bound with cross-stitch to 
correspond. 

This set is made of white 
linen, the cloth measuring 
one yard square and the nap- ir 
kins ten inches. 
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ITH a view to the 

special need forsimple, 
inexpensive linen for the 
little-house dining-table this 
attractive idea of hand em- 
broidery on damask was 
contributed by Mrs. Lilian 
Barton Wilson. 

The centerpiece and doily 
to match, suitable for a din- 
ner set, were chosen from 
the many varieties obtainable 
in the shops, and which may 
be enriched by the addition 
of delicate hand embroidery 
around the edges. 

Table damask by the yard 
or remnant may also be cut 
into the sizes required for a 
luncheon set and finished 
with hand embroidery like 
the square and oblong doilies 
shown below. 
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Pere ca teacloth, 
such as that shown on 
the left (designed by Mrs. 
R. H. M. Fillebrown), for 
either porch or indoor serv- 
ice, will start conversation 
and ‘‘breaktheice’’ between 
the greatest of strangers at 
an afternoon tea. There- 
fore make one, for it will 
also amuse and entertain 
your chums, and you will 
always be prepared with 
something novel. 

A pretty idea for the nap- 
kins shows the bowknot and 
rosebud motifs taken from 
the basket. 

This teacloth requires a 
yard square of linen, allow- 
ing for a hem of three inches. 
The napkins measure fifteen 
inches square. 






HE scallops on the doilies 
may be easily traced with 
a lead pencil, using one side 
of a piece of cardboard the 
size of a silver half-dollar as 
a guide. 

A working diagram of the 
cross-stitch patterns on the 
‘“gossip’’ teacloth will be 
found on page seven of THE 
JOURNAL’S Embroidery Book 
for August, price ten cents, 
postage five cents. Order 
from your nearest dealer in 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL pat- 
terns, or inclose the amount 
to the Pattern Department, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia. 

The Needlework Editors 
will be glad to answer in- 
quiries if postage is inclosed. 
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Ask the 
nearest 


dealer 
The fast grow- 
ing popularity jf 







BALDWIN’ 


House Dresses 


isinducingdealers - 
everywhere to put 
in a full line of 
this wonderfully 
convenient garment. 


Something entirely new 


Slips on or off in a second just like 

acoat. Merely adjusting belt fits 
it to any figure instantly. Snap at 
back holds dress securely in place. 
Reversible front —gives double serv- 
ice. ks like a princess or shirt- 
waist suit. Worn as a morning 
dress, work dress, everyday dress. 
Keeps you cool and neat. 


Illustrated Booklet FREE 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
— to us es one give bust ae ' “i 
and name style, patterns and color o 
garment desired. We = all ey Patented 
charges. Your money back if we fail to satisfy you. 
Baldwin House Dresses are made of highest srede washable 
percale, in light colors, and also in gray and white nurses’ 
stripe, black and white shepherd's check, blue polka dot, 
and light and dark blue chambrays. All pg» biped. 
$2.00 for High or Low Collar, Princess style; $2.15 for 
Square Neck, shirtwaist-suit style, as shown in illustration. 





So simple— are having great success 
“ig Dealers 3ii the Baidwin. Write 
for proposition today. 
Vena ‘ 
. — J 






os eae fh Baldwin Garment Co. 
' Ms, ’ 50 Main St,! Holyoke, Mass. 


ae Factories in Holyoke, U.S.A., and 
Snap!—and it’s on. 589 Richmond St., London, Canada 





Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 


It’s a pleasure to make up beds with 
Pequot sheets and pillow cases. They are 
smooth and white—and stay so—and wear 
unusually well. 
Made Up or Ready to Make 
Made by Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


oston 
New York 

































Something new—onlyscientificgarmentof ¥ 
the kindever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back—no 
bulkiness— no draw-strings—no lacing—no ripping 
or basting —Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
F Send forour Fine Illustrated Book —‘‘Fine-Form 

ree Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, andusers. Ten Days’ FreeTrial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine- Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you— same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer& Williams Co.,Dept.A, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ack PowperR 
AS SUMMER PASSES 


Woman’s delicate complexion is again exposed 
to sudden, trying weather changes. The use of 
LABLACHE prevents ill effect from cold or 
heat, wind or sun. Protects 
the complexion, retains the 
delicate bloom and vel- 
vety softness desired by 
women of refinement. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50 cents a box of 
druggists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10 cents 
for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 

French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston Street 

BOSTON, MASS. 

















) ‘Mizpah’ Valve Nipples 


Make Narsing Easy 


Patent valve and inside ribs prevent col- 
| lapsing. No swallowing air; no wind in 
mA stomach; no colic. 10c at all druggists. Where 

IX infant foods are used alarger puncture in the 
nipple is required. In ordering state whether 
for milk or infant food. 

« A‘*Mizpah”’ Nipple to any mother sending 
* us the names of 3 friends who have babies. 


The Walter F. Ware Co., Dept. H, Philadelphia 
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By Mrs. L. E. Henry 






















HE need for small 

bedroom articles to ac- 
company old-fashioned 
knot-stitch bedspreads led 
totheadaptation ofthesame 
materials for bureau 
scarfs, pincushions and 
table-covers, 

The decorative patterns 
must always be simplified 
by using some part of the 
design on a large spread to 
suit these other pieces. 











ATURALLY the fortunate 

possessor of a knot-stitch dim- 
ity spread will prefer that material 
for the accessories, and she may 
purchase some very attractive pat- 
terns of it for twenty-five, thirty or 
thirty-five cents a yard. 

Hand-knotted fringe is the ideal 
finish for the set, but as only few 
women can give the time necessary 
to make it a very good-looking 
manufactured article of Colonial 
pattern may be substituted, costing 
twenty-five, thirty or thirty-five 
cents a yard. 

The work is most effectively 
done with German knitting cotton 
No. 6, and a three-sidedsailmaker’s 
needle, No. 15. The method is 
simply that of the single French- 
knot stitch. 

Any of these patterns may be 
used on a whole new set or on odd 
pieces for separate tables. 
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ROM two dimity bedspreads, 
costing $1.50 each, one may 
make a beautiful, complete set. 

One of these spreads will pro- 
vide for a bureau scarf 18 by 54 
inches, a chiffonier scarf 18 by 
42 inches, a table cover 24 inches 
Square, a night-stand cover 16 by 
22 inches, a 22-inch nap pillow, 
anda strip 27 inches wide, the width 
of the spread, for a pillow scarf. 

It will be a pleasure to answer 
inquiries regarding this charming, 
old-fashioned idea if postage is 
inclosed for the reply. 





RANSFER patterns Nos. 14523 

and 14524 (each including three 
designs) can be supplied for fifteen 
cenls each. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns; or by mail, giving numbers of 
patterns and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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START A MILLINERY 
BUSINESS 


For $5O0°°2 or $1 0022 
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Make yourself en tn Establish yourself 
in a paying, pleasant business of your own, Only 
a. small investment is necessary to start a MILLI- 

RY store. Thousands are now enjoying good 
incomes that we have started in this way. 


With our complete stock of ready TRIMMED 
MILLINERY you can open a store or department 
without the services ofa trimmer. Every hat is 
the latest city style that will sell quickly at a good 
profit, thereby assuring your success, 

We conduct one of the largest wholesale and 
manufacturing we ae 3 3 concerns in the World, 
producing thousands of Trimmed Hats daily, thus 
proving we can give you prompt service. We also 
give you the benefit of our large experience. 


MONEY IN MILLINERY 


No other legitinate business offers the same 
opportunity or is half so pleasant, instructive and 
interesting, In no other business can you invest 
so little and draw out somuch, Many of our most 
succesSful customers, not wanting tostarta sepa- 
rate store, rented space in a sture where Millinery 
wasnot handled,or used a roomin their own house. 


WE PROTECT ESTABLISHED DEALERS BY 
REFUSING TO SELL CONSUMERS 


We Sell Only To Those Who Buy To Sell Again 
At A Profit, If you can invest $50 or $100 now 
you should be able to turn over your investment 
many times during the season, AFTER you have 
opened your Store we send you catalogs and style 
books of the latest correct styles that are in pop- 
vlardemand. By using our catalog you can, with- 
out any previous experience, re-order Such goods 
as you need, thereby keeping your stock always 
new, up-to-date and complete. 

WRITE TO-DAY for itemized list No. 100, con- 
tained in our booklet ‘How To Make Money in 
Millinery.” It tells just what our Fall and Win- 
ter stocks consist of, what they will sell for, just 
how much profit you can make on each hat, also 
full particulars how best_to start a_successful, 
paying Retail Millinery business. Now is the 
time to start. Donot delay. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE CO. 
159- 161-163-165 - 167-169-171 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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| ea ee Write for Our New 


| 
Hair Book 
evey won F REE, 


hance her own attractiveness with- 
out cost. Many photographs from 
life. Describes a hundred aids 
to beauty and also lists 

all the newest 


PARIS FASHIONS 
IN HAIR DRESSINGS 


at guaranteed lowest prices. Make your 
selection and let us send you the goods ON 
APPROVAL. Pay when satisfied—no money 
in advance. These goods are guaranteed 
quality, to match any ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 










PARIS FASHION Co, | 
Oo 


CHICAG 


1% oz. 18 in. $0.95 20in, . . $1.95 
2oz.20in. , 1.35 221in. . . 3.00 
2oz, 22in. , 1.75 24 in. . 4.00 
24 oz. 24in.. 2.75 26in. . . 5.95 


30z.24in. . 3.45 30in. . . 8.00 ¥ 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, : 


22 in.,, Natural Wavy ... $4.95 
Crescent Chignon, First quality 

Natural Wavy Hair. . .. . 4.95 
Coronet Braid, 3'4 oz, Wavy . . 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 

Switches . . 50c to $50.00 


Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s . $5 to $50.00 

Send long sample of your hairand describe 4 
article you want. We will send prepaid ON 
APPROVAL. If you find it perfectly satis- 
factory and a bargain, remit the price. If not, 
returntous. Rare, peciliar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive ; ask for estimate. 

Write forour NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. 


PARIS FASHION CO.), Dept. 18, 209 State St., Chicago 


FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Refuse the ‘‘just as good'’ and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Samples FREE on request 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 


The Patient's Recovery 


may depend upon an accurate record of his temper- 
ature. Help the doctor work—keep a Tyeos” 
Fever Thermometer in the house. A separate one 
for every member of the family—that’s the sanitary 
way. If your druggist hasn’t it, send us $1.50 for a 
i-minute Yeas Fever Thermometer. 

TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
603 West Avenue hester, N. Y. 
' “Where Tycos' Thermometers Come From.”’ 


100 ¥i85t<°7 


Highest Grade—Not a printed imitation. Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved MER ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 626 Federal 8t., Chicago. 
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New Initials for Embroidery 
By the Needlework Editors 



























































For Mothers Who 


,Want to Quit Darning) 








E make 25c seamless hosiery in all 
. | Ww | weights for men, women and chil- 
" a dren, guaranteed to wear without holes 
for four months. Instead of guaran- 
teeing “‘six pairs for six months for $1.50” we 
guarantee “four pairs four months for $1,” 
giving you our guarantee on a four-pair pur- 
chase. If the hosiery does not wear all over 
you get fine new hosiery free. But you'll not 
needto return Buster Brown’s “DARNLESS” 
Guaranteed Hosiery because — 
Less than one-half of one per cent—less than 
one pair out of 200—is retuned. Axnd these 
replaced the day received, postage prepaid. 


¥ HESE letters 
Y | were taken from 
N complete alphabets, 


ARANTEED HOSIERY || [4,277 imia or 


combination of letters 





‘ 


14528 14528 





ONOGRAMS 
in either block 
or slanted letters are 
suitable for marking 
underwear and small 








costs 25% more to make than any other 25c hosiery value may be formed to articles. ‘‘E S’’ on sf,, 66 . 9399 
Keiertag mane Hesettaceitcg | | makes monogran in isietistomescia | AUT eae Shields to yor 
spliced heel, French Cnon-tearable) garter top, knee any of these styles. wide and a narrow ress 1eids to your 
sole and toe with 2-, 3- and 4-ply pure linen threa The letters are ar- letter, and is appro- dressmaker and thus safe- 
Woven as strong asa napkin. ut t a H ; i ° 
wen is digt—2 mdeinuy wiht yawet. ranged for marking gees vor ible Hines guard your gowns against the 
5 sets of linen, andthe and towels. rage 
For Men, Women and Children pattern includes six Flowered letters fatal effects of perspiration. 
Gauze and Heavy Weights— Out transfers of each of are suitable for bed- Kitaivts ate taki ta ne dee 
Sizes for Women — All Colors the large sizes and room linens in sizes sizes for every need. Can a wotinel in 
Ria ‘ ; is twelve of each of the for sheets, towels and y ‘ 
_ Adult hosiery in gauze or heavy ey oi $ : , hot water to destroy odor and germs, and 
in smooth or ribbed styles, Fast-dyed sanitary colors small sizes. « pillowcases. ironed back to their original whiteness 


in black, bleached, tan, heliotrope, navy or pink. 


Ask Your Dealer or Order From Us 
If your dealer doesn’t handle Buster's, send $1 with 


size, style, color and weight and you'll receive your 
hosiery promptly. Money back of course if not pleased, 
Catalogue on request. 


and freshness. On sale everywhere. 
Write for our Dress Shield booklet“ L” 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
721-723-725-727 Broadway, N. Y. 


If the name ‘‘Kleinert’’ is not on the 
shield it isn’t a Kleinert—The Guaran- 
teed Shield. 





Buster Brown’s New Book 
Thirty-six pages illustrated in colors, picturing Buster's 
escapades — g and int  — appreciated by 
children. Send four cents to cover mailing. 



















Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mill 
820 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DEALERS: A fine proposition to you if 
there’sno Buster Brown dealer in your town, 















Ask the women who have used it | 


They will tell you that there is no cloth more 
satisfactory than 








The Staple 36-inch 
Half-Wool 25 cents 
per yard 









































Waists, 
Plackets, 
Collars, 
Girdles, Etc. 








The most suitable, economical fabric for ONE- 
PIECE SUITS. separate skirts or waists, and es- 
pecially good for the hard wear of school dresses. 

Navy Blues and Blacks are FAST. Cream and 
light colors can be LAUNDERED. Full line of 
other shades. 


Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 






De Long Hook & Eye 
Silk Tape 


Neatest, flattest, firmest finish, quickly 
accomplished. No gaping edges; no 
hooks and eyes showing. 

New Booklet (sent free) shows how to finish beauti- 


If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods, 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 





























fully allstyles of plackets. Alsomanyotherusesfor 14528 14528 
the genuine De Long Hook and Eye Silk Tape— 


The tape with the TAGS 





RRR Snr? 





644.658 N. Broad Street 


























HEALTH WARNING rs 








stitch may be 
easily worked 
over canvas 
which comes in 
various grades 
forthe purpose. 

The Needle- 
work Editors 
will be glad to 
answer inquiries 
if postage is in- 
closed. 


his school prepared these three women, 

in their own homes, to become successful 

nurses. One writes, ‘‘I have more work 
offered than I can accept.’’ Another, ‘‘I have 
worked for eight different physicians.’’ The 
third, ‘‘ I receive $20 to $30a week.”’ 

Our method of training has made it possi- 
ble for thousands of women, with and without 
previous experience, to earn $10 to $25 a week 
as professional nurses. 

Send for a copy of ‘‘How I Became a Nurse’’ and our 
Year Book explaining method; 248 pages with intensely 
interesting experiences by our graduates. Eleventh Year. 

The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St. Jamestown, N.Y. 


Departments of Public Health 
everywhere are starting a crusade 
against rats and mice as the great- 
est danger to both property and 
health, for they carry disease germs 
into the home. 

It is the duty of every citizen to 
exterminate rats and mice by using 
Stearns’ Electric Rat and Roach 
Paste (endorsed by health officers), 
It is also sure death to cockroaches, 
waterbugs and other vermin. 
Money back if it fails. 
































. Sold by druggists and general stores every where or sent 
by EXPRESS PREPAID on receipt of price. Besure to get 
the genuine ; 25c and $1.00. Stearns’ Electric Paste Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Would you not like a 


LYON & HEALY PIANO? 


P Write to Lyon & Healy for the name of the nearest 
of the 258 dealers who sell and recommend the Lyon & 
Healy \Piaho, and we will send you free a large roll of 
new high-class piano music. The LYON & HEALY PIANO, man- 


















Button over regular diaper. Made 
from Stork Sheeting, waterproof. bb 






























ufactured by the world’s largest music house, from the best of “TRANSFER Patterns No. 14528 cost fifteen cents. These patterns include the flowered letters in dainty, pliable. Easily washed. Price 
arenes Lead ee eet yen bt os a ——_— 4, 3,2 and 1 inch sizes, the plain script letters in 4, 34/4, 2 and 1 inch, the fancy script in 4, Sumit Get the Genuine see 
. hae ein tae Cia. ; 3, 134 and 1 inch, and the narrow Gothic im 41/2, 31/4, 21/, and 11/2 inch sizes. The block letters are sane aaa eee Chena: we at au 
in 2,1, 3/4and 1/2 inch, and the slanted letters in 2, 11/2, 5/, and 1/2 =, sizes. The RE Oe post paid Jon receipt of peice. 
eiven'Ser testing the: pieno mo matter all these slyles and sizes of any initial. Order from your nearest ler in patterns; or by mail, md for tree et. 
FREE MUSI eed aaentnn the uaake: inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. Tm stk OP, Dept. 1-H, BOSTON, MASS. 
Shoes, etc. 





















23-68 E. Adams St. LYON & HEALY 





Chicago 
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